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Great European War 
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less times, has the high food value 
of chocolate and cocoa been 
demonstrated, both serving as a 
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in active service. One of 
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isa perfect food, as whole- 
some as it is delicious, a 
beneficent restorer of ex- 
. hausted power.” 
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CHAPTER I. 


IN CAN HARRIS shambled 
| dejectedly into his little one- 
room log hut, flung his mack- 
inaw and fur cap casually 
into an unoccupied corner, 
and sank down dispiritedly on the edge 
of his bunk. 
was standing by the stove, alternately 
inspecting the bean pot and the sizzling 





bacon in the skillet, eyed his drooping 
partner quizzically. 

“Yuh sick, Tin Can?” he inquired 
‘Or did yuh lose some money ?” 

Tin Can bridled. He was of the old 
school of prospectors, to whom regret 
—visible regret, at least—at the loss 
of money was a highly discreditable 
thing. The dissipation of a fortune was 
regarded by Tin Can and his ilk as an 
art. The man who could spend the' 
most money in the shortest space of 
time, with the least return and the least 
evidence of regret at its loss, stood high- 
est in his esteem. Tin Can himself was 
by way of being an artistic and whole- 
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Big Bill Heenan, who’ 


guy’ll be runnin’ a bunch o’ them nutty 
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souled spendthrift, and the most effec- 
tual prick to his pride was the sugges- 
tion that he was in the dumps over the 
loss of money. 

“T reckon I never camped with any 
one particular dollar any longer than 
you,” he asserted belligerently. “Rec- 
kon yuh never seen me dirty with 
money long as I could get some one to 
clean me, did yuh? Money ain’t both- 
erin’ me none. It’s this camp that’s on 

mind.” 

Heenan laughed as he set the bean 
pot on the table and turned the crisping 
bacon in the skillet. 

“The camp’s all right. Goin’ to be 
some real money took out o’ this place 
before they’re déne with it. What do 
yuh expect the first year?” 

“T don’t expect no parsons,” Tin Can 
declared bitterly. “Yes,” he went on, 
in answer to Heenan’s look of inquiry, 
“T said parsons. A camp like this has 
got a right to be free from them pests 
the first year of its life, dog-gone it! 
I bet at this rate next summer some 


my 
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tourists up in here, to mess around an’ 
say, oh, ain’t we interestin’? First off, 
they'll be talkin’ of a railroad or some- 
thin’. Yes, there’s a preacher here. He 
come in this*afternoon, darn him!” 

“Well, he needn’t bother us, Tin 
Can,” Heenan consoled him, as he drew 
up a chair to the table and settled him- 
self to do justice to his own cooking. 

“He needn’t, an’ he better not,” Tin 
Can said darkly. “I ain’t worryin’ 
about his botherin’ me none. It’s the 
principle of the thing I don’t like. I 
ain’t got no kick against ’em when a 
camp grows up. They’re bound to 
come, along with tourists an’ schooi- 
teachers an’ railroads an’ nickels an’ 
things like that. But dog-gone it, a good 
camp’s got a right to ramble free for 
one year, anyhow. There’s few enough 
places left where us old-timers can live 
unbothered. The whole darn’ world’s 
spoilt with preachers an’ railroads an’ 
the like. Why can’t they be satisfied 
with what they got an’ leave a man’s 
camp alone for one year, anyhow ?” 

“Aw, set up an’ munch,” Heenan 
advised. 

Tin Can slouched into his seat mood- 
ily and divided his attention between the 
bacon and beans and the object of his 
annoyance. 

“Yuh know, this guy’s big enough to 


earn an honest livin’,” he complained. 


“What does he want to go round 
preachin’ for? Aw, they all give me a 
pain !” 


“Skookum guy, is he?” Heenan in- 
quired casually. 

Tin Can leaned baek in his chair. 

“Skookum!” he exclaimed. “Say, if 
he wasn’t a preacher, I bet I’d like him. 
He’s a bush-tailed he-wolf, that guy. 
Listen to me, he’s a moose. _He’s an 
overgrown grizzly. It’s a shame to see 
him wasted. Honest, yuh ought to take 


a look at him.” 
“T will,” Heenan promised. 
he’s big enough to lick.” 


“Mebbe 


* suggest his calling. 


CHAPTER II. 


Anagrak was north of the arctic cir- 
cle, on one of the tributaries of the Yu- 
kon. It never made much of a camp. 
The ground was spotted and the gold- 
bearing area limited. Its first year was 
its best—or its worst, according to view- 
point. From the standpoint of Tin Can 
Harris and his ilk, it was good; from 
the standpoint of the Reverend James 
A. Mason, it was horrible unto the mth 
degree. 

The Reverend Mason merited all of 
Tin Can’s comments on his physical 
equipment. He was six feet and three 
inches tall in his stockings, and carried 
two hundred and twenty pounds of 
strong bone and lean, hard flesh. He 
was a young man, just entering his 
thirties, and a serious one. His dark, 
smoldering eyes were set wide apart 
and deep in a massive head, overhung 
by. thick, tangled brows. His mouth 
was thin and wide; his chin square and 
of a stubborn mold; his nose large, 
fleshy, and slightly Roman. The prom- 
inence of his cheek bones was sugges- 
tive of the Indian, and lent a certain air 
of dare-deviltry to his appearance. 
There was nothing in his apparel to 
He wore mocca- 
sins, brown denim overalls, a macki- 
naw, and a fur cap. Unannounced as a 
minister of the Gospel, he would have 
been taken by any of the old-timers as 
one of themselves. 

He came from no one knew where, 
unheralded, alone, with a team of cheap 
mongrel: dogs, a rickety sled, and a 
scanty outfit. His manner of calling 
attention to himself in his professional 
capacity was almost pugnaciously ag- 
gressive. On his arrival, he entered 
Marty Higgins’ general store, and, rais- 
ing his hands above his head theat- 
rically, announced abruptly: 

“Gentlemen, I’m a minister of the 
come to Anagrak to 


Gospel. I’ve 


preach,” 











Whereupon, he turned and walked 
out with no further word. He repeated 
this brief announcement in every pub- 
lic place in the camp—all the restau- 
rants and stores, the two dance halls, 
and the many rude saloons—before 
even so much as arranging for a shel- 
ter for himself and his dogs. Also, he 
arranged with “Peg” White, proprietor 
of the Pay Streak, a dance hall and 
gambling house, for the use of his den 
from two to three the following after- 
noon—Sunday—for religious services. 

Peg’s motive in granting the parson’s 
request was anything but ethical. He 
was glad to have him at his place for 
the same reason that he would have 
been glad to have a five-legged calf 
or a ring-tailed baboon on exhibition 
—it would draw trade. To Peg, the 
parson was an advertisement, and, as 
such, was welcome. 

After announcing himself throughout 
the camp and arranging for the services 
at White’s the following day, the huge 
preacher began a search for lodgings, 
and found them at length with one 
known only as “Greasy Bob,” an old- 
timer so crippled with rheumatism that 
he was unable to do his own cooking, 
and was glad to share his cabin and his 
grubstake with one who would pay a 
little something for his accommodation, 
do the cooking for two, and keep a fire 
in the stove. To Bob, as to all whom he 
met, the Reverend Mason thrust forth 
his profession aggressively. 

“I’m a minister of the Gospel,” he 
informed the gnarled, helpless old man 
in the bunk, with a suggestion of warn- 
ing in his tone. ; 

“Well, some get took that way,” Bob 
commented resignedly. “Me, I got 
rheumatism. It ain’t for a man in my 
shape to be fussy about his shack 
pardner. If you put up with my rheu- 
matism, I’ll stand for your religion.” 

And on this working agreement of 
mutual forbearance, the Reverend 
James A. Mason packed his scanty pos- 
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sessions into old Bob’s dirty shack and 
took up his abode there. 


CHAPTER III. 


That Saturday night was one of those 
the remembrance of which drags men 
back to the North from all parts of the 
world and from all stations in life. It 
was thirty-five below, and crystal clear. 
A full moon rode high in the sky, so 
clear cut and brilliant that it was like 
an enormous, cloudy diamond on a 
background of royal blue. In that brit- 
tle silence, the slightest crack of an 
overburdened twig fell on the ear with 
the effect of a loud crash. The witchery 
of the night made that frost-locked 
world a veritable fairyland—a still, 
dead world of inky-black forest and 
death-white snow, dreaming under the 
brilliant sparkle of the stars and the 
queenly effulgence of the royal moon. 

Across that weird world, out of the 
south, that Saturday night, making all 
haste toward Anagrak, came two evil 
spirits—the one a man, whose physical 
aspect was frank in’its expression of 
the thing he was; the other a woman, 
whose cold, pure, cameolike beauty of 
face and form belied her black heart, 
to her own profit and the damnation of 
men. 

The man was “Ruby Dan” Williams, 
whose trade was gun and knife, faro 
bank, and evil women. Ruby Dan was 
to women of prey all that they in turn 
were to their victims. He was a share 
of their wages of sin. As handsome 
in form and feature as a Greek god, 
with an expression as sinister as a 
satyr’s, he was as deadly as a venomous 
reptile, calmly proof against all pas- 
sions save hate and greed, and a slavish 
servitor of those two idols of his heart. 

The woman was his equal in evil 
power, with one exception; she had 
one weakness in her armor of indiffer- 
ence to conscience, to the laws of man 
and of God, to the common needs of 
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humanity—and this weakness was Ruby 
Dan. She loved him with a consuming 
passion, as had many of her sisters in 
shame before her. She loved him thus, 
curiously enough, because he was cal- 
lous, cold, utterly indifferent to her 
charm. Her worship of the man was 
partly the remnants of the woman in 
her, crying out in adoration of him 
whom the evil of her could not touch, 
and partly the evil itself grasping for 
its supreme desire—that which it could 
not attract. 

She was the daughter of a gambler, 
and had plied her trade from Hongkong 
to Denver, from the Isthmus to the arc- 
tic circle. She was thirty years old, 
and looked twenty. Her remarkable 
preservation of this appearance of 
youth and innocence was her greatest 
asset. She was not widely known 
among the people of her kind, nor was 
she an habitué of dance halls or other 
notorious resorts. Her part in life was 
respectability, and she played it well. 
She was in turn an orphan girl earning 
her own livelihood, a young widow with 
a small income from her husband’s es- 
tate, a tourist—many things, according 
as the occasion demanded. But few 
knew her for what she was. To those 
few she was known as the “Convent 
Kid.” Her real name she had herself 
well-nigh lost sight of in her manifold 
Whatever surname she as- 
sumed, she always called 
“Belle.” She was known in Dawson as 
Belle Edwards, a modest and beautiful 
young girl, who clerked in a cigar store, 
and showed friendship to all the men 
in the camp and special favors to none. 

On a hill a mile from Anagrak, in 
sight of the lights of the camp, Ruby 
Dan allowed the panting dogs a rest. 
And while they lay stretched on the 
snow in the cloud of steam that poured 
from their lolling, slaver-smeared jaws, 
he squatted by the girl, heavily bundled 
in the basket sleigh, lit his pipe, and 
stared with covetous eyes at the sprinkle 


aliases. 
herself 


of lights in the valley below that was 
Anagrak. 

“If he’s only there!” he muttered 
harshly. “This thing’s on my nerves, 
Belle. If we can put this across, we 
can live on cream for the rest of our 
lives. It’s a big clean-up, Belle. If 
we get this, we'll never have to make 
another. Why, if we get this, I can 
slough a million at Monte Carlo just 
like spending a white chip for a drink. 
Do you think you can handle him?” 

The girl laughed, a soft, silky, purr- 
ing laugh, deep in her throat. 

“A kid like him!” she jeered. “Think 
I can’t, Dan? Why, I can make him 
roll into a hoop and crawl through him- 
self, with one look. He was crazy 
about me in Dawson. I wish I’d known 
then what I know now! If he only had 
one eye, he’d spend that for a chance 
to see me for five minutes, and go blind 
the rest of his life, with never a squawk. 
I can handle him.” 

“T know you can, Belle. I’ve got no 
reason to doubt that. But this thing 
is so big that it’s on my nerves. I want 
to put this one thing over, kid, and 
then us for Europe and the cream. But 
it’s got to be done quick. They’re liable 
to locate him at any time.” 

“T won’t waste any time,” the girl 
assured him. “If he’s down there, and 
there’s a preacher in camp, I'll be Mrs. 
Norris before the night is out.” 

The sinister man squatting in the 
snow accorded her a brief pat of ap- 
proval, and the girl swayed to his touch 
like a fawning dog to its master’s casual 
caress. 

“You’re a swift worker,” he praised 
her briefly. “I’m wondering when we 
better finish it up.” 

The girl was silent for a moment, 
and the shiver that ran through her was 
not caused by the cold. 

“How are we going to work the 
clean-up after I marry him?” she asked. 
“We haven’t decided on that, Dan.” 

Ruby Dan shrugged, and laughed. 














“Life is uncertain and accidents will 
happen,” he said lightly. ‘“I’d want a 
pretty good price to insure him against 
a fatal accident after the ceremony.” 

“Can’t we do it some other way ?” the 
girl asked, with a little note of fear in 
her voice. “I’ve never been in on any- 
thing like that, Dan.” 

Ruby Dan whirled about, with a 
snarl, and grasped her roughly by the 
shoulders. 

“Don’t you melt on me!” he said sav- 
agely. “You women are all alike. 
There’s always a soft spot in you some- 
where, the best of you. You're going to 
go through with this, do you hear? No 
mushy nonsense. There’s only one way 
to put this over and put it over right. 
You know what that way is as well as 
I do. We don’t have to decide about 
that. We both know what’s got to be 
done, after you’ve married him. You 
don’t need to be in on that. I'll tend to 
that work. You make yourself his 
wife; I’ll see to making you his widow. 
No nonsense, now! No soft stuff! 
Don’t you weaken on me now!” 

“T won’t, Dan,” the girl assured him. 
“T won’t. You know I won’t, don’t 
you? I’m all right. Only—I’ve never 
been in on anything like that before, 
and it gives me the shivers a little bit.” 

“You shake the shivers out of your- 
self. Hang on to your nerve,” he ad- 
monished roughly. “You needn’t know 
any of the horrible details. Just you 
marry him, and I'll do the rest. You 
needn’t even know when it’s coming off, 
nor how. All you got to do is to marry 
him, and sit tight. We'll be on our 
way, now. Remember, don’t weaken!” 


CHAPTER IV. 


Heenan was casually playing stud 
poker at one of the tables in Peg 
White’s, early that evening, when Tin 
Can entered with news. 

“This preacher person fias went an’ 
kicked over the traces,” he complained. 
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“He’s got to be taught manners, Bill. 
I’m up at ‘Curly’ Morton’s, playin’ me 
a few dollars’ worth o’ draw, an’ havin’ 
mebbe a drink or two. The games is all 
runnin’ an’ the dance floor is full, when 
this sad moose of a preacher waltzes 
himself in an’ starts queerin’ the party. 
Come right in the place an’ raised up 
one hand, an’ thinks out loud in a big 
voice that us people is all slidin’ to hell, 
an’ that all they is to stop us is just 
him. Oh, he lets out an awful roar. 

“Course, we got a good laugh out o 
him, an’ all that, but I tell yuh that 

feller’s goin’ to be a pest. He wouldn’t 
want a faro bank in his church, would 
he? No. Well, he’s got to be taught we 
don’t want no preachers in a gamblin’ 
house, neither. He’s makin’ the rounds. 
He went from Morton’s into Hanson’s 
saloon, an’ was standin’ there bawlin’ 
out good booze when I left him. He's 
got to be taught manners. He’s no 
kind of a preacher. A preacher, he’d 
ought to be meek an’ mild, an’ mess 
around with women an’ children an’ 
suchlike.” 

“He'd best keep himself out o’ here,” 
White remarked significantly. “I got 
ways an’ means o’ dealin’ with such as 
him. I give him the place for an hour 
to-morrow. He’d better be satisfied 
with that, an’ stay far from here to- 
night.” 

“He’ll be here,” Tin Can assured him. 
“He’s makin’ the rounds, I tell yuh.” 

“He won’t be here long,” White 
snapped back. “I’ll see to makin’ his 
visit to this den o’ sin brief an’ inter- 
estin’.” 

Heenan carelessly gathered up his 
chips and nodded to the dealer. 

“I’m out,” he said indifferently. 
“This is no man’s-size game.” He 
turned to White, and went on with a 
note of enthusiasm in his voice: “Yuh 
seen this new preacher, ain’t yuh, Peg? 
They tell me he’s sure some real skoo- 
kum moose.” : 
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“Nobody’s been lyin’ to yuh,” Peg 
assured him. “If he was anythin’ 
short of a parson, I’d sure want to be 
well heeled if I was goin’ to meet him in 
a dark an’ dismal spot when I had 
money an’ he didn’t. He looks just like 
a man, that feller.” 

“Is he bigger’n me?” Heenan in- 
quired softly. 

“Taller,” White said. “No heavier, 
I reckon. No, I should think he was 
just about ” He broke off suddenly 
and grinned happily, as he sensed 
Heenan’s thought. “Bill, yuh old ras- 
cal, you’re meditatin’ mischief!” he 
chuckled. “Do yuh mean what I think 
yuh mean?” 

“If he’s bigger’n me, I’m goin’ to 
him. I wouldn’t start no trouble with 
a man littler’n me, but if this preacher 
is as high an’ wide an’ thick through 
the middle as they all claim he is, an’ 
he comes in here to-night, he’s sure 
goin’ to have to justify himself for be- 
in’ my size. If I mess the place up, 
Peg, I’ll pay for what I break.” 

Peg waved his hands magnanimously. 

“This fight is on me,” he declared. 
“The house’ll stand for anythin’ yuh 
bust, includin’ the preacher. Bill, go 
to it!” 

Heenan winked solemnly, and saun- 
tered to the bar, while White spread the 
news of the coming fun in joyous whis- 
pers here and there, until the hall 
buzzed with expectation. Tin Can 
heard the tale at the far end of the 
room, and bustled anxiously through 
the crowd to his big partner at the bar. 

“Bill, did yuh ever lick a preacher 
before?” he inquired anxiously. “No, 
yuh never did. How do yuh know but 
what preachers is bad luck? Some- 
how, I never did hear o’ nobody lickin’ 
a preacher. Mebbe it’s somethin’ like 





breakin’ a lookin’-glass or bein’ with a 
party o’ thirteen, or somethin’ like 
that.” 
Heenan opened his mouth to answer, 
but the words he intended to speak re- 





mained unuttered. Ere he could say 
a word, an utter silence, as sudden and 
stunning as a blow, startled him. The 
Reverend James A. Mason had ap- 
peared. 

He stood just within the door, tall, 
straight, striking—and almost ludi- 
crously solemn. He was very evidently 
puzzled and half embarrassed by the 
utter silence that greeted his appear- 
ance and the gaze of the entire crowd, 
which had focused upon him the mo- 
ment he entered. He cleared his throat 
nervously before speaking, and then 
began in a loud, harsh voice: 

“Men and women of Anagrak, I am 
a minister of the Gospel. I am come 
to rescue you from your lives of sin 
and shame. What do you here in this 
gambling hell, this den of iniquity, this 
awful cesspool of 5 

“Hold on a minute, there!” Heenan 
interrupted him loudly. 

The preacher stopped and stared at 
him inquiringly. Heenan deliberately 
drained off a full glass of whisky, 
slowly wiped his lips, shifted his foot 
from the bar rail, and, with a taunting 
slowness of gait, approached to within 
a few feet of the intruder. 

“I don’t like preachers,” he said 
slowly. “I don’t like nothin’ about ’em. 
All I’ve seen up to now has been too 
darn’ scraggly an’ little to dispute with, 
but you ain’t. You’re as big as me, an’ 
a little mite bigger. I don’t want to 
listen to what yuh got to say. If yuh 
want to say it, yuh got to lick me first. 
Do yuh understand that?” 

The Reverend Mason made no im- 
mediate reply. It was observed that he 
was deathly pale, and that his lips 
moved, although no sound came from 
them. It was evident that the Rev- 
erend James A. Mason was badly flus- 
tered, and a derisive titter ran through 
the crowd. 

“Well?” Heenan pressed him uglily. 
“Are yuh goin’ to fight ?” 

The preacher shook his head ever so 
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slightly, and muttered an almost inau- 
dible negative. Heenan sneered, lashed 
out with his open right hand, and, with 
the extended fingers thereof, slapped 
the preacher’s left cheek with such 
stinging force that the mark of the 
blow stood out like a splotch of bright- 
red paint against the pallor of his skin. 

“Now will yuh fight?’ Heenan in- 
quired. 

The Reverend Mason stood straight 
and rigid, his eyes upturned, and mut- 
tered something so low that Heenan 
could not hear it. 

“Speak up!” he growled. “I can’t 
hear yuh when yuh talk like that. What 
did yuh say?” 

“*Tf a man smite thee on one cheek, 
turn to him the other also,’”’ the Rev- 
erend Mason murmured. 

“Not me!” Heenan disagreed with 
him mockingly. “O’ course, if that’s 
your way 0’ havin’ a good time, why 
” He let fly with his left, and 
marked the preacher’s right cheek in 
harmony with the other. “An’ after 
you’ve been slammed on both cheeks, 
what do yuh do?” Heenan inquired. 
“Ts that enough, or do yuh stick out 
your jaw to be 7 

Heenan set himself to meet the Rev- 
erend James A. Mason’s rush, for the 
Reverend James A. Mason was coming 
with a vibrant, businesslike bellow of 
rage, a perfect shower of flying fists. 
Heenan ducked a wild swing, uppercut 
the tall preacher, and received a jab in 
return—a_ short-arm jolt—that spun 
him back a half dozen paces, reeling 
and light-headed. Then he crouched 
and settled down to fight in earnest. 
Heenan had matched his strength 
against many a powerful man, but that 
one blow taught him that he was em- 
broiled with a man now whose strength 
surpassed that of any one he had ever 
met. 

The Reverend Mason fought with a 
savage, joyous fury that was appalling. 








Fighting seemed to become the Rev- 
erend James A. Mason far better than 
preaching. He was a terrifying, swirl 
of destructive arms and legs, and -he 
assimilated punishment with as little 
seeming concern as a man peacefully 
partaking of an appetizer prior to his 
dinner. 

They fought all over the place, 
wrecking chairs and tables, jarring 
down glassware from behind the bar, 
trampling noncombatants in their wild 
rushes, dancing about each other, fight- 
ing toe to toe, swaying and straining in 
clinches, and rolling about on the floor 
locked in each other’s arms. For twen- 
ty-five minutes they battled thus, until 
each was bloody and reeling and at the 
point where one decisive blow would 
win the victory. More by chance than 
by superiority, Heenan managed to land 
the winning punch, and the Reverend 
James A. Mason measured his great 
length on the floor, quivered, and lay 
still. The crowd surged around the 
staggering Heenan, patting him on the 
back, showering him with coarse praise, 
and jeering at the defeated man. 

Heenan, gaining control of his weary 
muscles with the great draft of air he 
gulped into his strained lungs, swept 
them aside with a sweep of his arm and 
knelt by his fallen adversary. 

“Get back!” he warned the crowd, 
with a contemptuous curse. “Stand 
away from him. I licked him by luck 
an’ chance. There ain’t a one o’ you 
dogs can live in the same room with 
him for five minutes if he wanted to 
turn loose on yuh. He’s as good a man 
as I am, an’ there ain’t a one o’ the 
lot o’ yuh that I can’t lick right now 
with one hand tied behind me. I ain’t 
never had-no use for preachers, but any 
one 0’ yuh that don’t like this feller’s 
style can just keep his ideas to himself, 
or settle with me, Get hold of his legs, 
there, Tin Can. Easy, now! We'll 
pack him down to his shack. Easy, 
there, now! .Easy! He’s took a awful 
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beatin’. Say, you listen to me: I like 
this guy! I like him!” 


CHAPTER V. 


The Reverend James A. Mason re- 
turned to consciousness slowly under 
Heenan’s tender ministrations, and with 
returning consciousness came an agony 
of spirit that was horrible to see. 

“You’re a white man!” Heenan 
greeted him enthusiastically when he 
opened his eyes, “Man, man, but you’re 
a fighter! I take no credit for licking 
yuh. It was only luck that I got in the 
punch that did for yuh. Yuh might just 
as easy have got me. Say, listen to me 
—yuh can preach to me till the Yukon 
goes dry. That’s the way I feel about 
it. -You’re a white man!” 

The battered parson groaned, and 
became convulsed with dry sobs that 
racked and twisted his great body pain- 
fully. 

“T’ve failed!” he wept. 
again !” 

“Yuh come near enough to succeedin’ 
to suit me,” Heenan said ruefully, mis- 
understanding him. “I’m just admit- 
tin’ to yuh that it was only luck an’ 
chance that I got in the winnin’ punch. 
You’re a fighter.” 

“IT am,” the preacher said bitterly. 
“A fighter. Just a great beast, that’s 
all. What’s your name?” 

“Heenan. Bill Heenan.” 

“Well, Heenan, I’d rather you had 
killed me to-night than made me fight. 
I was a cow hand and a miner before 
I knew the grace of God, and there’s 
many a man in the Southwest could 
have told you that I can hold my own 
in ’most any kind of a scrimmage. I 
became converted at a revival in Tuc- 
son, and studied for the ministry, but 
the one thing that blocked me always 
was my temper. I could fight, and the 
devil always saw to it that I had the 
opportunity. 


“Failed 


“T graduated finally from the theo- 
logical school, and secured a church in 
Oregon. The day I was made pastor 
of that little church was the happiest 
of my life, Heenan. I wanted to serve 
God, and there I had the chance. But 
I was a fighter. Some of the mill hands 
and loggers jeered at me because I was 
a preacher, and, God help me, I felt a 
sneaking sense of shanie! I wanted to 
strip off my clerical garments and go 
after them and prove with my two fists 
that I was as powerful a beast as any of 
them. My only consolation since then 
has been that even Peter disowned his 
Lord once, and denied Him, and Peter 
was a faithful servant afterward. 

“One afternoon, a crowd of mill 
hands and loggers, led by a big river- 
man in town on a spree, followed me 
for blocks, jeering and hooting and 
daring me to fight. I sat in my room 
all that afternoon and late into the 
night, struggling to hold myself in 
check, praying to be delivered from the 
red anger in me that was making me 
blood drunk. But in the end I failed, 
as I failed to-night. I rushed down- 
town and into the saloon where the 
riverman who had taunted me was 
drinking with a crowd of his compan- 
ions, and waded into him. 

“He was easy for me. I whipped 
him with a dozen punches, and that 
only whetted my appetite. I smashed 
up a heavy chair, and went after the 
rest of the crowd with a leg of it in 
each hand. After I’d driven them all 
from the barroom, I smashed the mir- 
rors, the bottles and glassware, and de- 
molished the furniture. I was arrested, 
of course, and was charged with being 
drunk. I was. I was drunk with an- 
ger, with the fighting lust, and I can’t 
blame my church members who saw me 
at the jail soon after my arrest for be- 
lieving that I was also drunk with al- 
cohol. I was tried at the next confer- 
ence, and expelled from the ministry. 

“T felt a mean sort of a relief when 











I was expelled. I assured myself that 
I’d done my duty, and that if they 
wouldn’t let me preach, I was free from 
any further responsibility. But my re- 
sponsibility was to God, not to any or- 
ganization of men, and the action of the 
conference hadn’t absolved me from it. 
For a year, I lived a life of misery, 
working at first one thing and then an- 
other, until the burden on my con- 
science grew too great to bear. I de- 
cided to spend my life preaching in 
places where regularly ordained minis- 
ters had not arrived. 

“This is my first attempt, and I have 
failed. I felt again the sneaking, un- 
worthy sense of shame at proclaiming 
myself a minister of the Gospel. I felt 
again the old desire to show those who 
laughed at me covertly that I was a 
fighter, as much of a beast as any of 
them. And to-night, when you dared 
me to fight, the old passion overcame 
me. I failed again. God help me, I’m 
lost in darkness, and I can’t see my way 
out !” 

“I’m just that sorry!” Heenan said 
contritely. “I never had much of any 
doin’s with preachers, an’ I couldn’t 
nowise know how yuh felt about it. 
I’m real sorry. This Christ, now, that 
yuh set such a lot o’ store by—didn’t 
He ever scrap none at all? Plumb 
peaceable an’ meek, was He?” 

“He drove the money changers from 
the temple,” Mason muttered. “But 
that is of no comfort to me. He never 
used force to satiate His own human 
rage or feed His pride, as I do. He 
bade His followers turn the other cheek 
when they were smitten.” 

Heenan shook his head. 

“I don’t nowise follow His argu- 
ment,” he confessed. “Yuh think this 


Christ was a perfect man, don’t yuh?” 
“He was the Perfect One,’ Mason 
murmured. 
“Been any perfect ones since?” 
“No.” 
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“Then just what are yuh beefin’ 
about? ’Cause yuh ain’t perfect your- 
self? Son, I can’sling Bible talk just 
about as well as a dago mucker with 
bunions on his fingers can stack cards, 
but I got ideas about men an’ women 
that I’ve picked up from mussin’ around 
with ’em, an’ watchin’ ’em perform. 
Me, I’ve took notice that most of us 
that has anythin’ at all out of the com 
mon run has mostl¥ just one thing— 
like a good pair of fists or a right nim- 
ble set o’ fingers, mebbe, or a quick 
hand with a gun an’ a good eye, or 
mebbe a gift for gab or makin’ ten dol- 
lars out o’ one, or somethin’ like that 
—an’ that that one thing we’ve got the 
most of is the thing we’ve got to make 
use of plenty if we get anywhere. 

“Some people, now, they use what- 
ever they’ve got the most of to do good 
with, an’ the most of us we just natur- 
ally use it for plumb devilment. But I 
reckon if any of us do anythin’ worth 
doin’ for ourselves or any one else, we 
got to do it in the line we’re best at, 
huh? Don’t you think so? New, don’t 
yuh reckon mebbe yuh could figure out 
some way 0’ fightin’ for Christ? Huh? 
You’re at your best with your fists, an’ 
I reckon yuh wasn’t made so for noth- 
in’. Yuh admit yourself that we none 
of us is perfect. Mebbe we most of 
us is perfect in some one line. I reckons 
that the line we’re the best at is the 
one we got to win with, whether we’re 
dealin’ faro or preachin’. What do yuh 
think ?” 

“T don’t know what to think,” Ma- 
son murmured wearily. “I thank you 
for your good wishes, my friend.” 

“Yuh needn’t,” Heenan said shortly. 
“Ain’t no thanks comin’ to me. Yuh 
won ’em in a fair fight. I wouldn’t 
feel so bad about bein’ a good scrapper, 
if I was you. I reckon mebbe, if 
you’re so darn’ anxious to do somethin’ 
for God, yuh may have a chance to 
use your fists for Him, ’cause, man, 
your fists is sure usable!” 
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CHAPTER VI. 


“Grizzly” Morgan’s three-room log 
shack had stood on the site of Anagrak 
many years before the gold strike had 
been made, and before any other tent 
or frame edifice had been reared near 
by to keep it company. Morgan was of 
the old school of American frontier 
trappers. He loved solitude, rather than 
endured it; and his trade was dear to 
him more as an art than as a means 
of earning a livelihood. He was as con- 
temptuous of gold as a spendthrift of 
economy. When “pay” was discovered 
in Anagrak, he took a surly delight in 
obstinately refusing to stake ground for 
himself. He was a trapper, he declared 
haughtily, not a ditch digger. Let the 
other fools bend their backs over the 
shovel. He'd stick to his trap lines, and 
win in the long run. 

So lightly did he regard the dis- 
covery of gold, and the subsequent 
mushroomlike appearance of a camp at 
his very door, that he refused to move 
to escape the semicivilization he so 
thorougMly detested, which had sprung 
up about him in a night. 

“Plenty of time,” he philosophized 
calmly. “I’m a young man yet.” He 
was rising sixty, but young in that he 
could physically outwear ninety-nine 
out of a hundred athletes in the prime 
and pride of their full youth. “I’m 
young, an’ this won’t last. They’ll go 
as they come. They weren’t here yes- 
terday, an’ they won’t be here to-mor- 
row. I’ve seen these gold camps bloom 
an’ wither before. A little thing like 
a bunch of money-drunk miners camped 
around temporary ain’t going to stam- 
pede me off my pet grounds. No, sir! 


I was here before they come, an’ I’m 
goin’ to be here after they’re all gone.” 

And so Grizzly Morgan lived on in 
his commodious three-room log hut, 
alone with his motherless eighteen-year- 
old daughter, Daisy. The girl was the 
best that Indian and white blood can 


produce. Her mother was the prettiest 
of all the women of the Chilkat tribe 
when Grizzly Morgan took her to wife, 
and Daisy had all the soft, feline, ani- 
mallike appeal of her full-blooded In- 
dian mother, tempered and refined by 
the blood of her white father. Her fea- 
tures were Caucasian—aquiline, strong, 
and yet delicate. Her cheeks were a 
faint, delicate olive, flushed through 
with a pink as vivid as the petal of a 
rose. Her eyes were large, dark, very 
slightly almond-shaped; and her blue- 
black hair, when loosed, fell to her 
small ankles. 

She was as integral a part of the wild 
in which she had been reared as the 
caribou or the foxes, or as the wild 
flowers that bloomed along the banks 
of the creeks throughout the short sum- 
mer, and she had as great a share of 
buoyant health and unconscious grace. 
She had been left motherless at the age 
of three, and from then on her only 
companion had been her fierce, aggres- 
sive, grizzled old father. When the 
gold strike brought men in hundreds to 
Anagrak, and to her very door, she 
looked upon them with a cold and hos- 
tile eye, and rebuked all their advances 
with calm and effectual contempt, until 
Victor Norris arrived. 

Victor was as fair as she was dark. 
A blue-eyed, delicate boy of twenty-two, 
he was as palpably out of place in the 





rough mining camp as a camp fire on 
a polished parlor floor. He was a frank, 
laughing, likable fellow, physically un- 
fitted for hardship, and cheerfully will- 
ing to do anything at all to earn his 
living. Wherefore, in Anagrak, he 
swamped out “Red” Murray’s saloon, 
the toughest dive in the camp, boyish 
and utterly untouched by the filthy flood 
of sin and degradation that flowed 
about him everywhere. He was a mys- 
tery, this well-educated, polished lad, 
with no apparent vices to account for 
the necessity of his doing the most 
menial of work to earn a livelihood. 
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But for that matter every other man in 
Anagrak was a mystery, and young 
Norris attracted but little attention. 

But Daisy Morgan noticed him. 
Whatever the manner of their first 
meeting may have been, it led to others 
and to a friendship that was becoming 
a jest inthe camp. It was a friendship 
that ripened fast, fed on many hours’ 
companionship each day. Old Morgan 
was away in the hills, running his traps, 
when they first met, and his work kept 
him away from home while their ac- 
quaintance grew. It was generally con- 
ceded by those who were familiar with 
Grizzly Morgan and his ways that when 
he returned, the young fellow would 
have a lively time dodging lead. Griz- 
zly’s daughter was his only prized pos- 
session, and he might well have earned 
his sobriquet by his manner toward po- 
tential candidates for her favor. 

A few minutes after Heenan’s de- 
parture from Greasy Bob’s shack, where 
the battered minister lay in his bunk, 
struggling in an agony of spirit, there 
was a timid knock at the door, and, 
upon Mason’s invitation to enter, it 
slowly opened, and Daisy Morgan 
crossed the threshold. She was trem- 
bling violently, and her black eyes were 
wide with fear and horror. She ad- 
vanced into the shack hesitantly, her 
hands clasped across her breast, eying 
the. disheveled preacher appealingly. 

““You—you’re a preacher, ain’t you?” 
she stammered. 

Mason bowed. 

i 

“You help folks that’s in trouble, 
don’t you?” 

“TI try to.” 

The girl nodded. 

“We was ’way down in Juneau when 
maw died, an’ there was one there then, 
an’ I know pa got him after maw died. 
I’m a Christian.” 

“T’m glad to hear that,” the Reverend 
Mason said perplexedly. 

“Pa got a preacher down in Skagway 


to baptize me,” the girl went on. “Pa’s 
a Christian, too. He don’t go to church 
or nothin’ like that, ’cause we ain’t 
never been where churches was, but 
he’s got a Bible, an’ he taught me to 
read it.” 

“That was fine of your father—to do 
that. I’d like to meet him.” 

“I wish he was here now!” the girl 
murmufed, with a sob running through 
her voice. “No, I don’t, neither. I’m 
glad he ain’t. Mebbe I wouldn’t want 
to tell him-about it. I’m in trouble.” 

“I’m very sorry,” the Reverend Ma- 
son murmured. “And can I help you?” 

“You got to,” the girl said desper- 
ately. “There’s some bad folks tryin’ 
to take my man away from me.” 


“Your man? Are you married, 
then ?” 
“Not yet. He’s the man I’m goin’ to 


marry. He was up to my house visitin’ 
with me to-night, when a man from 
Murray’s place come with a note for 
him. I knew before he ever opened 
it, even, that she had come for him. I 
just felt it, as plain as though some- 
body’d told me.” 

“She?” Mason questioned. “I don’t 
understand. Whom do you mean by 
‘she’ 7? 

“That woman in Dawson,” the girl 
said brokenly. ‘He explained to me all 
about her when he told me he loved me 
an’ asked me to marry with him. He 
thought he was in love with her once, 
an’ she wouldn’t have him. He told me 
that, when he was with her, it was just 
like he was drunk. He couldn’t hardly 
tell what he was doin’ when he was 
with her, but when he was away from 
her, he didn’t like her a bit. He told 
me that the thought of her just made 
him shiver when he was away from 
her, but when he was with her, she 
could just do anythin’ with him. He 
told me that he loved me sure enough, 
but that he was afraid of that woman. 
He’s awful honest. He didn’t need to 
tell me about her if he didn’t want to.” 
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“Well—er—ah—that was right of 
him to tell you,” the Reverend Mason 
stammered confusedly. “I don’t yet 
see e 

“She’s come for him,” the girl said 
dully. “I knew it when the man 
brought him that note. He got just as 
white an’ shook all over. He grabbed 
a-hold of me an’ hung on like he was 
scared. An’ he was scared, too. She 
asked him in the note to come an’ see 
her. She’s in her room at the hotel up 
over Murray’s saloon. Ff told him not 
to go, but he said he’d see her an’ come 
right back. I knew he wouldn’t come, 
so I followed him. I found a ladder, 
an’ put it up at the back an’ climbed up 
so I could look into the room where 
they was. She’s an awful bad woman. 
She’s pretty, an’ she’S got a white skin 
an’ nice yellow hair, but she’s awful 
bad. 

“She told him she loved him, an’ 
wanted to marry with him right away, 
but he pushed her off, an’ told her he 
loved me, an’ that it was all a mistake 
about his lovin’ her. But I could see 
he was scared of her, just like he told 
me. An’ then she gave him a drink of 
water. He said he was goin’ to go, 
said good-by to her, an’ was comin’ 
back to me, an’ I seen her put somethin’ 
in the water out of a little bottle. He 
drunk it, an’ it made him awful dizzy. 
He couldn’t hardly sit up, an’ then, after 
a while, he grabbed her in his arms an’ 
kissed her. I’d forgot to bring my 
gun with me, or I expect most likely 
I’d have killed her. But I didn’t have 
any gun, so I climbed down, an’ I heard 
some men talkin’ in the back room on 
the ground floor, an’ they was talkin’ 
about him an’ her. There was a fellow 
there—a big, tall, black-haired fellow 
they called Ruby Dan.” 

“Ruby Dan!” the Reverend Mason 
exclaimed harshly. 

“That’s what they called him. Do 
you know who he is?” 

“j’m afraid I do.” 








His face grew haggard, and a far- 
away look came into his eyes. Scenes 
of his old, wild life in the Southwest 
flitted through his memory. In all these 
scenes, the sinister face of a man ap- 
peared, the partner of his wild young 
days, the hot-blooded, lawless, wild- 
riding, hard-drinking boy with whom 
he had worked and frolicked for years, 
only to find that his partner was worse 
than lawless—that he was treacherously 
evil, rather than mischievously wild. 

“I’m afraid I do,” he repeated. “Go 
on!” 

“T found out that this woman had 
come with him, an’ that they both 
wanted my man to marry with her 


quick. He’s my man. I love him an’ 
he loves me. I reckon you got to help 
me.” 


“Well—er—what do you want me to 
do?” the Reverend Mason inquired. 

“Get him away from her,” the girl 
said tersely. “They’s a lot of bad 
men around Murray’s place, an’ this 
Ruby Dan is in with them all. They 
won't leave him go now without a fight. 
Can you fight?” 

“Fight?” the Reverend Mason ex- 
claimed in a startled voice. “Fight?” 

“T didn’t know if preachers could or 
not,” the girl explained. “Somebody’s 
got to. He’s my man.” 

A flash of resolution passed over the 
Reverend Mason’s face, and his huge 
hands clenched until the knuckles stood 
out white marble knots. 

“Fight!” he said again musingly ; and 
then abruptly: “Do you know why they 
want your man to marry this woman?” 

The girl shook her head. “No. She 
don’t love him.” 

“Ts he rich?” 

“No. He’s poor. He was rich once, 
but he’s poor now. He explained to me 
about that. He had a fight with his 
father, an’ his father took all his money 
away from him, an’ said he never could 
have any again. I don’t know why they 
want her to marry him, but they do, an’ 











you got to help me. She’s an awful bad 
woman [” 

The Reverend Mason 
sently. 

“Do you know where Bill Heenan 
lives ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Go to his shack, quick, and tell him 
to come here to me.” 

“An’ you'll help me?” 

“T will,” the Reverend Mason agreed 
shortly. “Hurry, now! Find Heenan 
and tell him to come here, and come 
quick! Tell him that I want him.” 

When the girl had gone, he stood 
staring intently at nothing. 

“Can I fight?” he repeated her ques- 
tion softly; and then: “ ‘If you do it 
unto one of the least of these, my breth- 
ren, you do it unto me.’” He looked 
down at his big clenched fists, flexed 
his huge arms with a triumphant feel- 
ing of power, and smiled queerly. “Yes, 
I can fight,” he said grimly. “Maybe 
Heenan was right. Maybe if I can fight 
for ‘one of these,’ I will really be fight- 
ing for Him. Maybe that’s my way. 
Maybe!” 

Heenan arrived shortly with the girl 
and took in the situation rapidly. 

“They’re framin’ the kid, for some 
reason or other,” he judged. “I know 
Vic Norris. Nice boy. I know Ruby 
Dan, too, an’ I know that any game 
he’s mixed up in is a bad one.” 

“l’m afraid I know him, the 
Reverend Mason said. “I had a part- 
ner once in the old days, Bill, down on 
the desert, that we called Ruby Dan. I 
thought him a wild fool, like the rest of 
us, but I found he had the mind and 
ways of a snake. I’m afraid this is the 
same Ruby Dan.” 

“Tough!” Heenan grunted. “A man 
certain does get to set store by a blanket 
partner, don’t he?” 

“He does,” the Reverend Mason 
agreed solemnly. “Have you got any 
plan for getting this boy away from 
them, Bill?” 


nodded ab- 
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“I. reckon my plan wouldn’t suit,” 
Heenan said, with an embarrassed 
laugh. “Mostly my plans are laid on 
two fists an’ a sweet-shootin’ pair 0’ 
guns, in a case like this, an’ I know 
how yuh feel about fightin’.” 

The Reverend Mason stretched his 
great arms, arid laughed. 

“T’m a fighter,” he declared, and this 
time with a ring of triumph in his voice. 
“T’ve been fighting for myself all my 
life, but to-night, Bill, I’m going to fight 
for God, for one of His children, and 
the Bible tells me that is one and the 
same thing. I’m a natural-born scrap- 
per, Bill. I can’t get away from it. 
And I’m a natural-born preacher. So 
to-night, my friend, I’m going to preach 
a sermon with my two fists, and, if 
need be, with a brace of sweet-shooting’ 
guns, as you say. I’m a two-handed 
artillery man, Heenan, and I can drive 
nails at thirty paces with a good pair 
of cannon.” 

Heenan slapped him a_ resounding 
thwack on the back, and laughed glee- 
fully. 

“Now you're talkin’!” he declared. 

There came a loud knocking at the 
door. 

“Who is it?” the Reverend Mason 
inquired. 

“Ole Swenson,” the man outside an- 


swered. “Ban you the preacher?” 
“Yes,” the Reverend Mason an- 
swered 


“Open up!” the voice boomed. “Ay 
ban want to talk to yuh.” 

The Reverend Mason was about to 
open the door when Heenan laid a re- 
straining hand on his arm. 

“Wait a minute,” he whispered. 
“That’s the big Swede bouncer from 
Red Murray’s place. Get the girl out 
o’ sight, an’ see what he wants.” 

Mason nodded acquiescence, and 
Heenan hurriedly bundled the girl un- 
der a heap of furs in the corner; then 
Mason unbarred the door, and Swen- 
son stamped in. He was a hulking, evil- 
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featured Swede, with a receding fore- 
head and the ugly blemish of a knife 
scar extending entirely across his right 
cheek from the corner of his mouth to 
the ear. He nodded briefly to Heenan 
and turned to the preacher. 

“Ay want you should come with me,” 
he said abruptly. “‘Ay*ban want you 
should marry two people right away 
quick. Ay give you money, yes.” 

Mason glanced casually at Heenan 
and caught the barest flicker of a wink 
and the slightest suggestion of an af- 
firmative nod. 

“Where are the two people who want 
to be married?” he questioned the 
Swede. 

“Dey ban by Murray’s place. I show 
you.” 

“I know where Murray’s is,” Mason 
put him off. “You needn’t bother to 
wait for me. I have some business to 
transact with Mr. Heenan that will take 
me perhaps five minutes, and then I'll 
be there. No, don’t trouble to wait. 
I know the way, and I'll come right 
over.” 

“Ay ban give you money,” the Swede 
repeated. 

“After the ceremony. Run along, 
now, and tell them that I'll be right 
over.” : 

“That makes it different,” Heenan 
mused, when the Swede was gone. “I 
suppose, o’ course, it’s Norris an’ Ruby 
Dan’s woman they want yuh to marry.” 

“Of course, Bill, I'll go alone. If I 
can get the boy away from them.on 
some pretext, I will, and if I can't, you 
break in and help me out as soon as 
you hear a fuss.” 

“I don’t like your goin’ in there 
alone,” Heenan demurred. ‘There ain't 
a tougher joint in the North, nor one 
harder to tear loose from, if they take 
a notion they’d like yuh to linger 
around. Yuh heeled?” | 

The Reverend Mason laughed joy- 
ously, and, opening a canvas sack, ex- 
tracted therefrom a pair of thirty- 


eights in forty-four cases, together with 
a cartridge belt and holsters. 

“I never could persuade myself to 
part finally from my guns, Bill,’ he 
said fondly, as he twisted, tossed, and 
deftly caught them with the affectionate 
air of a father playing with his child. 
“TI just naturally love these cannon, 
Bill, and I’m not boasting when I say 
that there are few who can make them 
behave better in a pinch. I never 
thought to use them again, but if use 
them I must, I’m very sure that I'll not 
disgrace them.” He thrust a gun into 
each side pocket of his mackinaw, and 
held out his hand to Heenan. “I feel 
like I was at last really going on the 
Lord’s errant, Bill,” he said fervently. 
“I’ll manage to make a noise if I get 
into trouble; so don’t break in until you 
hear something. I'll get your man for 
you somehow, my girl. Don’t follow 
too close after me, Bill. They may be 
watching. Good-by!” 

He strode out, with a buoyant, con- 
fident carriage, and Heenan swore in 
admiration of him. 

“He’s a white mari!” he declared. 
“Listen to me!” 

The girl nodded. 

“He'll get my man for me,” she 
answered confidently. “He’s a good 
preacher, ain’t he?” 

“Say, he’s my idea of a real one!” 
Heenan agreed with her. “I don’t wish 
him any trouble he can duck, but | 
could ’most hope he has to fight to get 
the boy away from Murray’s. I'd be 
right proud to stand alongside of such 
as him an’ handle ’em as they came. 
We'd best toddle along, now.” 


CHAPTER VII. 


Heenan urged the girl to return to 
her home, but she would not heed him. 
Stubbornly she remained at his side as 
he crouched in the snow in the shadow 
of a small building adjacent to Mur- 
ray’s saloon, straining ‘his ears for the 

















sound of any trouble within. Minutes 
passed, and none came. Up to the still, 
pure, cold skies ascended the discord 
of drunken blasphemy and ribald song, 
the muffled stamp of moccasined feet 
in clumsy dance, and the shrill, raucous 
-laughter of the dance-hall women. 
“They might get him, an’ I’d never 
hear him holler, with that racket an’ 
squeal goin’ on,” Heenan muttered 
nervously. “I’ll wait a couple o’ min- 
utes longer, an’ then I’m just goin’ to 
naturally step out an’ bust things.” 
The two minutes’ wait was unneces- 
sary. On the very heels of his resolu- 
tion came an angry, warning shout in a 
man’s voice, and then the roar of a 
gun. Heenan whooped unconsciously, 
and rushed for the entrance to Mur- 
ray’s. As he ran, he was vaguely con- 
scious of a spatter of shots, a medley of 
hoarse cries, and the crash of breaking 
woodwork. A flood of fright-crazed 
men and women rushing frantically out 
through the front door of Murray’s 
met and bore him back for an instant. 
He was thrown to tlie ground, regained 
his feet, and, fighting his way with his 
guns clubbed, won through to the sa- 
loon, to find it deserted by all save a 
few dealers and one of the bartenders. 
He reversed his guns as he threw 
himself through the door, holding them 
poised before him, ready for instant 
action. He caught the glint of steel in 
the bartender’s hand, and fired. The 
man behind the bar dropped, and, 
sweeping the room with the smoking 
muzzle of the gun in his left hand, 
Heenan dashed to the small stairway 
at the right of the room. As he bounded 
into the dark passage, one of the dealers 
whipped a gun from the check drawer 
in front of him and fired. The lead 
pellet shattered the door jamb a few 
inches behind the fleeing Heenan and 
showered his back and neck with fly- 
ing splinters. Then all was still below. 
Above, the shots continued—a rat- 
tling fusillade, accompanied by sharp 
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cries, groans, curses, the thud of fall- 
ing bodies, and the crash of woodwork. 
Heenan reached the dark, narrow land- 
ing at the top of the stairs, located the 
door of the room in the rear from which 
the sounds of the struggle came by the 
thin line of light that showed under- 
neath it, and, with lowered head and 
forethrust shoulder, charged through it 
like an angered bull through a paper 
barrier. 

In the far corner of the room, un- 
der a litter of broken furniture, lay the 
Reverend James A. Mason, down, 
wounded, smeared with blood, but con- 
scious, calm, and in command of the sit- 
uation. Five men lay about on the 
floor, in the grotesque, awkward posture 
of those tapped unexpectedly in violent 
action with the bony finger of death. 
Against the opposite wall, bleeding and 
battered, stood Ole Swenson, the Swede 
messenger, with his hands above his 
head as a sign of respect for the smok- 
ing guns yet held steady in the hands 
of the stricken preacher. Above one 
of the prone men knelt the fair-haired 
woman known to the criminal élite as 
the Convent Kid, weeping bitterly, 
stroking the still face of the evil man 
she had loved and served, and beseech- 
ing the life that had fled to answer her 
call. 

As Heenan crashed into the room, he 
sensed, rather than saw, her glance of 
maniacal hatred at the preacher, when 
she realized that Ruby Dan was dead; 
and, diving headlong like a football 
player tackling, he clutched and de- 
flected her arm as she snatched up a 
gun from the floor and fired at the 
wounded minister. She struggled with 
him furiously for a moment, clawing, 
catlike, at his face; then groaned, 
swooned, and lay still. 

A muffled knocking and a smothered 
groan startled Heenan, who leaped to 
his feet, with his gun poised. 

“Tn there,” the Reverend Mason mur- 
mured weakly, indicating a closet door. 
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“The boy—Norris. I locked him in 
there. He’s been drugged, and is only 
half conscious. They got me, Bill.” 
Heenan swore busily, and tore open 
the closet door. The boy floundered 
out on his hands and knees, and gazed 
dazedly about him. Heenan gave him 
but a cursory glance, disarmed the 
Swede, hurriedly knotted his hands be- 
hind him with his handkerchief, and, 
with a blasphemous prophecy of his fate 
should he attempt to escape, gave his 
attention to the wounded preacher. 
“No use.” Mason smiled wanly as 
Heenan searched his body for wounds. 
“They’ve made a sieve out of me, Bill. 


I tried to get the boy away by strata- 


gem, but it wouldn’t work. To think 
that my old partner, Ruby Dan, and I 
should die together like this! It was 
him, Bill—my old blanket partner. We 
did for each other. Ah!” 

Heenan followed the preacher’s gaze, 
and saw Daisy Morgan, wide-eyed and 
trembling, but resolute, standing in the 
doorway. She saw Norris sitting on 
the floor, swaying dizzily from the ef- 
fects of the drug, and ran to him with 
an incoherent croon of love. The boy 
clutched her hungrily, gazed into her 
eyes with intense bewilderment, and, 
with a shudder of returning comprehen- 
sion, hid his face on her breast. A light 
of peace and joy came into the Rev- 
erend Mason’s eyes as he beheld the 
two young lovers in each other’s arm 

“It was a good fight, Bill,” he whis- 
pered. “I’m not ashamed to go up to 
Him with the memory of it hot in me. 
It was a good fight, and I fought it 
for one of His children. I’m sorry I 
can’t preach at White’s to-morrow, aw- 
fully sorry, but this is my last sermon. 
Bill, do you think the boy could under- 
stand me?” 

Heenan laid the wounded man down 
softly, and led the dazed boy and his 
sweetheart to him. 

“Can you understand me, Norris?” 
the Reverend Mason whispered huskily. 


“I—think—so,” Norris stammered. 
“IT don’t understand it. Don’t know 
what’s happened. I was dizzy, and 
everything went black, but I’m better 
now.” 

“Then hear me,” the preacher said, 
and his voice rang clear. “I’m dying 
for you and the dear little girl who 
loves you. My life is the price of your 
happiness and hers, my boy. Remem- 
ber always the price at which it was 
bought, and never undervalue it. Can 
you understand me?” 

“Yes,” the boy whispered huskily. 

The wounded man’s eyes were dim- 
ming fast; his voice was the faintest 
ghost of a whisper as he spoke again, 
and Heenan must needs lean close to 
the struggling lips to hear their final 
utterance. 

¥Good-by, Bill Heenan!” he mut- 
tered. “I’m going to put in a strong 
plea for you up there. Good-by! I 
was a fighter, like you, Bill. I fought 
my last fight for one of His children. 
I guess it’s all right.” 

Heenan, holding the preacher’s huge 
body in his arms, felt a sudden tremor 
run through it. After a moment, he 
gently laid his burden down and rose 
to his feet. 

“He was a white man!” He paid the 
highest tribute in his vocabulary brok- 
enly. “He was white. I’ll keep your 
last date for yuh, pardner.. Yuh made 
a date for a preachin’ at White’s to- 
morrow. God knows I can’t preach, but 
I’m goin’ to try, old-timer. I give yuh 
my word there’s goin’ to be somethin’ 
said for the God yuh set such store by, 
in Peg White’s gamblin’ hall ’twixt two 
an’ three to-morrow, if I plumb have to 
say it myself!” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


The promise was kept. Something 
good was said for God, and it was Big 
Bill Heenan who said it, standing be- 
hind the rude, unpainted coffin that bore 














the body of the Reverend James A. 
Mason, militant minister. The place 
was jammed to its capacity, and the 
most eloquent of orators could not have 
wished for a more sincerely solemn and 
attentive audience than that which hung 
on Heenan’s halting words. He told 
them in his own way of Mason’s life 
and struggle, and of his death in Mur- 
ray’s the night before. 

“T don’t know nothin’ about God,” he 
admitted, “but if a guy like this was 
so plumb stuck on Him, an’ was so darn’ 
sure about it, I reckon there must be 
somethin’ in it, He just naturally set 
his heart on havin’ a preachin’ here to- 
day, an’ a preachin’ there’s goin’ to be.” 

He gingerly took up a New Testa- 
ment he had found among the preach- 
er’s effects, and held it up for all to 
see. 

“This jhere is a Bible,” he informed 
his audience. “It tells in it all about 
the Christ that this feller set such store 
by. I ain’t never read none of it, so 
I don’t know head from tail. I'll just 
have to open it promiscuous, an’ read 
somethin’ to yuh. I reckon that’s the 
nearest thing to preachin’ that I can 
do.” 

In the breathless silence that obtained 
in the big hall, the crackle of the leaves 
as Heenan opened the book was plainly 
heard in the farthest corner. So in- 
tent were all on Big Bill and the strange 
words he uttered that none noticed the 
arrival of a woman, unknown to most 
in the camp. It was the Convent Kid 
—haggard, old looking, with the ap- 
pearance of youth, innocence, and in- 
experience stripped from her at last. 
She walked like one in a trance, and, 
like one entranced, hearkened to Big 
Bill Heenan’s words. Heenan opened 
the book at the story of Mary Magda- 
lene and slowly read it. When he had 
done, he made comment, after his own 
fashion. 

“T get the idea from this,” he de- 
clared, “that this Christ didn’t think a 
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heap o’ jumpin’ on a woman when she 
was down, pervided that she’d rather 
get up than stay down. [I like that style 
myself. I 2 

“Can I get up if I want to?” a 
woman’s voice rang out sharply. 

It was the Convent Kid. All eyes 
were turned on her haggard face as she 
forced her way through the crowd to- 
ward Heenan with outstretched hands. 
“Can I get up if I want to?” she re- 
peated desperately. 

Heenan’s face darkened with anger; 
then, as his glance fell on the open 
Book-that he held in his hand, grew 
puzzled. The woman won her way 
through the crowd and dropped on her 
khees in front of the coffin, behind 
which Heenan stood. 

“Can I,” she repeated, “if I want to?” 

“Me, I don’t know nothin’ about such 
things,” he admitted ; “‘but it says in this 
Book that yuh can, an’ Mason believed 
the Book was so. He was a white man, 
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an’ mebbe he knew somethin’ I don’t. 

He leaned over the coffin and ex- 
tended the Bible to the weeping woman. 

“Take it,” he said. “Read it your- 
self, an’ see if yuh can make anythin’ 
out of it. I got a hunch somehow that 
Mason’d be right pleased for yuh to 
have it.” 

The weeping woman clasped the book 
to her breast, and rose. 

“T can,” she declared in a triumphant 
voice. “I can, and I will.” 

Heenan stared at her dazedly. 

“T made a convert by my preachin’,” 
he whispered to himself, ‘‘just the same 
as if Mason himself had been here an’ 
done it! Well, what do yuh know 
about that?” 

As he was leaving the hall with Nor- 
ris and Daisy Morgan, a dog team 
dashed up, and a short, paunchy man, 
in strikingly new and gaydy furs, 
hopped from the sled and bustled up to 
the young fellow. 

“Why, Adams!” Norris greeted him 
in surprise. 
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“Your father, sir,” the fat man 
panted. “We’ve been searching for you 
everywhere for weeks.” 

Norris paled and shrank. 

“Father!” he exclaimed. ‘He isn’t 
—isn’t 2 

“Sorry to have to tell you, sir,” the 
man called Adams said gravely. “More 
than a month ago he died, sir. He left 
you everything, Mr. Norris, sir. For 
a year before he died, he tried in every 
way to find you.” 

Norris put his hands over his eyes, 
and his shoulders shook. 

“Poor dad!” he murmured. “I’m so 
sorry! So sorry, dad!” 

“He forgave you, sir,” Adams said 
softly. “You'll be returning with me 
at once?” 

“With my fiancée,” Norris said sol- 
emnly. “Mr. Adams, this is the young 
lady who will become my wife as soon 
as we reach Dawson, on our return. 
Daisy, this is Mr. Adams, an old em- 
ployee and friend of my father’s.” 

Adams stared at the girl in dismay, 
forgetting, in his astonishment, to ac- 
knowledge the introduction. 

“But, Mr. Norris, sir 
in a horrified voice. 
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“Adams!” Young Norris snapped 
out the word like the crack of a whip, 
and Adams withered instantly under 
the rebuke. 

“Yes, sir,’ he murmured, and bowed 
low to the girl. 

“She will be Mrs. Victor Norris as 
soon as we reach a minister,” the young 
fellow went on significantly. “Do you 
understand, Adams?” 

“Yes, sir,” the man murmured defer- 
tially. “I understand.” 

Heenan slipped away unnoticed. 

“T understand, too,” he muttered to 
himself. “The young guy’s goin’ to 
play square with the girl, like he prom- 
ised Mason he would. Somehow, I 
reckon this Mason person preached 
right some sermon in this camp, even 
if he didn’t say much.” 

He held his course on out into the 
still spruce forests in silence, gnd, after 
he had traversed a mile through the 
lonely, snow-covered aisles of the for- 
est, he took up the thread of his thought 
vocally once more. 

“Yes, sir. I reckon he preached some 
sermon in this camp,” he repeated, and 
then chuckled. ‘I’m some _ preacher 
myself, by jingo! Some evangelist!” 
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DUST 
INY atoms of dust 
Wavering down the wind; 
And they might have been the heart of the rose, 
Or the scented drift of apple snows, 
Or the quince’s cloven rind! 


Beauty flees as a dream 

When the morning twilight wanes— 
Fades like the harvest aureole; 
Yet ever the fragile, breathing soul 

Of loveliness remains! 


CLINTON SCOLLARD. 
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ON THE 


RIDGE AT CHATELARD 


S> MIRIAM MICHELSON © 


“OU know the bridge over the 





torrent that comes down 
from the glaciers above 
Chatelard? It was here he 


met her, just at the stone 
that marks the dividing line between 
France and Switzerland. 

He was coming up from Chamonix, 
condemned by his physician to a tramp 
through Switzerland to cure a persist- 
ent insomnia. He was a tourist, but 
against his will an Alpine walker with 
the most-complete distaste for the vol- 
untarily assumed hardships of tramp- 
ing, and filled, besides, with a fastidious 
dislike for the ebullient climbers 
whose stories afflict the little town at 
the foot of Mont Blanc—already nois- 
ily vocal with four-footed donkeys’ 
brayings. 

So he tramped—and swore. The in- 
congruity of his joyless presence among 
a world of pleasure seekers made him 
grin; but the grin was sardonic—it had 
no mirth in it. 

Till he saw her. 

She had walked down from Finhaut 
over the Salvan Pass with a party, had 
lunched at Chatelard, and then had 
parted with her companions. But this 
he did not know. All he knew, as she 
appeared before him at the Swiss end 





of the bridge—the road turns here, and 
these two Americans were the only 
human beings in the world for that 
minute—was that she was the gayest, 
lightest, finest creature he had ever 
seen. 

It was inconsistent of him, of course, 
for, with her short skirt, coming just 
below the tops of her high boots, her 
blouse belted snugly at the waist, her 
side satchel hung from her belt, her 
alpenstock over her shoulder, her soft, 
red hat, its brim flattened, and an edel- 
weiss pinned triumphant above her 
spirited face, she was nothing if not 
the very typical tourist. And women 
trampers were the most offensive to 
him. 

But this particular tourist had shin- 
ing hair which she wore, with glad un- 
conventionality, in flat, heavy braids 
that fell below her waist. And this 
particular tourist had a face alert with 
health and eager joy in living. She 
walked as if with each step she took 
strength from the earth, and the branch 
of green, with its wild berries, that she 
held in a gauntleted hand brushed the 
ground now and then with a touch 
hardly lighter than her feet. As she 
was coming toward him with her chin 
in the air—for there are wonders to be 
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seen high in the sky in Switzerland— 
he could look squarely at her for a mo- 
ment. She was almost upon him before 
her eyes fell from the glories above 
to the miracle she had unconsciously 
wrought in him. 

Then, without the slightest intention 
of so doing, he raised his cap, stopping 
short and smiling admiringly. Just be- 
cause she was so bonny a thing, he 
couldn’t help it, he explained to himself. 
And she, with a bit of a flush in her 
cheek, but possessed at least tempo- 
rarily of as frank and informal a spirit, 
dimpled brightly as she nodded and 
passed on. 

At the inn, he found out her name 
from the clerk. It suited her—and 
him. Saying it over to himself, he 
walked on up the pass, forgetting to 
rail at the purposelessness of climbing 
till one’s back ached, only to turn about 
and go downhill, feeling as if there 
were steel brakes on the calves of one’s 
legs; and all without caring whether 
one afrived or regretting one’s depar- 
ture. 

He discovered that it was a delightful 
mental exercise to build and recast and 
build again dialogues between himself 
and her, a series of questions and an- 
swers that might have said themselves 
had he spoken to her, instead of merely 
bowing as they passed. 

At Finhaut that night, he took up 
the thread of imaginary conversation 
he had been idly weaving on the way 
and, following it, fell asleep, a smile 
for her upon his lips. His old friend, 
the American doctor at the legation at 
Paris, would have attributed that first 
wonderful sleep to the hard climb up 
the pass. Jaffney himself knew that he 
owed it to her. 

3ut the next morning he informed 
himself that he was an ass, and that, 
as he wished to retain his self-respect, 
he should indulge no more in lacka- 


daisical dreaming. But, upon carrying 


out this decision with that promptitude 


and thoroughness which made his value 
to the great business interests he served, 
he discovered that he suffered from 
the deprivation of this unknown girl’s 
company.. Whereupon, he called him- 
self an opium fiend of fancy, an 
imaginative dipsomaniac, a drunken 
dreamer, and other hard combinations 
of names. 

That night—he had gotten to Ver- 
nayaz—he tossed about till his every 
nerve protested, in discordant chorus. 
But he turned sternly from the winning 
appeal of her dream face and made 
jingles to the rhythm of the waterfall 
hushing through the night, to drown 
her voice. And he slept not at all. 

At daybreak he climbed up to the 
waterfall, where he found himself 
wording his impressions as he would 
have said them to the girl stranger, had 
she stood there beside him. He laughed 
aloud then. It was absurd to break 
upon the wheel of stern determination 
so light a butterfly of thought as this 
imaginative fancy of his for a girl he 
would probably never see again. Why, 
this was to give it the power of the 
forbidden over him! Absurd! Soon, 
he wagered with ‘himself, he would 
weary of the play, and the girl would 
bore him in fancy as thoroughly as she 
would have, doubtless, in fact, had their 
one meeting developed into acquaint- 
ance. 

Suppose—suppose, for instance, she 
should appear coming down that ferny 
path to the right, whence any good for- 
tune in the world might arrive? At 
sight of him she would stop, and, re- 
membering their meeting at Chatelard, 
she would flush again that sofi and 
radiant pink. He would raise his cap, 
as at Chatelard, but—profiting now by 
his conviction of having missed his op- 
portunity—this time he would stop and 
hold out his hand No, how could 
he hold out his hand, if he had never 
been introduced to her? Yes, but, he 
told himself impatiently, if one couldn’t 























have perfectly unhindered flights of 
fancy, one might as well be limited 
altogether to facts! 

So he, holding out his hand: “Fairy 
stories come true, Miss Suzanne Dori- 
oll, since I meet you again. And I 
thought you on the way to Chamonix.” 

She, surprised, yet not at all dis- 
pleased: “I was, and would be now, 
if I didn’t believe with Stevenson that 
a walking tour is never perfect unless 
one walks by oneself. But how did 
you know i é 

“Know your name? Why, it has 
sung an accompaniment to my every 
step all the way from Chatelard! Su- 
zanne Dorioll—Suzanne Dorioll—Su- 
zanne Dorioll Can’t you hear it? 
You’ve no idea what a fine rhythm it 
has to march to!” 

She, abashed a bit, but charmingly 
pretty in her indecision, did not answer. 
' He: “Forgive me, but I simply can- 
not go through the formalities with 
you. You are different—and so am I. 
If we are ever to know each other, as 
in fancy I already know you, it will 
not be by making our way through a 
maze of conventionalities.” 

A quick skip of ways and means, and 
he had got them both to the hotel; 
he had ordered luncheon out in the 
open, no roof save the illimitable arch 
above being worthy to lift itself over 
this Dulcinea’s head; and she was sit- 
ting opposite him. It was a delight to 
serve her, so girlishly hungry she was, 
such pretty little fashions she had of 
leaning forward, of settling her collar, 
her Alpine hat, the long braids that 
made her look like a mountain ingénue, 
thé short skirt below which her stout, 
high boots were crossed. 

“You know,” she was saying—she 
was his own creation, and he was very 
tender of her reputation; therefore, 
when she said a seemingly forward 
thing, he, knowing the genesis of her 
thoughts, did not need to apologize for 
her—‘‘you know, I wondered whether 
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you’d turn and catch me looking after 
you on the bridge that day at Cha- 
telard.” 

He: “You did look after me?” He 
said it with an excellently surprised 
accent, all things considered. 

She: “Yes. You know at times one 
meets a particular pair of eyes—no, 
not always men’s eyeg—that seem to 
have a definite and personal message 
in them. I was sorry I wasn’t a man, 
or you a girl, that day at Chatelard. 
We needn’t have passed each other 
then ; we might have gone on together.” 

He: “We did. As a matter of fact, 
Miss Dorioll, I took you with me.” 

She: “7” 

He: “Your image—your name— 
your personality. It was so charming 
of you to respond when I bowed to 
you. You didn’t think me presuming?” 

She: “Not then.” 

He, laughing: “Well, what’s the use 
of having a ‘particular pair of .eyes’ if 
one isn’t permitted to have a particular 
sort of tongue to match? I say, let’s 
be friends”—holding out his hand, into 
which hers dropped lightly—‘great 
friends, capital friends! A friend’s an 
acquisition I don’t make easily, do 
you?” 

She slyly: “Sometimes.” 

He skipped the rest of that; the dia- 
logue moved too slowly. Instead, he 
took her to see the gorge, and, in the 
solemn depths of the cut which the 
Triente down for half a mile 
through the terrific black mountain, the 
railing she leaned upon gave way, and. 
she slipped, gave a cry, and fainted. 
He caught her, though, quickly, but 
slipped himself from the platform, to 
which he clung with one arm, holding 
her fast with the other, while the milky 
stream of glacier water roared and 
rushed below. She opened her eyes 
just as he had given up all hope of 
being able to endure the strain. 

“What a cowardly thing it is to 
faint!” she said, smiling up at him 
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bravely, though her lips were white. 
“What shall I do to atone?” 

“Put your arms about my neck and 
cling tight, so that I can have both 
hands free to get a better hold.” 

She did, and he worked his way 
along till he came to the upright of the 
bridge, when, loosening her hands one 
after the otherghe tested their strength, 
and left her hanging by her pretty fin- 
ger tips till, with an effort, he had 
hauled himself up on the bridge. Then 
he bent and lifted her up beside him. 
She sat then, weak and dizzy, eyes 
closed, leaning back against the 
bowlders, and presently—for time goes 
fast when two have faced death to- 
gether—he put his arm about the girlish 
figure and drew her to him 

At the time he was content with this 
scene; it satisfied his feeling that so 
informal an acquaintance ought not to 
ripen slowly. But he got to feeling 
foolish before long. As he sat there 
alone in the forest, amusing himself 
with his fancied drama, he grew con- 
scious of himself grinning mockingly 
behind that lover who had saved a girl’s 
life up in the gorge, precisely as every 
cheaply melodramatic hero he had 
reviled in print was bound to do! And 
he fell asleep out there in the forest, 
wearied from a wakeful night, but 
sneering triumphantly at the vindica- 
tion of his right to make a fool of him- 
self, relying upon the cloying romance’s 
palling speedily upon him. 

When he waked, his heart was beat- 
ing unaccountably, and the sense of the 
girl’s presence was strong upon him. 
The curious realism of the dream he 
had dreamed of her amazed, troubled 
him. Was he really ill, that a dream 
could so affect him? Or was it— 
worse? Was he in love, actually: in 





love, with a girl he had seen but once, 
of whom he knew nothing? 

Back he turned, as soon as he had 
settled his account at the hotel, toward 
Chatelard. 


He would find Miss Su- 


zanne Dorioll, cultivate acquaintance 
with this girl who had awakened an 
interest that no feminine creature had 
stirred in years. It might be that the 
charm with which his fancy had en- 
dowed her would find realization. If 
not, at least the process of finding out 
that she was not different, not wonder- 
ful, but just disappointingly like other 
girls whose youth and beauty fired one’s 
imagination, would still be mental oc- 
cupation enough to divert one’s mind 
from self and lack of sleep—which, as 
Jaffney cynically remarked, was of hy- 
gienic value. If this was the way na- 
ture had hit upon of winning him back 
to interest enough in the world to care 
to keep on living in it, why, it was a 
very pretty way. And if this way were 
to turn out a desperately sad one for 
him—if Miss Dorioll were all he had 
dreamed her, and yet should fail to 
find in him that sweetly tyrannical at- 
traction which he had found in her, 
well—he’d love her for making him 
love her, however little that love might 
mean to her! 

In this frame of mind, he got down 
again to Chatelard. But the bustling 
little station; the crowd of drivers, de- 
generate sons of old-time guides; the 
mountain ponies, their ears in nets, jan- 
gling their bells in a frenzy of protest 
at the gnats; the great six-horse dili- 
gence full of commonplace people, dis- 
enchanted him. Besides,- there was a 
blond girl in the front seat, her red 
hat looped up like a roughrider’s, who 
looked so like a vulgarized replica of 
Suzanne Dorioll that he let the dili- 
gence, starting now with bustling jol- 
lity, go off without him. 

He. followed on foot, across the 
bridge which a girl’s presence had glori- 
fied, plodding along the road which be- 
comes uninteresting as Switzerland be- 
comes France, and, to his surprise, 
caught up with the diligence at its first 
stopping place. 

It is a long grade, tiresome and slow, 














from Chatelard to Chamonix, and the 
driver, to while away the ennui of that 
long pull, had taken his first drink at 
the little station. Now, carrying his 
bottle with him, he walked beside the 
lumbering coach, drinking steadily and 
appreciatively, while the horses pur- 
sued their intelligent way, around turns 
when necessary, keeping conscientiously 
to the right when another team passed, 
and all unguided. 

For a time Jaffney walked also. The 
presence of that blond girl on the front 
seat made the coach intolerable to him; 
she was so like a bad, cheap copy of a 
particularly fine work that he felt in- 
dignation at sight of her. But pres- 
ently it occurred to the cynic in him 
that there might be a disciplinary sig- 
nificance in this same offensive blond 
girl, this creation in an earlier manner 
of the Artist Creator’s. And, catching 
her eye fixed provocatively upon him 
as he walked beside the diligence, he 
swung himself up the high step at one 
of the frequent stopping places and took 
the seat beside her. 

She gave him his opportunity quickly 
—dropped her “Baedeker” over the 
side, noisily deprecated his jumping out 
for it, thanked him effusively when he 
returned. 

“T noticed you at Chatelard,” she 
said, laughing out shrilly, elated that 
her flirtation was being watched by the 
other passengers. “There was 
thin’ about you that made me bet I’d 
run across you again.” 

A silence fell upon him. She—she, 
in his waking dream of Her, had said 
some such thing, though it had not been 
just so expressed. 

The blond girl rallied him, and, with 
a squirm for the bitter dose he was him- 
self administering, he rose to her 
chaff. 

“Didn’t you intend to walk all the 
“way to Chamonix?” she demanded. 

“Yes—till I saw you up here on the 
seat alone.” 
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“And took pity on me—huh?” she 
coquetted. 

“And thought you might take pity 
on me.” 

“Fat lot you look ’sif you needed 





pity! What’s the matter? Best girl 
thrown off on you?” 

“Worse than that,” he said. ‘She 
doesn’t even know “a 

“How ‘ovesick you are? That it?” 


she asked encouragingly. 

“Ye—es,” he admitted slowly. “That 
describes it. Lovesick! Lovesick!” 
The repetition was full of contempt. 

Its significance did not escape the 
blond girl, though she misinterpreted 
it. She blushed, accepting, and laughed 
gayly ; and the flush on her cheek smote 
him as a coarse travesty of something 
fine and beautiful he had seen once on 
Yet ruthlessly 
he gave sentimentality to the knife, and 
the rest of the way the blond girl felt 
herself to be “the life of the party.” 

He swung her down from her high 
seat that she might walk, when she 
wearied of the diligence’s snail pace. 
He listened, laying her empty-headed 
chatter like a stinging plaster to his 
romantic soul, when she burst into a 
string of obvious commonplaces at their 
first sight of the glorious glacier. And 
he lifted her up again when the dili- 
gence prepared for a burst of hypo- 
critical speed as they approached the 
town. 

He even accompanied her to the hotel, 
and was standing by her side as she 
registered when he caught sight of Su- 
zanne Dorioll’s name on the page oppo- 
site. Then, without explanation, he 
said good-by, and left the bewildered 
blond girl staring after him. 

But though he made many and well- 
paid inquiries, he could not trace the 
owner of that beloved name. Miss 
Dorioll had left, the clerk said, that 
very afternoon, and had given no for- 
warding address. 

Jaffney did not sleep that night, ex- 
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cept for an hour or two toward morn- 
ing, when he dreamed that Suzanne 
Dorioll and the blond girl were one. 
Both were laughing at him, while he, 
too, pretended to laugh at himself, but 
felt all along the bitterness of the pre- 
tense. 

This became his recurring nightmare. 
By day, though, fearing to lose even his 
imaginative ideal of her, he wooed her 
back—the Suzanne of his dreams. She 
lived with him. She walked and talked 
with him. Fvery beautiful thing he 
saw he shared, in fancy, with her. But 
at the end of the week fortunately Doc- 
tor Brownell, who was more of a friend 
than a physician to him, came to 
Chamonix and took him away from the 
vile little hotel where he had been 
stranded. The doctor threatened him 
with nervous prostration, and, after 
settling his patient at a Paris hospital 
near the legation, proceeded to work 
out theories upon him with scientific 
joy. 

Jaffney submitted, but before he quit- 
ted Chamonix, he left, with the hotel 
clerk, a letter for Miss Dorioll, to be 
kept till she should send for her mail; 
a letter, signed in full—“Edward Hern- 
don Jaffney”—with his banker’s ad- 
dress, that began like this: 


3ELOVED: For you are my beloved. You 
can’t help my loving you any more than I 
can—and I assure you no one could have 
tried harder. But ever since you came down 
over the pass and smiled at me, a stranger, 
on the bridge at Chatelard, I have carried 
your image with me. 

I am not mad enough to hope that you 
have thought of me as I have thought and 
dreamed of you, but it isn’t possible, I won't 
believe, that the moment that stamped your 
personality upon my heart should have 
passed without giving you some impression 
of me and my jnner self. So if you are you, 
you will understand the spirit in which this 
letter is conceived; if you are the Suzanne 
Dorioll my fancy knows, something that ex- 
ists between souls must tune your ear to the 
key in which this is written, and you cannot 
misunderstand or resent what perhaps no 
other woman would read aright. 


Will you write a single word in answer, 
then—just yes or no? 

I fear your answer—frankly—from my 
soul. If it be yes, I know the unbelieving 
thing that’s part of me will make me doubt 
that the girl I’ve idealized could so reply to 
a stranger. If it be no, all hope of woman’s 
companionship is gone forever for me. For 
I never saw the girl who made the word 
“wife” recreated in its first holy, unspotted 
significance—if that girl is not you. 


In the days that followed, Jaffney 
would have given all he was worth and 
all he hoped to be to have had that mad 
letter back in his possession. He cursed 
himself for a fool to whom nothing 
more richly deserved could happen than 
that his offer should be accepted. He 
saw Suzanne Dorioll—now that the let- 
ter was irrevocably gone—as just such 
another as that blond girl in the dili- 
gence, whose vulgarity he had pre- 
scribed homeopathically to cure himself 
of his fantasy. He demanded of him- 
self what sort of woman would answer 
such an epistle from a man she had 
never spoken to, a stranger! He 
blushed for his folly, and thanked the 
Lord that no one knew but himself. 

And then he waited. 

Long. 

And feverishly. 

No answer came. He told himself 
the letter was lost; the letter was fol- 
lowing her, doubtless, as she traveled 
over the Continent; the letter was still 
waiting at Chamonix, and would, if 
Heaven were merciful, rest there for- 
ever in oblivion. He prayed that she 
might reject him, if she did get it, and 
promised candles of gratitude and good 
sense everlasting to the saint who 
should rescue him from his predica- 
ment. And then he turned.on himself 
in a panic, wondering what on earth 
he could do with a life as empty as his 
would be without even a dream of her 
left in it. 

As he idled there in Paris, he fluc- 
tuated between hope and despair, never 
being quite sure what he hoped and 

















what despaired of, till one day at his 
banker’s office, where he was to meet 
his friend, the doctor, and go home with 
him in his new motor to dinner, a hand 
was laid upon his shoulder, and Doctor 
Brownell’s voice said, “Jaffney, my 
wife’s niece has just arrived. I want 
you to meet her.” And he found him- 
self face to face with Suzanne Dorioll. 


II. 


To go back to that other meeting on 
the bridge at Chatelard: 

Miss Dorioll, as has been said, had 
walked down from Finhaut with a 
party But at lynch one of those fatal 
disagreements that beset Americans in 
Europe—particularly when a party in- 
cludes unmarried people of both sexes 
—had broken up the little coterie irre- 
trievably. Manifestly then, since the 
party as a whole was bound for Cha- 
monix, Miss Dorioll herself must either 
go on with them—and how could she 
travel with a party the son of whose 
leader she had just rejected?—or she 
must retrace her steps. No one was 
ever known to stay at Chatelard; one 
merely arrived at or departed from 
there. 

She had just got this far in her 
thoughts when, on the bridge, she 
passed Edward Jaffney. Now, she was 
not in the mood to flirt; she had per- 
haps flirted already too much—though 
never would she admit it to Mrs. Need- 
ham, or to Tom, the obtuse, proposing 
son. But there was something special 
about Jaffney’s smile. It said to her: 
“My dear, I’d give anything in the 
world just this minute to know:you!” 
And a sentiment of that sort is apt to 
wake a corresponding impulse. Be- 
sides, he looked so charmingly different 
from young Needham! In that fleeting 
moment, as they stood smiling at each 
other on the bridge, she was saying 
in her heart: 

“Tom Needham, if you had been 
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dark and lean, with, it may be, a hint 
of devilish temper in gray eyes that 
yet have a particular way of smiling— 
if, Tom, you silly boy, you’d been a 
man—a man like this one now a-walk- 
ing up the pass PS 

And suddenly she determined, since 
Tom Needham had made it impossible 
for her to go ahead, that she would 
even go back up that very pass herself. 
It was a lovely pass! 

Now, just how much she held poor 
Tom’s tactless choice of time for a pro- 
posal responsible for her own action, 
how much sincerity there was in this, 
one cannot say. But when adventure, 
curiosity, inclination pull one way, a 
faintly unpleasant factor on the other 
side may prove the decisive weight in 
the scale. Miss Dorioll wrote a little 
note to her chaperon, Tom’s mother, 
and, catching up her suit case, which 
had come down by carriage, took the 
diligence back to Finhaut. 

It was an impulsive thing to do, but 
it had this virtue—it cut her loose from 
the Needham party. The party would 
stay but two days in Chamonix; then 
she might come down again into the 
valley, see Mont Blanc, go on to Geneva 
to visit a chum of hers, and then re- 
join her aunt in Paris. Though a trifle 
whimsical, it was an altogether feasible 
plan. She believed she intended to 
follow it. But as the diligence toiled 
up the pass, Miss Dorioll, who sat in 
front with the driver, saw one of the 
numerous walkers ahead—a_ rather 
gaunt, dark man, walking with a nerv- 
ous energy that carried him past all 
other pedestrians. It vexed her that 
the fellow had eyes for no one, not 
even lifting them as the coach swung 
by, but walking on like one possessed. 
Still, she told herself that she would 
follow her plan. Only—she did not say 
just when. 

That evening, at the little hotel at 
Finhaut, a blond American girl made a 
careful toilet for dinner. It was really 
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a remarkable one, considering the fact 
that she had only a suit case with her, 
and had been already traveling three 
weeks. Miss Dorioll dressed, it must 
be confessed, deliberately. She in- 
tended to see those rather weary gray 
eyes belonging to a gentleman with a 
particular sort of smile light up at sight 
of her. Beyond that she did not go. 
As a matter of fact, she did not quite 
go that far in words; she pretended to 
herself, like the pretty hypocrite she 
was, that she was putting on the be- 
coming little dark-blue crépe—open at 
the throat, which was decked with 
white lace—only for the pleasure there 
was in changing into something fresh 
after a long, somewhat dusty drive. 
But every hook and clasp she fastened 
knew better; there was a high purpose 
in her eye to look beautiful and to 
make people aware of her beauty. 

And, after all, the stupid fellow did 
not appear in the little dining room. 
It would have been an ideal setting, so 
small, so intimate it was. But she 
slipped on the blue crépe again in the 
morning, pinning at the throat a spray 
of honeysuckle she had gathered at her 
little square casement window, and 
went down to breakfast with the gay, 
adventurous step of one who knows 
something is going to happen. 

It didn’t. Miss Dorioll breakfasted 
leisurely. There was nothing else to 
do but dawdle, she told herself. Really, 
she was here for that purpose, so that 
the Needhams might safely be gone 
from Chamonix and leave the coast 
clear for her. So she dawdled. In 
vain. When the old French waiter, 
with a face like a fat friar and a smile 
that belied it, came at last to clear away, 
the man Miss Dorioll was looking beau- 
tiful for had not arrived. 

“Not many people at Finhaut?’ she 
said to the waiter, making her tip a 
generous one. 

“Not many, mademoiselle. Merci 
bien, mademoiselle. Most people stay 





at Vernayaz, at the gorge, you see, or 
go down to Chamonix.” 

“Yet—I was not the only arrival last 
evening.” 

“No. There was also a monsieur, a 
walking American.” 

“T did not see him at breakfast,” 
Miss Dorioll remarked very carelessly. 

“No, mademoiselle. That monsieur 
both supped and breakfasted in his 
room—fatigued from his walk, he told 
me. Yet such is his curious determina- 
tion that this morning, before our first 
breakfast bell, he is off again walking 
to Salvan.” 

“Oh!” said Miss Dorioll, losing in- 
terest, and she walked up to her room. 

She unpinned the spray of honey- 
suckle and threw it out of the window, 
took off the crépe and slipped into her 
tramping dress, thankful that the maid 
had made it fairly presentable. Then 
she set out herself for a walk. 

It was a lovely morning, the air a 
benediction; Miss Dorioll walked well 
and enjoyingly, taking the excellent 
road to Salvan, merely because one 
must go somewhere, and to go in the 
opposite direction would only cover 
again territory seen but yesterday. 

When the diligence overtook her— 
nearly empty going this way, but full 
bound for Chatelard—she decided she 
had walked enough, hailed it, and rode 
gayly into Salvan. 

She was very gay indeed as she came 
out upon the wide balcony, which is 
the chalet’s open-air dining room. The 
view was entrancing; she was glori- 
ously hungry; she had had a delightful 
chat with the very human driver of 
the diligence. All was well with her 
world, and—confidentially—she  ex- 
pected things presently to be even 
better. 

But though the lunch was perfection 
—the freshest cloth, the simplest sort 
of service, a chop, vegetables prepared 
with the delicate art of the Continent, 











coffee, cheese, rolls all they should be— 
Miss Dorioll found her high spirits un- 
accountably falling. 

Where could he be—that mad walker 
with the.particular sort of smile? The 
place was crowded with pedestrians— 
short men; tall men; fat, sweating Ger- 
mans with absurd cock feathers in their 
hats; Frenchmen with Alpine outfits 
that would have made a Tartarin en- 
vious; Russians, men and women, 
smoking cigarettes; naturalists with 
butterfly nets and cigar boxes for their 
specimens ; English; Americans. 

Miss Dorioll went to her room after 
lunch with a depressed feeling which 
she attributed to overexertion. She 
was lying down, only half awake, on 
the couch by her window when she 
became conscious of a dialogue in the 
court below. 

“But monsieur find himself pleas- 
antly situated here?” the host was say- 
ing, in his loud, ingratiating voice. 

“Admirably. It is for that reason 
I retain my room and will return. I 
am walking, though, to Vernayaz.” 

Suzanne Dorioll glanced out. 
course! Of course, it was he! 

She looked after that departing fig- 
ure, striding out of the hotel ground 
and on to thé main road with never a 
backward glance, with some impatience. 
What possessed the man? Did he fancy 
she was going to follow him clear about 
the world? 

For she wouldn’t! She would wait 
here overnight, and, having given the 
Needhams time enough, she would go 
on to Chamonix and stop this foolish- 
ness. Besides Why couldn’t he 
say when he was going to return? 

It was dark that night when she 
drove into Vernayaz, awed once more 
by the terrific gorge and the wild little 
village squeezed in between black 
mountains, in love again with that 
charming road which crosses and 
the torrent, her 
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thoughts crossed and recrossed on the 
curious quest she found herself pur- 
suing. 

Would she meet this man at last— 
the man for whom, though all unknown 
to him, she had been beguiled into this 
absurd, sentimental journey, half un- 
acknowledged still? If she did, what 
then? She did not know. Of only one 
thing she was sure—he should never 
be permitted to suspect that Suzanne 
Dorioll had swerved for his sake from 
her itinerary; he should suppose that 
their second meeting, like the first, was 
‘accidental. This she promised herself 
oefore she went to sleep that night, in 
her ears the roar of the Triente as it 
battles with the massive walls that im- 
prison it. 

In the morning, timidity. overtook 
her. She who had pursued a stranger 
for two days—saving her face by giving 
herself other reasons for taking this 
devious road—suddenly faltered when 
the goal was in sight. 
down to breakfast ; she temporized with 
time and time-tables over her coffee and 
rolls and honey. She sent a telegram 
to her aunt in Paris and her chum in 
Geneva. She loitered about her room 
and gossiped with the maid, who sur- 
prised her there, on everything except 
the subject that was uppermost in her 
mind. And then—suddenly—she put 
on her red hat with the edelweiss and 
marched off into the forest. 

It is a wonderful forest, all leafy 
tracery and poor little tasteless, holy 
shrines, wild flowers of a miraculous, 
delicate beauty, the enchantment of 
ever-falling water, a delicious, fragrant 
coolness, and air—air such as the an- 
gels may breathe in heaven, which, in 
this light, high, limpid sky, seems not 
so very far above one’s head. 

Miss Dorioll walked and hummed 
lightly an air from “The Secret of Su- 
zanne,” and trod lightly, the morning 
was so ineffably light and fine. And 
then she rounded a loop in the gay 
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little, enticing little path, and there— 
there was He! 

But an asleep He, the weary gray 
eyes that had a particular way of smil- 
ing closed now, and showing the line 
—of temper, but of pain, too—between 
heavy brows; lips shut tight, but droop- 
ing at the corners; the cap fallen to 
the ground revealing the untanned 
whiteness of a broad forehead. 

Nearer Miss Dorioll crept—nearer. 

Her sight was excellent, but there was 
that about the weary, half-recumbent 
figure, its broad back against a pine tree, 
that drew her. It looked so—oddly— 
pathetic, robbed of its wiry strength, 
its assertiveness. There was something 
about it almost—almost childlike. Yes, 
that was the word—childlike, appeal- 
ing. 
An odd, protecting, maternal feeling 
awoke in the girl bending over it now; 
she had not thought there was so much 
youth in the face. Though sleep had 
robbed it of its dark, flashing strength, 
it had been given a subtle charm—the 
winning sweetness of boyishness. 

Miss Dorioll slipped to her knees— 
softly, softly. Why, this was not a 
man to be afraid of! If one knew him, 
one might almost—one might almost 
be tempted—just for a lark to—to 

Suddenly, one did—swiftly, lightly, 
and but for the fraction of a second! 
So light was it, it might have been the 
dropping of a rose petal, the gentle 
release of a pine needle, the slipping 
of the first thawed drop in spring. But 
it was none of these; it was lighter, 
less tangible, less real—it was the un- 
asked kiss of a girl. 

A moment later, and she sprang back 
in a reaction of utter self-amazement. 
Had she really—really done such a 
thing? Incredible! She fled from the 
place as if pursued, and back to the 
hotel, with a face that blazed her guilt. 
At her mirror, she confronted that 
guilty face and, in no mincing way, told 
it what she thought of it. 





“It’s the face of a shameless crea- 
ture, Miss Suzanne!’ She called her- 
self “Miss Suzanne” when she disap- 
proved of herself. “It’s the face of a 
silly idiot of a girl who deserved any- 
thing—even that he had waked and 
caught you!” 

Oh, but he had not—he had not 
waked! For that unspeakable mercy, 
the Lord of wild, mad girls be ever- 
lastingly praised! 

She began immediate preparations 
for departure, all the while lecturing 
that Miss Suzanne who had revealed 
herself. She had not thought it of her, 
she declared; no one could have made 
her believe it. And now she was no 
longer to be trusted; there was no tell- 
ing what she was capable of after this. 
Quick, out of here and down and away 
to Geneva and Paris where relatives 
were, people who had lived in the 
United States and knew how American 
girls were supposed to conduct them- 
selves, what was expected of them, how 
to place them when they behaved like 
you, Miss Suzanne! 

No! No waiting for a diligence! A 
carriage immediately, and away! You 
hear ? 

She heard. But not till she had 
whipped herself far from this danger- 
ous place, where men fell asleep in the 
open forest and became sweet-mouthed, 
tempting boys, did that shrewish cas- 
tigation cease. When it did, it left her 
shamed, depressed. Late the next after- 
noon her little carriage passed a man 
and a girl on the road to Chamonix, 
walking and flirting desperately. It 
was He whom she had last seen asleep 
under a pine tree, and the girl was her 
second cousin, Gertie Anixter. 

Aiter that, Miss Suzanne required 
no more scolding; her humiliation was 
complete. It did not need the sound 
of that copy cat, Gertie’s, loud laugh 
behind her on the road to spur her on. 
She got to her hotel in Chamonix long 
before the diligence reached it, but she 











had no more than registered when, dis- 
covering that there was a train within 
the hour for Geneva, she hurried away 
from the little town, somber, now, and 
deep in its black well of giant moun- 
tains. 


III. 


And now that the two were face to 
face, they stared at each other in a 
panic; Jaffney with the consciousness 
of the letter he had written her, she 
with so shamed and vivid a memory 
of him lying under the trees at Ver- 
nayaz that for a moment she forgot 
he knew nothing of what had happened 
there. But she recovered first. 

“How d’ye do?” she said 
ently. 

His heart leaped at her voice. He 
had not liked her in the conventional 
smart street costume and the loose veil 
that subtly altered her; but that voice 
fitted a girl he had seen on the bridge 
at Chatelard. 

“Miss Dorioll 


indiffer- 


” he began. 





But, she did not even know that this ° 


was a beginning; she had bowed per- 
functorily, and turned now to Doctor 
3rownell, her aunt’s husband. 

“Just a moment, please,” she said, 
“till I get my letters.” And she walked 
toward the counter. 

At the word “letters,” Jaffney sprang 
forward desperately. 

“May I get them you?” he 
begged, and, without waiting for per- 
mission, he hurried to the correspond- 
ence window. 

Perhaps—perhaps she had not yet re- 
ceived that fatal letter; perhaps she 
might—by some tremendous chance, 
since she had just arrived—be about to 
receive it now. Oh, what an ass, what 
an unbelievable ass, he had been! To 
write such a letter to this composed, 
sophisticated creature dressed in a 
frock of the latest, outrageous mode 
and wearing a veil like that! It was all 
very well to make an idiot of oneself 


for 
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over an unknown American girl in 
Chatelard, a free thing of grace and 


- strength and careless beauty. But here, 


and now Lord, oh, Lord, how had 
he done it? 

As the letters were handed to him— 
she standing by, waiting—he could 
easily scrutinize their superscriptions. 
As he handed them to her at last, a long 
breath of thanksgiving burst from him. 
It was not there! It was not there! 

Ah, but she had received it, then, 
already! This was the alternative that 
faced him, as he followed her and his 
friend out to the car. What must she 
be thinking ? 

A sudden, desperate resolve to know 
the worst seized Jaffney. They were 
seated by now in the tonneau, and in 
the driver’s ‘seat a smart, leather- 

trimmed chauffeur was frowning over 
the electric starter which refused to 
start. 

“Miss Dorioll,” said Jaffney, “may I 
put a case to you—the case of a friend 
of mine who has been a donkey and 
has asked my advice as to how a re- 
formed donkey should behave when he 
is past donkeyhood, yet must carry the 
penalty of his donkeyish past with 
him ?” 

Doctor Brownell laughed. 

“Your friend is merely an average 
man, Jaffney, I should say, on such a 
presentment—a donkey, even as you 
and I.” 

But the doctor was not precisely giv- 
ing his attention; he leaned forward 
now, both eyes on the new starter and 
the new chauffeur of this brand-new 
car of his that refused to move. 

It was then, in that half security, that 
Jaffney told Miss Dorioll his incredible 
tale of a man who had written a pro- 
posal of marriage to a girl to whom 
he had never spoken. 

“But what a mad thing!” she said, 
trembling within herself at a madder 
thing of which she herself had been 
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guilty, which she could not get out of 
her mind in this man’s presence. 

He nodded, watching her keenly. 

“Any alienist would clap him into 
an asylum,” he agreed grimly. “But 
the pity is, the man’s sane.” 

“But what did she answer? What 
did she say?” With a quick, impulsive 
gesture, she threw back her veil. A 
high spot of color burned on her cheeks, 
her chin was lifted, and her eyes; and 
in them lived again the mountain 
ingénue with the edelweiss in her hat. 

He bent toward her; there was a 
huskiness in his voice. 

“T don’t know. Won’t you tell me?” 
he suggested. 

“But I ” she began deprecatingly. 

“You know as much of him as she 
did.” 

“She had seen him, you say?” And, 
at his nod, “She may—may have known 
more of him than he guessed,” she 
hazarded. 

“How?” he asked crisply. She had 
the letter already; now he was sure 
of it! 

“She may have been attracted to him, 
as he was to her.” 

He shook his head. “No.” Now he 
was sure she hadn’t the letter, Heaven 
be praised! “No,” he repeated; “a 
beggar like that, thin, racked with in- 
somnia, bedeviled with bad temper, 
hating the world—or believing he did— 
till he saw her. Then everything was 
changed.” 

“Oh!” she gasped, and put her hands 
to her heart. 

“Tell me!” he pleaded. ‘When she 
gets the letter, what will she say? Will 
she believe he is really ‘touched’? Will 
she laugh at the fool, do you think, 
with his fool’s prayer for a yes or no?” 

But she could not have answered just 
then, if she would, for a clerk came 
running, bareheaded, out of the bank. 

“Mademoiselle Dorioll,” he said, “a 
thousand pardons. One of your letters 
had been put by mistake with another 





as 





American lady’s. Here it is.” And he 
placed Jaffney’s letter in her hand. 

It was at this moment that Doctor 
Brownell sank back with a sigh of re- 
lief upon the seat beside them, for the 
starter had decided to start, and the 
new chauffeur and the new car had got 
under way. 

It does not take long for a leather- 
trimmed chauffeur to make a half turn 
and sweep out with a pleased, purring 
engine toward the Tuileries gardens. 
But to Jaffney, gone dead white, his 
eyes fixed upon that fatal letter, it 
seemed an endless succession of years. 
What was she going to do with it? 
Would she open it and read it now? If 
she did, he would leap from the car 
rather than face her afterward. Would 
she keep it, hold it there under his 
agonized eyes till they arrived at the 
doctor’s apartments? If she did, it 
would be a lunatic Doctor Brownell 
would have as a guest. 

The doctor himself ended it. He 
saw the envelope in his friend’s hand- 
writing in Miss Dorioll’s lap and recog- 
nized it. 

“Why, Jaffiney,” he said unhesitat- 
ingly, blundering, as only the overconfi- 
dent can, “I didn’t know you and 
Suzanne knew each other.” 

Jaffney looked at him in even greater 
amaze. How in the world had Brownell 
discovered ? 

“That letter.” The doctor pointed 
toward it as it lay, address up, in Miss 
Dorioll’s lap. “I beg your pardon, old 
fellow, but who could mistake that 
queer scrawl of yours?” 

“Yours !” 

Suzanne took the letter up impul- 
sively, and, for the life of him, he could 
not keep from reaching out to prevent 
her. Their hands met, and their eyes. 
In that moment she knew, she guessed, 
and he realized it. 

“It’s nothing,” he found himself say- 
ing, dry-tongued, to the doctor. “I 














merely inclosed a—a copy of the letter 
of which you heard me speak to Miss 
Dorioll just now.” 

The doctor nodded, so interested that 
he overlooked the fact that the ex- 
planation did not explain. 

“Let’s have it, Suzanne,” he said, 
with a laugh. “Read it, and let’s see 
what Jaffney’s donkey has to say for 
himself.” 

But a divine mercy seemed to de- 
scend upon Miss Dorioll. 

“T don’t need to read it just now,” 
she said, and her voice was very soft. 
“Mr. Jaffney has told me what’s in it.” 

A sudden madness seized Jaffney ; he 
became as bold as, a moment since, he 
had been craven. 

“Then tell us,” he urged, “tell us 
what her answer will be!” 

She hesitated. 

“Her answer?” It was the doctor 
who spoke now, confident in this as in 
most issues he touched. “Her answer, 
if she gives one at all, will be no, of 
course. The thing’s an insult.” 

“No—oh, no!” A low cry came from 
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Jaffney. “Miss Dorioll can’t believe 
that !” 

“Well, he’ll get his one-word answer 
just the same,” chuckled the doctor, 
“and it won’t be yes.” 

Jaffney’s eyes sought hers. 

“But yes and no are not the only 
words,” Miss Dorioll stammered, com- 
pelled to speech by his eyes. “There is 
also—perhaps.” And then she abso- 
lutely refused to look again at Jaffney. 


That evening, in a moment when they 
were alone, he told her how she had 
haunted him for days after their meet- 
ing. She, however, did not tell him 
that her presence had been real, not © 
spiritual, till they were married and 
on the steamer returning to New York. 
She maintains now that it was a mis- 
take to tell him at all. Before he knew 
of what happened in the forest at Ver- 
nayaz, he was humble, grateful, scarce 
daring to credit the miracle of her love 
for him. Since then, she says, she has 
been unable to keep the man in his 
place! 


By 


SONG 
OVE comes, love goes. 
Would you turn love away? 


Turn back the wind that blows. 


Love comes, love goes. 
And would you bid love stay? 
Restrain the melting snows. 


Love comes, love goes; 
An opal’s color play. 


Whence? 


Whither ? 


No one knows. 


Love comes, love goes. 


CHARLTON LAWRENCE EDHOLM. 





UTH KENDRICK was a born 
farmer, agriculturalist, pay- 
sanne. The joke of it was 
that she looked like a seraph, 
too ethereal, inspired, and 
pure for earth. She moved like a 
winged creature; you could vision her 
with a halo and a harp, leading the 
angelic choir. But what Ruth wanted 
was to hoe potatos or to feed pigs. She 
hated the city, yet, except for dressy 
Augusts at seaside resorts, she had 
barely been out of it since she was five 
years old. 

Ruth knew no more of her last part- 
ner at the Grand Marine dance than 
that Mrs. Derwent Erskine—dear Mrs. 
Derwent Erskine!—had _ introduced 
him. Her partner knew no more of 
Ruth than her face of clear pallor, 
straight-browed and lit by eyes set star- 
The spiritual 








like in raying lashes. 
quality of her beauty struck him forci- 
bly. Yet as they danced—danced long 
and silently—he felt vigor in her slen- 
derness. He was glad of that; glad, too, 
that she did not tax him for conversa- 
tion, when all the artist in him was busy 
fitting her into a dozen enchanting color 
schemes. 

Presently they wandered out into the 
Behind them the irregular ga- 


grounds. 
the Grand Marine rambled 


bles of 


blackly across the sky; its open win- 
dows poured ragtime and yellow glare 








into the blanched and dewy silence. Be- 
fore them lay the moonlit sea. As they 
walked toward it, the young man ven- 
tured some mild sentiment about the 
September heavens. 

The girl, floating elfin light beside 
him, answered bluntly that September 
was an odious month; September meant 
return to the city, and that was like go- 
ing back to prison. 

Prison! He _ catalogued theaters, 
restaurants, picture galleries, shops 

“Have you ever lived in a city flat, 
Mr.—Mr. , 

He realized that she had forgotten 
his name. Before he could supply it, 
she hastily changed the subject: 

“Oh, look at those little ducks on the 
water!” 

“Gulls,” he corrected, glancing along 








a white, pointing arm. 

The arm dropped dejectedly. 

“T thought they were ducks. 
know,” raising her classic, moonlit face 
to his, dark against the sky,” “that peo- 
ple who raise ducks never let them 
swim?” 

“Tough on the ducks, isn’t it?” he 
said, wondering at her simplicity. 

“But the ducks would be tough if 
they did,” she answered, in all serious- 
ness. “My friend, Pauline van Amstel, 
never lets hers go near the water.” 

“Hangs their clothes on a_ hickory 
limb,” he flippantly; then, 


Did you 


observed 

















sensing displeasure in her large eyes, he 
checked a smile and added politely: 
“That is, indeed, a singular fact.” 

“Yes, isn’t it?” she agreed eagerly. 
“Mother let me visit Pauline’s poultry 
farm, and I did so envy her! She has 
a huge, huge chicken house, a regular 
chicken hotel.” Her glance strayed 
back to the barracks on the cliff. ‘But 
her ducks are like cottagers. They live 
in tiny two-story houses, heated by 
lamps, and when their food is ready, 
the man rings a bell,” she went on, 
warming to her subject, “and they all 
come down to dinner. Isn’t it clever of 
them ?” 

He forgot to answer. The girl was 
leaning against a rock; wave circles 
spread in perilous nearness to her satin 
slippers; her filmy frock enwound her 
like the drapery of a nymph. Botticelli 
—the thin, rhythmic folds of the 
Nike He must paint her! He be- 
gan to her of his studio on his 
farm. 

She turned to him with alacrity. Did 
he really live on a farm? It had been 
the dream of her life to do that. Was 
there live stock? Cows? Sheep? O-oh! 
Could he and would he tell her all about 
them ? 

The sea murmured to the moon; the 
moon shed its silver sorcery on the love- 
liest creature he had ever seen; the wor- 
shiping ripples pressed ever closer to 





tell 


feet. He could have said a thou- 
sand things to her, but he spoke of 
sheep. Words like “Rambouillet,” “Ox- 
ford,” medium length,” 
floated on the quiet air until there min- 
gled with them an old, familiar tune. 

“Listen! They’re playing ‘Home, 
Sweet Home.’ Mrs. Erskiné will be 
looking for me.” She gave a last fond 
look at the distant fringe of woods. 
“Oh, good-by, dear, dear country!” she 
cried. “We go back to town to-mor- 
row.”’ 


her 


“fleece of 


On the morrow, indeed, Ruth. Ken- 
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drick returned to the lofty apartment 
house in which her parents strained 
their resources to live. Mr. Kendrick, 
who had been born’ on a ranch, Mrs. 
Kendrick, who had been brought up in 
a country town, Florence, who, in her 
nineteen years of life, had known 
nothing different, adored those marble 
halls, but Ruth was like a bird in a cage 
there. 

“Ruth,” Mr. Kendrick complained to 
his wife, “has neither your social tastes 
nor my scholarly ones. That time I 
asked her to hunt up Enceladus for me 
in the encyclopedia, I found her ab- 
sorbed in the big book and looking 
like a—an inspired sybil, a muse. But 
what do you think she said? ‘Father, 
this is interesting, but hard to follow.’ 
She was reading about ensilage. She 
didn’t know how to spell Enceladus.” 

Mrs. Kendrick’s conscience was clear. 
She had done her best for her girls. She 
had kept them out of college, lest they 
contract the settlement fad or the suf- 
frage craze; she had launched them in 
good society; she had given them every 
advantage. Florrie, now, took it all as 
a girl should, but Ruth! The horse 
show was the only fashionable function 
she cared for, and even there, as Flor- 
rie complained, she was not really in- 





terested in the people, only in the 
horses. 
“Ruth sits at an opera or a thé 


dansant like—like Joan of Arc at the 
stake,” declared the sister. 
“You know that queer, upward look of 
hers, as if she saw visions, when I bet 
all that’s in her mind is how you milk 
geese or herd cows. She looks so won- 
derful, and she’s really so matter of 
fact, poor old Ruthie! The men fall 
over one another for an introduction; 
and then’”—complacently—“they fall 
back on little Florence.” 

Horse show, opera, and thés dansants 
wore the winter away. Spring showed 
Florrie’s window boxes conventionally 
gay with pink geraniums and fringed 


younger 
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with vines. Ruth’s window boxes bore 
a flourishing crop of radishes. Later 
she intended to grow parsley*“‘for gar- 
nish.” - 

“If we had a back yard, she’d raise 
cabbages,”” said her mother. “Ruth’s 
tastes are positively low.” 

Yet the brightest jewels in Mrs. Ken- 
drick’s social crown were Ruth’s spe- 
cial cronies, Pauline van Amstel, whose 
hobby was ducks, and Mrs. Derwent 
Erskine, who had a violet farm. When 
good-natured Florrie reminded her of 
these facts, she answered that it was 
all very well for one of the Van Am- 
stels to run a poultry ranch, or for a 
millionairess to grow violets for the 
market, but no Kendrick could afford 
such eccentricities, and what was to 
come of it all she did not know! 

What came of it all was an invitation 
from Mrs. Derwent Erskine for Ruth to 
accompany her to Danforth Agricul- 
tural College, where there were some 
short courses for special students. She 
herself meant to attend some lectures 
on oleralogy, with a view to expansion 
beyond violets. 

Now, Mrs. Derwent Erskine was a 
very great lady indeed.  Florrie 
shrewdly argued that if Ruth had been 
invited to stay at her estate in Maine, 
Mrs. Kendrick would have been de- 
lighted. Ruth would be under the same 
illustrious chaperonage at Danforth 
College, and would not begin to need as 
many clothes. Why not let Her go? 
And eventually Ruth was let go. 

“But mind,” fussed her mother, “I 
won't have you taking oleralogy, what- 
ever that may mean. I don’t like the 
sound of it.” 

“T think it only means truck garden- 
ing,” said Ruth, looking up radiant 
from the college circular. “But I can 
choose another course.” 

“Let me see that book. You needn’t 
take agronomy, either. Nor—nor threm- 
matology,” skimming the pages with 
impartial, if uncomprehending, disfa- 


vor. _ “You select something with a 
plain English name.” 

And Ruth agreed. She would have 
agreed to anything. 

Three days later, with Mrs. Erskine, 
she was being led over Danforth’s im- 
posing group of buildings. She fol- 
lowed, awe-struck, through observatory 
and laboratory ; she viewed with respect 
charts, maps in relief, diagrams, papier- 
maché models; she admired even a 
stuffed two-headed calf, the gift of an 
early graduate, which now reposed in a 
neglected corner of the museum. When 
she and her chaperon parted for their 
respective lectures, Ruth’s brain was 
filled with a vast, if dimly outlined, 
vision, wherein every department of 
human knowledge contributed to one 
sublime purpose. What they had been 
shown meant the exploring, the ex- 
pounding, the enriching, of nature by 
man. It meant transformation! It 
meant thaumaturgy! And people dared 
call it merely farming! 

It was a great moment for Ruth when 
she entered a bare, square classroom 
where a lecturer sat throned gloriously 
in a revolving chair, which was surely 
more than common yellow oak. And 
the students! Here, she told herself, 
were not girls, acquiring mere accom- 
plishments, not boys who would rather 
kick a ball about a field, but men, men! 
A few were even oldish and grizzled. 
And ah, but it was well worth their 
while—their hard-working 
while! She walked to her place with 
her head high, her eyes aflame, her 
heart fluttering with excitement. 

Something of a flutter ran through 
the class also. When Ruth opened the 
hall door, the sun for a moment daz- 
zlingly accompanied her slender, white- 
clad figure. She wore nothing but white 
—white shoes, white girdle, a wide 
white hat on her soft black hair. And 
she wore, moreover, what Florrie called 
her Joan-of-Arc expression. Several 
startled notebooks dropped; a young 


serious, 




















man in the rear was surprised into pro- 
fanity; the lecturer himself paused un- 
til she sank into her seat, next to a red- 
haired youth in country-made clothes. 

Then he droned on: “These im- 
proved Southdowns, first brought to 
perfection by the illustrious Ellman, 
became to all the old English so-called 
forest and other fine-wooled breeds 
what the Leicesters, produced by the 
genius and perseverance of Bakewell, 
are to their congeners, the Lincolns, 
Cotswolds, Teeswaters, Kents 

Ruth moistened her pencil at her 
parted lips and gazed soulfully at the 
speaker. Ellman, Southdown, Tees- 
water, Bakewell—which were sheep and 
which were men mattered little. Their 
names were as sweet symphonies. She 
listened enraptured and drove her pen- 
cil till it broke. 

“M-might I point it for you, 
m-ma’am ?” inquired her neighbor, bash- 
ful, but friendly. 

“Thank you,” she smiled. And then, 
because she must voice her delight to 
some one, and his freckled countenance 
was reassuring: “Oh, isn't it fasci- 
nating?” 

“Yes, m-ma’am,” he answered, col- 
oring up to the roots of his red hair. 

Once more Ruth was conscious of a 
suppressed exclamation from that 
easily disturbed young man in the back 
of the room. He was certainly staring 
She applied herself in silence. 





’ 


at them 

Chat night she dutifully wrote home, 
stating that her course was in sheep 
husbandry—whereat her father grunted 
disapproval; that she and Mrs. Erskine 
spent their evenings together; that in 
class her seat was on the aisle “with a 
shy, red-headed country boy by my 
side.” Mrs, Kendrick here breathed a 
sigh of satisfaction. ‘Not as many of 
the class as I expected seem to be real 
farmers, but I am very proud to be 
with them. Several are quite middle- 


aged, but most look like any college 
boys. 


I noticed one young man who 
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might have just stepped off Fifth Ave- 
nue, only more sunburned, and I think 
that does him credit.” 

“She wouldn’t consider it did him a 
bit of credit if he’d got sunburned on a 
yacht,” commented Florrie, “but as long 
as it was plowing or haymaking or any 
kind of rural scarecrowing, she’s safe 
to admire it.” 

On the following day, still thrilling 
with excitement, Ruth took notes on 
“mercurial and arsenical washes which 
too frequently result in ” That a 
sleek dark head, instead of a red one, 
stooped to retrieve her fallen pencil was 
not sufficiently important for mention 
in her second letter home. ; 

Her third epistle had much to say 
about a prize offered by a farmer 
trustee for the best essay on sheep; 
and how she was bending every effort 
to win it; and how kindly the young 
man who sat next to her was helping 
her. 

“Can’t you see them putting their 
heads together over their lesson book?” 
Mrs. Kendrick derided. “The red- 
headed farmer person in the seventh 
heaven, and Ruth, silly goose, utterly 
oblivious of anything in the world but 
sheep.” 

“What is Mrs. Erskine about?” asked 
her husband. “I don’t like their being 
in different classes. It looks to me as 
if she had deliberately pushed Ruth into 
this—er—mutton business. I’d like to 
know her opinion of the farmer per- 





son. 

“T have the utmost confidence in Mrs. 
Derwent Erskine,” Mrs. Kendrick 
stated. 

Nevertheless, she inquired concern- 
ing the farmer person and learned that 
he was a most worthy man, owning a 
large farm. Mrs. Erskine had known 
him for years; Mrs. Erskine would look 
after Ruth as after her own daughter. 
So Mrs. Kendrick only bade her absent 
child take some recreation and_not 
study too hard. 
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Meantime, in the forestry plantation 
of Danforth College, under the odorous 
branches of pinus resinola and larix 
Europe, two heads were, indeed, 
bending together over a textbook; two 
lithe young bodies, clad respectively in 
blue serge and white linen, reclined 
happily on the good brown earth; a bass 
and a treble answered each other as mu- 
sically as thrush and song sparrow over- 
head. 

“Thank you so much!” said Ruth 
fervently. She closed her book. “I 
only wish I could help you in some 
way. You’ve been so very good to me. 
After my not recognizing you at first, 
too!” 

“You owe me something for that, 
don’t you?” said the young man, ac- 
cepting her penitence with the tenderly 
quizzical smile that was, in Ruth’s ex- 
perience, his normal expression. 

“T really never notice whom I dance 
with,” she apologized. “And I didn’t 
catch your name. And afterward, out 
in the dark there, I couldn’t see your 
face very well.” Looking earnestly into 
it, she realized for the first time that 
it was an attractive face, with a twinkle 
of blue eyes and a glint of white teeth, 
doubly blue and doubly white for its 
healthy tan. “It wasn’t till I heard you 
saying over the points of a Southdown, 
just as you said them that night, that 
your voice came back to me.” 

“What a night it was!” he sighed 
reminiscently. ‘The moonlight, the 
ocean, the music in the distance!” 

The girl’s rapt gaze went skyward; 
she, too, was remembering. 

“Yes, this was it, I’m sure: Legs 
short; body broad and compact; neck 
slightly arched; head covered with 
What are you laughing at? Me?” 

“Never!” gasped her companion, 
rocking hilariously against stanch 
pinus resinola. “I’m laughing at my- 





self. Also at the rest of the class for 
thinking they stand a show for that 
prize with you in the field. How would 


you like to go straight over to the stock 
pavilion and verify those points?” 

Ruth thought she would like it very 
much. 

And she did like it very much. But 
she wondered audibly why her guide 
didn’t try for the prize himself; he 
knew more about sheep than Professor 
Jadwin. 

No, he said, in his careless way. 
Raising Southdowns had been his fa- 
ther’s hobby. It would hardly be 
square for him to go against chaps who 
hadn’t had his advantages. 

“Well, but you are a practical farmer, 
just as much as they are,” argued Ruth. 

“Yes, just’ as much,” he answered 
dryly. “Half of them are qualifying 
for agricultural positions in government 
service, and the rest won’t farm; they'll 
teach and preach and write about 
farming.” 

“Oh! Oh!” cried Ruth, aghast. It 
was a blow to her idealism. 

Her companion soothed it by a glow- 
ing description of his Kerry cattle 
not a spot of white on them; heads like 
deer ; their coats curried till they shone 
like black satin when they went to the 
State fair. Then they wore white 
blankets with yellow borders, and his 
initials in yellow at the corners. No 
race horses ever léoked finer; they had 
taken ribbons whenever he had ex- 
hibited them. 

Ruth clasped ecstatic hafds. “How I 
should love to see them! Your farm 
must be a-large one.” 

“It’s quite large,” he admitted. “Lots 
of room for exercising man and beast. 
That’s what I miss now. See here, 
Miss Kendrick, if you really want to 
do something to help me sd 

“Indeed, indeed I do!” 

“Give me an hour of tennis every 
day, or an hour on the lake, will you? 
I need the exercise I’m used to.” 

After that, innocent Ruth tennised 
and rowed with the faithfulness that 
was part of her character. She was 
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glad to assure her parents that she was 
not neglecting to take recreation. 

One day, as she emerged from the 
hall, swinging her racket, a student 
pulled off his cap to her. She had made 
acquaintance with so few that she scru- 
tinized him before her dazzling smile 
of recognition broke. 

“Why Oh! You sat next to me 
the first day I came, didn’t you?” 

“Yes, ma’am. I did. And,” he pro- 
ceeded apologetically, “I’d never have 
moved, either, only when a fellow is 
working his way, fifty dollars is a con- 
sideration.” 

“What?” cried the girl. 

But he made her a sign of silence 
and vanished, as her tennis mate saun- 
tered up. 

Through serving and_ returning, 
Ruth’s mind tossed one thought back 
and forth like the ball. Some one had 
given a consideration of fifty dollars 
for the seat by her side; and the some 
one could be no other than the cheerful 
player across the net. Her own game 
suffered in consequence. This know]l- 
edge in some way changed the char- 
acter, too, of those pleasant twilight 
rows on the pretty lake, which is one 
of Danforth’s beauties. The oarsman 
sometimes found his passenger study- 
ing him with a puzzled expression. 

Before long Ruth sent off a jubilant 
letter, announcing that her dear 


mother’s stupid daughter had actually 





taken from a class of men the prize for 
the best paper on sheep! To be sure, 
she had had generous assistance. The 
prize was a ten-dollar gold piece. “The 
first money I have ever earned! And 
I have decided that the most appropri- 
ate way to spend it will be on a fine 
sheep. I am told I can get a very good 
one for ten dollars.” 

“Of all the lunacy!” commented the 
exasperated Mrs. Kendrick. ‘What in 
Heaven’s name does the girl expect to 
do with a sheep? Tether it on the fire 
escape? She’s been told she can get a 
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good one! I wonder if she’s been told 
where she can keep it!” 

She had. Her “generous assistant” 
had assured her that it would be no 
trouble at all to keep it on his farm for 
her; on account of his regard for— 
sheep. He concluded with a curious 
drop in his voice that sent the color to 
Ruth’s face. He contemplated her blush 
with the satisfaction in his work that 
every sincere craftsman is entitled to. 

“T could write you every ‘day how it 
got on, and you could run out to see it, 
say, once a week.” His tone was stu- 
diously matter of fact. 

Ruth shook her head. 

“T might have got father to bring me 
before last June, but now,” mournfully, 
“father particularly dislikes sheep.” 

“But why, in Heaven’s name? Why ?” 
he demanded heatedly. “The most 
harmless of creatures, the symbol of 
meekness, of innocence, the P 

“IT know, I know,” dejectedly. “Tt 
was this way: Father’s golf club, the 
Oberloft, hired a flock from a famous 
stock farm. The Winneries, I think 
its name is.” Her companion started. 
“They kept the turf in good order, and 
they looked perfectly sweet on it, only 
they got in the way. And one of them 
—just think!—was killed by father’s 
ball. Oh, poor thing! I cried so! It 
was a beauty, too. Well, now the 
owner is suing father for a hundred 





dollars, and father says it’s an outrage. 
You see, he had shouted, ‘Fore!’ ” 

“That clearly puts the sheep in the 
wrong,” observed the young man 
gravely, though there was a spark of 
mirth in his eye. “But suppose your 
father—er—wins that suit? Or sup- 
pose it—it is withdrawn? Or settled 
amicably? Then wouldn’t he bring you 
to The—to my farm? Oh, you must 
come! I must see you on my land, 
under my trees!” 

The spark in his eye was now a flam- 
ing fire. Ruth’s cheek grew warm be- 
fore it. 
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“Say you will!” he coaxed, getting 
hold of her hand. 

“T—I Here comes Mrs. Erskine. 
T’ll talk to her about it,” said Ruth, 
escaping. 

Her next letter home treated of the 
ailments of sheep, which now followed 
in her course and proved of absorbing 
interest. “Professor Comans is splen- 
didly practical in his methods. For in- 
stance, when he gave instruction in 
anthrax, he had a bit of diseased sheep’s 
liver passed to each of us on a shingle. 
Can you imagine anything more thor- 
ough ?” 

“T can’t imagine anything more thor- 
oughly disgusting!” said her outraged 
mother. “That girl must come home at 
once. I shall write her to-day.” 

Ruth was mournfully reading this 
summons in an unfrequented corner of 
the museum, when the firm tread of 
. approaching footsteps sent her farther 
back behind a case of stuffed animals. 
But the feet drew nearer and nearer, 
till the athletic form they carried halted, 
questioning, before her grief. 

“T—have—to—go—ho-ome !” she 
sobbed. “I have—to leave—all this!” 
waving heartbrokenly toward the two- 
headed calf. ‘You remember I told you 
once it was like going back to prison.” 

“T remember everything you’ve ever 
told me.” The intruder squeezed him- 
self into her small corner. 

Ruth’s broken heart forgot its pain, 
though the crystal drops continued to 
course down her cheeks. 

“T remember everything we’ve talked 
about,” he repeated, and his tone was 
soft. The corner was small and he was 
large ; there was no need of loud speech. 
“T remember everything we’ve done to- 
gether, from that first dance and the 
moon and the ducks, dear’—his voice 
broke into a ripple to match the one that 
curled his lips—‘to comparing Ram- 
bouillets in the stock pavilion. And it’s 
all been great! Hasn’t it, Ruth?” 

Ruth nodded. She was busy drying 





her eyes; something other than sight 
assured her of amused tenderness in 
the face bending over her drooped head. 
She should have resented this, but 
somehow she liked it. She should have 
resented the arm that crept around her 
waist, but somehow she liked that. 

“Tell me that you’ve been happy, 
too,” the teasing, caressing tones went 
on. 

“Ye-es,” she faltered, sure of that, 
at least, in the midst of the blissful 
confusion that assailed her, and too in- 
genuous to deny it. 

“l’m not much of a farmer,” he 
confessed to the top waves of her hair, 
“I’d ten times rather paint. But the 
farm is there, all right, sweetheart. 
Splendid thoroughbred stock, dearest. 
Southdowns and Oxfords and Ram- 
bouillets. Also a model poultry yard. 
And the black cattle I told you of, 
darling. Not much in the way of swine, 
love, but if you crave Berkshires or Po- 
land Chinas or gs 

“Don’t laugh at me!” she begged, like 
a confiding child. “You know it’s not 
for’ chickens and pigs Why, I 
could be happy with you in—in a flat!” 

Her eyes of liquid light dazzled him, 
dazzled and drew him closer—closer, 
till he could see them no longer because 
his lips were on hers. 








“Of course I can tell you all about 
Adam Goldwin,” Mrs. Derwent Erskine 
explained, with some impatience, to a 
Kendrick family council. “I knew him 
well when he was studying art in Paris, 
much against his father’s wish. He -is 
the son of old Hezekiah Goldwin— 
‘Heck’ Goldwin, the corn king. What 
he calls his farm is as big as an English 
duchy; it has a forest preserve and a 
deer park and a polo field and Lord 
knows what all!” The great lady had 
free-and-easy modes of speech that 
Mrs. Kendrick never could consider 
really refined. “Old Heck had a notion 
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of founding a great estate, but his old- 
est son took to high finance as a duck 
takes to water—not one of Pauline’s 
poor ducks! So old Heck left his rail- 
road holdings to Samuel and his coun- 
try place to Adam, on condition that he 
live there and look after it himself. 
‘That'll put a stop to this Frenchified 
painter business,’ old Heck told his 
lawyer. But Adam has built a studio 
at The Winneries, and they say he’s 
making his mark in art.’”” 

“Only one month’s acquaintance,” 
demurred Mrs. Kendrick. 

“T introduced them a year ago,” de- 
clared Mrs. Kendrick. “And when I 
found Adam had fallen headlong in 
love, I made up my mind it would be a 
fine thing for both of them. Bless you! 
I only went to Danforth to give Adam 
his chance. What do I care about 
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oleralogy? I am selling my violet farm 
anyhow. It didn’t pay, and I’ve had 
enough of it. But those two were made 
for each other. Ruth’s enthusiasm will 
keep Adam satisfied with country life, 
her beauty gratifies his artistic taste, 
her simplicity tickles his sense of hu- 
mor, and he adores her goodness. As 
for her—well, I’ve known Adam Gold- 
win all his life, and there’s not a mean 
bone in his body.” 

“He sued me for a hundred dollars 
when his old ram spoiled my _ best 
drive,” objected Mr. Kendrick. 

Mrs. Erskine transfixed him with an 
eagle eye. 

“You know that his manager did that, 
and that as soon as Adam learned the 
circumstances, the suit was withdrawn.” 

“IT had called, ‘Fore!’” murmured 
Mr. Kendrick. 


Buc 


FLOWER OR FLAME 


| THOUGHT that love was friendship’s bloom, 


\nd in my garden gave it room 


In my heart’s garden, where there grew 


Sweet pansy thoughts and memory’s rue. 


I watched the pale flowers slowly thrive. 
Ah, me! They scarcely seemed alive. 
Is this that love the poets sing, 
Thrilling with passion of the spring? 


When suddenly my soul saw you! 


You touched my lips— 





Ah, then I knew 


Love is not love, without desire; 
For love is friendship set on fire. 


CAROLINE RuSsSELL BISPHAM. 
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Y ELMER BROWN MASON OQ 


1.—GLOVES. 


Fenems HE Duc de Barsac departed 
JE this life in the great Louis 
4 XIV. bed once honored by 
the repose of Louis Soleil 
himself. The duc wore a 
nightcap; his mustache and imperial 
were dyed the exact shade decreed by 
fashion; the entire De Barsac family 
were grouped about the historic bed. 
His last words, as befitted a survivor 
of la vieille noblesse, were dignified and 
lofty—with one slight exception. Just 
‘before the end came, he sneezed with 
such sudden violence all the De Barsacs 
jumped, sat up, waved one hand grace- 
fully in the air, and spoke: 

“You proper people bore me awfully. 
If I had to die again, I should do it 
among the most frivolous strangers. 
Please go away.” 

The head of the family then turned 
his back on it and peacefully started for 
another world. There can be no ques- 
tion of his welcome there, for he was a 
charming man, and an addition to any 
society. 

The family at once went into deep 
mourning, though, to tell the truth, their 
grief was not really profound. It was 
the general opinion that the late duc 
had too thoroughly enjoyed every one 
of his eighty-three years. 





One week after the solemn obsequies, 
all the De Barsacs met at the rooms of 
that eminent attorney, Maitre le Foin, 
for the reading of the will. It proved 
financially and ethically harrowing. Of 
the great De Barsac estates, everything 
had been sold that could be sold. Aside 
from a reputation for great charm, gal- 
lantry, and feminine conquests beyond 
all counting, the sprightly testator left 
behind him only the family hdtel on the 
Faubourg Saint-Germain, the family 
chateau in Gascony, and a paltry eighty- 
five thousand francs a year, the capital 
of which was so invested that, even 
with his marvelous ingenuity in such 
matters, the gallant duc had been un- 
able to hypothecate it. 

Bad as this state of affairs was, 
worse followed. The will had been 
made in the duc’s salad days, if youth 
is a matter of escapades—namely at 
the inconsiderable age of seventy-three. 
It read thus: 





I, Arnold Victoire Leon Marie, Duc de 
Barsac, Count d’Ardoise, being in full com- 
mand of all my faculties, as attested by the 
certificates of physicians attached, do here- 
with dispose of my property, provided any 
remains at my death. In this connection 
I deem it well to state, however, that my 
full intention is to bend all my energies, 
until the very last, to the disposal of what 
I now possess as quickly and thoroughly as 
possible in every pursuit of pleasure that 
appeals to me. 





























Were my eldest son still living, I should 
have followed precedent and left to him the 
family estates unimpaired. Under present cir- 
cumstances, they should revert to my second 
son, since he is married, and the father of 
the heir to the De Barsac name. Such is 
not my wish, however. As much of my for- 
tune as remains after my death shall be dis- 
posed of as follows: Every member of the 
family who bears or has borne the name of 
De Barsac, husband and wife acting as one, 
shall cast a vote for that member of the 
family whom they desire to have receive the 
entire legacy. The De Barsac who receives 
most votes inherits all. He may make pro- 
visions for other members of the family if 
he deems fit, or he may keep all. Personally 
I should like my youngest son’s allowance of 
twenty thousand francs a year continued, but 
by no means insist upon it. 


There was a dead silence after the 
reading of this remarkable document— 
a document so completely at variance 
with all traditions of the aristocratic 
Faubourg Saint-Germain—and then an 
outburst of angry exclamations. 

“An income of a million francs 
squandered in dissipation !” 

“The old reprobate !” 

“*Pursuit of pleasure,’ indeed! At 
his age!” 

“What a wicked, wicked will!” 

With one accord, all turned to Maitre 
le Foin. He shook his head sadly. The 
undignified testament was quite lawyer- 
proof; it left not a single loophole. 
Nothing remained but to follow these 
fantastic dictates. Already the attor- 
ney was distributing little cards, taste- 
fully bordered with black, and somber- 
hued pencils, with which names were 
to be signed and preferences indicated. 

3efore any one began to write, there 
was a momentous pause. 

The bachelor uncle, oldest of those 
present, and a député de gauche, gazed 
suspiciously at his sister, Madame de 
Ronceau, wife of the rich banker. Cer- 
tainly, he thought, she did not deserve 
an addition to her income, already so 
enormous that she could not possibly 
spend it. She, in her turn, had her eyes 
on the new duc, just succeeded to the 
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title, who was consulting gravely with 


his American wife. He, certainly, Ma- 
dame de Ronceau was sure, did not de- 
serve the eighty-five thousand francs. 
It was bad enough to have married an 
Americaine, but one without a sou! 
Quelle bétise! The two cousins, Mon- 
sieur le Curé and Abéle de Barsac, 
looked discreetly at the floor; they had 
very little hope. 

René de Barsac, Vicomte de Barcie, 
the youngest son, suddenly laughed. 
Instantly all glares were focused on 
him. Madame de Ronceau audibly 
commented on the coarsening effect of 
military service. René de Barsac had 
just finished his required three years, 
and was a lieutenant of reserves. Mon- 
sieur de Ronceau looked very uncom- 
fortable ; he had paid for a substitute. 

Maitre le Foin relieved the situation 
by coughing deprecatingly and suggest- 
ing that the voting proceed. There was 
a tense moment of scribbling, after 
which the attorney collected the cards. 
Placing his spectacles firmly on his 
nose, he read them out one by one: 

“Monsieur le Curé votes for Mon- 
sieur le Curé.” 

“Cousin Abéie de Barsac votes for 
Cousin Abéle de Barsac.” 

“L’oncle de Barsac votes for L’oncle 
de Barsac.” 

“Madame de Ronceau 
Monsieur de Ronceau.” 

“The Duc de Barsac votes for the 
Duc de Barsac.” 

“The Vicomte de Barcie votes for’— 
he paused and looked over his glasses— 
“the Duc de Barsac, who, therefore, 
receives the entire income and estates.” 
Removing his spectacles, the man of 
law polished them absent-mindedly as 
he continued: “Quite fitting and proper 
that the rightful heir should receive 
his due, in spite—I may say it without 
disrespect—of the extraordinary will of 
my dear old friend, of which—of whom 
—of which I have never approved. I 
shall be glad to serve the new duc in the 


votes for 
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future, as I have served the old in the 
past.” 

After these praiseworthy remarks, he 
beamed benevolently on his auditors, 
and the meeting broke up with unlim- 
ited bad feeling on all sides. 

Naturally, of course, the new duc 
sent for his brother, to express his 
thanks to him. They had always been 
very good friends, and the older man 
thoroughly appreciated the younger. As 
a matter of fact, René de Barsac, 
Vicomte de Barcie, was rather an un- 
usual young man, especially for the 
aristocracy. In place of the pursuit of 
women, the predominant characteristic 
of the family for many generations, of 
which the late duc’s life had been a 
glorious example, he devoted himself 
to athletics. For the fascinations of 
cards and roulette, he substituted mili- 
tary studies—rather to the cynical de- 
light of the late duc—had taken his 
three years’ compulsory service in the 
army very seriously, and had been sorry 
when they had come to an end. 

“That was a fine action on your part, 
René,” said the new duc. “You might 
have been less quixotic and voted for 
yourself, like the other members of our 
highly respected family.” 

René shrugged his shoulders depre- 
catingly. 

“Tt was the only decent thing to do,” 
he answered. “You are the natural 
head of the family, and, besides, I have 
little use for money.” 

“You are fortunate. I wish I might 
say as much,” the duc replied, with a 
distinct sigh. ‘““The—to say the least— 
somewhat attenuated fortune our hon- 
ored father left will make it a problem 
to keep up our ancestral Gascony home 
and the hotel here.” 

“Even worse than I feared!” ex- 
claimed the vicomte. “You will, of 
course, discontinue my allowance at 
once.” 

“You make it easy for me,” the duc 
answered gratefully. “I did intend, 


with your full permission, to suggest 
a reduction to ten thousand francs. 
Since you are of rather a serious turn 
of mind, a rich marriage could easily 
be arranged for you. The De Barsac 
name, together with your own unques- 
tionable personal attractions, should 
tempt any heiress, no matter how 
wealthy and charming.” 

“It’s very good of you, my dear 
brother,” politely interrupted the vi- 
comte, “but I really do not need the 
money. As for a marriage, I beg of 
you not to give it another thought. I 
have other plans.” 

“You surely will accept five thou- 
sand ?” 

“Not one sou,” said the young man 
firmly. 

The duc looked at him with undis- 
guised surprise for fully ten seconds; 
then his face suddenly cleared. He 
thought he had found the solution. 

“Aha! Discreet one!” he exclaimed 
triumphantly. “So you have arranged a 
suitable marriage yourself!” 

“No, a thousand times no!” 

“But how will you live?” He paused. 
An awful suspicion was born in his 
mind, showed in his face, and finally 
broke out in words: “You are not— 
you surely could not contemplate doing 
something for money—going into 
trade?” 

The vicomte gravely nodded his head. 

“Exactly, my dear brother,” he said, 
witn splendid simplicity. 

It was an appalling situation! The 
name of a De Barsac associated with 
trade! It was unbelievable! It could 
not be! What would their friends, the 
world, say? As head of the family, 
the duc absolutely forbade it. The 
vicomte only smiled. The duc begged 
him to think of the great name he bore. 
The vicomte’s mind was quite made up. 
The duc actually wept. The vicomte 
was firm. 

Even when the entire family had 
been hastily summoned, they found him 
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quite immovable in his resolution. They 
argued, they threatened a lunacy com- 
mission, but all in vain. They ended by 
drawing what little consolation they 
could from the nature of the business. 
It was gloves. Bad enough, surely ; but 
then it might have been hardware! Or 
even retail vegetables! Shoulders were 
shrugged, hands raised in gestures of 
resignation. What must be, must be! 
Times were changing, how much for 
the worse no tongue could tell. 

René de Barsac entered enthusias- 
tically upon his business career. His 
position might be defined as a species of 
social floorwalker, and, in this capacity, 
he presided over the chic retail estab- 
lishment of the great house of Bom- 
base et Cie., exporters and importers 


_of gloves. Success crowned his efforts 


from the very first. He drew splendid 
patronage from among his @wn friends, 
and, in addition, all Paris came to gaze 
on a De Barsac actually doing some- 
thing to justify his existence besides 
fighting or making love. 

Women were especially attracted. 
René’s tiny, blond mustache, square 
shoulders, and upright figure, com- 
bined with the great name he bore, 
proved an irresistible feminine appeal. 
Had he been his charmingly wicked 
father, he would have counted his con- 
quests by the hundreds, all the way 
from grande dame to midinette. He 
was, however, far too much engrossed 
in his business for such dalliance, and 
the owner of many a fluttering heart, 
deceived into hope by his charm and 
gallant speeches, found, much to her 
surprise, that she had accumulated 
enough gloves for Charity-of-the-hun- 
dred-hands. Every evening, in the most 
businesslike manner, De Barsac went 
over the day’s receipts with the cashier, 
and when they exceeded a certain fixed 
sum—as they invariably did—credited 
himself with a generous commission. 

Citoyen—he preferred that title to 
“monsieur,” though he had accepted the 
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ribbon of the Legion of Honor— 
Citoyen—I repeat—Jean Jacques Bom- 
base, head of the great house of Bom- 
base et Cie., exporters and importers 
of gloves, believed he had made a splen- 
did bargain when he engaged the vi- 
comte, even though he professed a deep 
hatred of all aristocrats. The sales, 
however, so far exceeded his wildest 
dreams, and René, therefore, made so 
much more money on commission than 
the worthy merchant had expected, that 
he began to be annoyed. 

It was scandalous that an aristocrat 
—he hated aristocrats—should be so 
successful out of his proper milieu. He 
was forced to seek consolation in the 
self-assurance that he never would have 
hired the vicomte had he been the usual 
type of jeunesse doré. He told him- 
self that it was really the young aris- 
tocrat’s splendid military record that 
had won him the position, for much as 
Citoyen Bombase hated aristocrats, a 
thousand times more was he a patriot 
—a patriot with that intense French 
patriotism which weeps real tears over 
lost Alsace-Lorraine and can see no 
national happiness until the conquering 
tricolor has flown over Berlin. He had 
a regular formula of regret, which his 
wife, seven years mourned, had known 
by heart, and his daughter could now 
repeat word for word: ° 

“Ah, had there but been a republic 
in 1870! Then we should have spanked 
them, beaten them, annihilated them, 
those sacrrrrrrés Prussiens!” 

Outside of this periodical outburst, 
he was not a profane man, and he was 
a good citizen and an excellent business 
man. Now, however, to this hatred of 
the much r-ed Prussiens, he was be- 
ginning to add a growing resentment 
against the young aristocrat, and, as 
usual, he brought his trouble to his 
daughter. 

She had always agreed and continued 
to agree with his patriotic regrets, but 
for this new complaint she was quite 
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without sympathy. To her father, the 
reason was obvious. She had been 
brought up too much @ l’Americaine, 
that girl! Too much freedom! That 
year’s schooling in England—he had 
always deprecated it; now he actively 
resented it. She knew too much for a 
jeune fille bien élevée. 

At noon, during the second déjeuner, 
was his favorite time for orating against 
his too successful employee. Mademoi- 
selle Charlotte Aimée would listen pa- 
tiently, and then: 

“But has he not greatly increased 
sales?” 

“Yes, yes, you lose the point, ma fille! 
Certainly he has increased sales, but— 
see you—never on the basis of the ex- 
cellence of my gloves. He makes peo- 
ple buy because he is himself! They 
like him! L’aristocrat!” 

“But he must know about gloves to 
sell them.” 

“You know”—with enormous self- 
control—“it takes years to understand 
gloves, a lifetime! How would you 
that a mollusk who does nothing but 
smile should know anything about 
gloves?” 

“Then how otherwise could he sell 
them than he does?” 

At this point the Patron Bombase 
would launch into a furious denuncia- 
tion of the aristocracy, a review of their 
blunders in the War of 1870, an ar- 
raignment of the unrepublicanism of 
France’s present-day republic, a tirade 
against the education of daughters in 
relation to respect for their parents. 
And, when he was quite out of breath, 
his own daughter would perch on the 
arm of his chair and pull his white 
mustache and imperial, declaring with 
conviction that he was the very image 
of Napoleon III.—his pet detestation. 

Slowly his anger would subside, with 
fainter and fainter rumblings like the 
far-away growl of cannon, and disap- 
pear entirely when she had adjusted the 


red ribbon of the Legion of Honor in 
his buttonhole and kissed the bald spot 
on the top of his head. The glove mer- 
chant would then motor back to the 
shop and spend the afternoon grum- 
bling over the unbusinesslike methods 
of the vicomte, which so traitorously 
increased business. 

So virulent did the worthy merchant 
soon become, especially after the young 
man had instituted five-o’clock tea in 
the shop—paid for out of his own 
profits—that Charlotte Aimée’s curios- 
ity became irresistibly aroused. Though 
it broke one of her own rules and was 
absolutely contrary to parental dictates, 
she decided to call at the shop and have 
a look at this villainously successful 
aristocrat, while studying his methods. 
She was not entirely at her ease in 
regard to this visit. The very chic 
shop had become the fashionable ren- 
dezvous for the beau monde, thanks to 
the vicomte’s presence. In spite of the 
present-day republic, French class dis- 
tinctions are older than civilization and 
not easily disregarded. There are the 
noblesse d’épée and the noblesse de 
robe, dating from a thousand years 
back, with which the new aristocracy 
founded on wealth mixes most uneasily. 

It was, then, into this unaccustomed 
milieu that Mademoiselle Charlotte 
courageously plunged when she entered 
the shop, but it is only justice to say 
that there was no more charming figure 





among the young women with centuries 
of noble ancestors behind them. Five 
feet six—the ideal height for a woman 
—her blond hair not curled or waved 
or marcelled or tortured in any way, 
but naturally, and therefore artisti- 
cally, piled under a tiny, smart hat, her 
neck rising from a rolling collar, a soft, 
shapely stem that proudly held the 
flower of her face, and in her costume 
that Parisian blending of dainty details 
into a perfect whole, she was, indeed, an 
ultra-vision in that city of Paris where 
visions are so common that really ugly 
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women receive an undue meed of ad- 
miration. 

It was little wonder that the vicomte, 
with his very best De Barsac bow, was 
immediately at her side. 

“What glove may I be honored in 
having shown to madame?” he asked. 

“If monsieur will be so good,” she 
answered demurely, “I should like to 
see——” And here followed a lengthy 
and painfully technical description ofa 
quite mythical glove. 

He was no whit dismayed by this 
extraordinary and unintelligible re- 
quest. 

“But certainly, madame,” he agreed 
readily. “And while the clerk is get- 
ting them, would madame care to look 
at these extra-longs in the latest shades? 
They are being worn to match the eyes. 
This heliotrope, for example?” 

Madame would, and madame mis- 
chievously asked question after question 
from the point of view of an expert, 
leading the polite young man far, far 
beyond his depth. Adroitly, however, 
he laughed aside or avoided what he did 
not understand ; and, in spite of herself, 
in unwilling tribute to his ability, under 
the spell of his conversation, Mademoi- 
selle Charlotte bought gloves, and still 
more gloves. Abruptly she terminated 
her purchases, and, with a sudden as- 
sumption of haughtiness, ordered them 
carried out to the car—an irate parent 
was bearing down the aisle in her 
direction. 

“Ma fille,’ he said, with splendid re- 
publican dignity, “it is not well for you 
to come here. What gloves you desire 
will be sent home to you.” 

“Cher papa, it is easier to select in the 
shop. There is more variety, and mon- 
sieur has been charming. You might 
present him,” she added, with malice, 
and, with condescending graciousness, 
“I desire to know all my father’s em- 
ployees.” 

Red with anger, the good Bombase 
went through the ceremony. 
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“Monsieur René de Barsac, Vicomte 
de Barcie, ma fille, Mademoiselle Char- 
lotte Aimée Bombase.” 

The vicomte bowed with incompar- 
able grace. The girl nodded her head 
and extended her ungloved hand. The 
vicomte touched it respectfully—he felt 
rather like kissing it. She blushed. So 
did he. The greatest moments are as 
simple as this! 

Monsieur Bombase retired, raging, to 
his private office. He realized too late, 
and with furious humiliation, that in- 
stead of presenting the young aristocrat 
to his daughter, he had reversed the 
formula and actually presented Ma- 
demoiselle Bombase to the vicomte. 

The moment her father appeared in 
the evening, Mademoiselle Charlotte, 
excellent feminine strategist that she 
was, carried the war into the enemy’s 
country. She praised the vicomte’s 
tact, perjured herself as to his knowl- 
edge of the fine points of gloves, de- 
clared him charming and an invaluable 
addition to the assets of Bombase et 
Cie. The good merchant, at once for- 
getting all his republicanism, spoke of 
parental authority in p@itively me- 
dieval terms. He forbade her not only 
the shop, but even one thought of that 
wretched aristocrat. She would give 
no promises, and the quarrel grew and 
grew and grew. 

The good man’s exasperation at its 
height, he declared that it was indeed 
time a marriage was arranged for her 
with a member of her own—the mer- 
chant—class. Perhaps a husband might 
have some authority over her! 

Mademoiselle Charlotte shamelessly 
capped this climax. With appalling 
candor, she announced that the vicomte 
was the only man who appealed to her 
as a husband, and that no suitor of her 
father’s choice would receive a mo- 
ment’s consideration. Would her dear, 
kind, Napoleon III. daddy please con- 
sider Monsieur René de Barsac? 

Her dear, kind daddy wouldn’t, and 
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raved. She should go back to the con- 
vent! Never would he, a good repub- 
lican, permit an alliance with the wicked 
De Barsac race. Never should she see 
him again! 

She smiled in the most exasperating 
manner. And thus the matter rested. 

René de Barsac, Vicomte de Barcie, 
continued his mercantile successes and 
daily became more interested in his 
chosen pursuit. He was even beginning 
to know something about gloves, and 
often wished that the daughter of his 
employer would again visit the shop, 
that he might show off this newly ac- 
quired knowledge. The cheaper grades, 
which pertained to the wholesale trade, 
and were, therefore, none of his busi- 
ness, began to interest him, and he took 
samples home. Though by no means 
slighting his social obligations, every- 
where he went he trailed an atmosphere 
of gloves. 

His friends laughed immoderately, 
and nicknamed him the “Vicomte des 
Gants.” Nevertheless, since they liked 
him—and, indeed, why not?—they 
called his interest an amusing hobby, 
and flockedyin ever-increasing numbers 
to the retail establishment of Bombase 
et Cie. Only his brother, the duc, was 
inconsolable, and proposed an endless 
string of marriages, all quite in vain. 
Of all the world, his American sister- 
in-law alone looked on his business 
career with unqualified approval. 

The shop continued to be thronged, 
especially after the establishment of the 
daily five-o’clock tea for its patrons. 
The greatest triumph, however, came 
through L’oncle de Barsac, the député 
de gauche, to whom, through a change 
in the ministry, had come the war port- 
folio. His nephew seized the oppor- 
tunity to exploit his wares, and one 
morning, to the mingled delight and re- 
sentment of the head of the house of 
Bombase et Cie., brought in a contract 
for gloves for the army—sixty thou- 
sand pairs! 


Il—LOVE. 


Spring and night and Paris! Wet 
pavements tossing back the thousand 
lights like a fair woman playing with 
a string of flashing gems; the hum of 
cafés where busy bees of darkness 
transmute tawny gold into the honey of 
pleasure. The city of delight breathes 
in deeper and longer sighs as night 
holds her close. The murmur dies. Up 
the Champs-Elysées steals a solitary 
fiacre with its freight of belated rev- 
elers, the cigarettes of the men fire- 
flies that glow and fade, the voices of 
the women silver-strung in the dark- 
ness. 

Spring and dawn and Paris! The 
swish of a thousand scrubbing brushes 
on a thousand spotless doorsteps; the 
rattle of early delivery wagons; the 
fresh, clean smell of new-baked bread— 
long loaves, petits pains, curved, crisp 
croissants; the voices of the flower 
sellers proclaiming their fragrant 
wares; the nasal twang of that modern 
troubadour, the singing beggar: 

“Ma mi-e, la vi-e chaque printemps s’ouvre 
a l'amour. 

On s'aim-ent, quand mém-e tl ne devrait 
durer qu'un jour.” 

Spring and day and Paris! The joy- 
ous roar of a busy, beautiful city; the 
fresh, newly starched scent of dainty 
waists; the hush, hush, hush of a mil- 
lion feet upon clean pavements; the 
rush of motors; the glare of sunlight; 
and over all a breath of perfume from 
the acacias in the Bois, the very fra- 
grance of delight clutching the awak- 


ened city with the gently clinging fin- 


gers of love. 

René de Barsac came into the glove 
shop rather languorously. He paused a 
moment before the first counter, to pull 
a purple pair of silk elbow-lengths from 
a symmetrical pile and cast it, with 
studied negligence, across an orderly 
display of whites. The sunshine 
streamed into the shop, and, casting 























backward toward the light a glance of 
unconscious regret, he continued down 
the aisle to the private sanctum of Mon- 
sieur Bombase. 

Trade had been dull since the advent 
of spring, and the vicomte had decided 
to take a vacation. More and more his 
time had been devoted to the wholesale 
side of the business, with its corre- 
spondingly larger profits, and he would 
lose practically nothing by a short ab- 
sence. Also, he was just a little bored 
by unvarying business success, and 
craved outdoors and sunshine in place 
of gloves, pretty women, and daily 
afternoon tea. 

Monsieur Bombase received him with 
a mixture of forced familiarity and 
natural diffidence—a diffidence so in- 
stinctive that he had never been able to 
rid himself of it. The vicomte stated 
his errand. The merchant agreed to his 
request without hesitation; it would be 
a relief to have him out of the way for 
even a little while. 

“The Riviera, Nice, Monte Carlo,” he 
suggested, with ponderous playfulness. 
“A little play at the tables, perhaps a 
flirtation or so! Well, young men will 
be young men to the end of the story. 
Don’t come near the shop until you feel 
like it.” 

“Many thanks,” politely answered De 
Barsac. “I shall stay in Paris, how- 
ever. It is the most charming of sum- 
mer resorts. Besides, there is a new 
army rifle I have been asked to look 
over carefully.” 

The young aristocrat swung up the 
Champs-Elysées in the sunshine. He 
felt much like a schoolboy on a vaca- 
tion. Women smiled at him as he 
passed, and he smiled back so naturally 
and impersonally that they looked after 
him with a sigh. Turning through the 
Porte Maillot, he quickened his step, 
soon reaching and plunging into the 
30is de Boulogne. 

The gods boast of their Olympus up 
among the fleecy clouds ; Adam and Eve 
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were sole proprietors of the Garden’ 
of Eden; every good Mohammedan 
dreams of a paradise peopled with 
numerous soft-eyed houris; Paris has 


its Bois de Boulogne! MHouris are not 
wanting at certain hours, but spring 
mornings find it a paradise sans mis- 
tress or master. Yard-wide canals carry 
their softly gossiping streams; twist- 
ing, turning walks wander, in lonely 
happiness, among the great trees, un- 
disturbed by the patter of children’s 
feet, and deserted save for an occa- 
sional old ramasseur de feuilles or the 
luxurious sand bath of a merle. 

René, his heart light within him, 
cut across path and lilliputian stream 
in a straight line for the traps and 
tennis courts of the club grounds. 
Crossing l’Avenue des Acacias, he 
paused for a breath of its fragrance— 
and then stopped entirely. Swinging a 
long-handled white parasol, Mademoi- 
selle Charlotte Aimée Bombase was 
coming toward him. 

Lovers in books start, flush, or all 
the blood recedes to their hearts, leav- 
ing them deathly pale; the girl, espe- 
cially, blushes, dimples, is struck dumb, 
seems about to faint. Generally a bird 
is on hand to carol soft music while 
each murmurs to each those wonderful 
words: “It is you!” 

Mademoiselle Bombase and Mon- 
sieur de Barsac both opened their 
mouths at the same time, and at that 
very moment an immense motor car 
thundered by. Both mouths were 
promptly closed against the dust, and 
noses wrinkled delicately in protest 
against the aroma of gasoline. Then, 
when the car was a fading roar, since 
they were young, the day fine, life good, 
they both laughed. 

“Are you running away from your 
sins, monsieur ?” 

“T am looking for fairies, mademoi- 
selle, and have found their queen.” 

“Very pretty, indeed—and do you 
approve of her gloves?” 
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“Most assuredly, since you wear 
them.” 

“You will turn my head with your 
compliments.” 

“If only it may be in my direction!” 

Very silly, no doubt—quite undigni- 
fied and lighter than gossamer ; but the 
words united them as prettily as the 
single thread that a spider spins ‘unites 
leaf and flower. Side by side, they now 
walked the fragrant avenue, themselves 
a part of the joy and youth of spring. 

The Bombase victoria was waiting 
by the gates. The vicomte begged for 
one more turn beneath the sweet white 
blossoms. She hesitated artfully, just 
long enough for two heart throbs. The 
Bois was charming, every morning, this 
included, but really she must go. 

To René, as he hurried to his tennis, 
it seemed that there had never been so 
sunshiny, so beautiful a day. 

Mademoiselle Charlotte was aston- 
ished at herself. Her conscience for- 
gave her for the meeting, because it 
had really and truly been impossible 
to foresee. The awful part was what 
she had said about finding the Bois 
so charming every morning. To begin 
with, it was a story. The spring had 
lured her there for the first- time in 
months. And the way she had spoken 
made it sound exactly like a rendezvous. 
Many a grande dame of those who fre- 
quented the glove shop had undoubtedly 
walked the length of that very same 
avenue with him. It made her ashamed, 
and she nearly decided that she hated 
him. It was all his fault, anyway! At 
home, she even shed four tears, though 
it was all his fault—and she didn’t care. 

The vicomte beat the club profes- 
sional four out of five sets of tennis, 
shivered under a shower, lunched with 
unimpaired appetite, and took a tram 
from the Porte Maillot to the Champs 
de Mars. There he spent a happy 
afternoon over the new army rifle—of 
which he ended by disapproving—and 
accepted a lift back to his rooms. After 
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dinner, he went sound asleep over the 
fulminations of Count von Bilow. 

It is a wonderful thing the way 
young people wake in the morning, the 
brightness of the coming day already 
theirs. Charlotte Aimée opened laugh- 
ing eyes from a dream in which she 
was crowned queen of Europe while 
her father and the vicomte sang the 
“Marseillaise” very much out of tune, 
ard ‘beneath a shower of gloves. It was 
good to be alive! There was some- 
thing disagreeable, though! Oh, yes, 
she remembered! René de Barsac had 
behaved disgracefully, and probably 
didn’t even suspect it! There should 
be some way of making him realize his 
reprehensibilities. If, for example, she 
should go to the Bois and be very cool 
to him! She smiled at herself in the 
mirror. Of course she would do it 
without too seriously hurting his feel- 
ings. 

The vicomte woke to a joyous world. 
It was splendid to be merely awake, but 
there was something else that made 
life even more pleasant. He remem- 
bered! Mademoiselle Charlotte Aimée 
Bombase went to the Bois nearly every 
morning. It was absolutely necessary 
for him to cross the Bois to get to his 
tennis. How charmingly fresh she had 
looked! And who else could have made 
a casual meeting hallow an entire morn- 
ing? How good of her to let him know 
she liked the Bois—and that he might 
see her again! Came a tiny cloud... Per- 
haps this information had been given 
as a warning to him to keep away! 
Perhaps she preferred to walk the fra- 
grant Avenue des Acacias alone! Well, 
he would find out. 

As René turned into l’Avenue des 
Acacias, a convent school was passing. 
Two good sisters, their faces coldly 
sweet with that sexless charm that finds 
happiness in ignoring the existence of 
joy, led the procession. Two by two, 
followed the youthful pupils in their 
drab frocks, bright-faced, clear-eyed, 
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and chattering like so many starlings. 
There were big girls of twelve down to 
very small ones who wondered at the 
great size of the world about them, 
while clasping tight the hands of the 
gentle nuns. 

The vicomte took off his cap, smiling 
collectively at all this youth filing by 
in such sedate column; and all the little 
girls smiled shyly back, gazing, wide- 
eyed, at his white flannels, until admon- 
ished by a quiet word from the oldest 
sister. Across this animate stream, the 
young man felt some one watching him, 
and looked up to meet the amused 
greeting of Mademoiselle Bombase. He 
bowed very low, to the delight of the 
little pensionnaires; and then, side by 
side, though separated by these myriads 
of small girls, Charlotte Aimée and the 
vicomte walked toward the rear of the 
column. Oddly enough—so thought the 
daughter of Bombase et Cie.—there 
was no trace of embarrassment about 
their meeting. He was an absurdly 
simple young man, it seemed to her; he 
took everything for granted—appar- 
ently did not realize that she was wick- 
edly unconventional and—with a twinge 
of resentment—that she was showing 
him unusual favor. 

They idled away an hour of the 
fresh, bright morning, now wandering 
along the twisting paths, now sitting on 
the prim iron chairs along the avenue, 
where an old, old woman appeared 
from nowhere at all to collect the two 
sous rental. Somehow Charlotte Aimée 
found herself following the vicomte’s 
lead as they talked, save when he men- 
tioned gloves. She sternly tabooed that 
subject. Was this not his vacation? 
At last, he handed her into the victoria, 
and she drove away with a protesting 
sigh. What made her feel rather dull, 
even sleepy, after leaving him? How 
young men were! She could trace in 
his face, in spite of the absurd, tiny, 
blond mustache, the exact lineaments of 
his boyhood. 

4 
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De Barsac slipped lazily into his ten- 
nis clothes. He wondered if he felt 
tired. He was sure of it after he had 
lost three lackadaisical sets. Perhaps it 
was the weather. 

The next day it drizzled miserably. 
The vicomte went over to the war de- 
partment and prepared a note on the 
weaknesses of the proposed rifle. His 
condemnation was more drastic than he 
had originally intended. 

The next day was fine. He spent the 
entire morning striding disconsolately 
up and down the Avenue des Acacias, 
waiting for Mademoiselle Bombase. 
She did not come. 

He felt awfully abused, though he 
recognized this feeling as quite illogical. 
Still, simple as he was, he could not 
help knowing that most women de- 
lighted in spoiling him, would come at 
his slightest beck. Why was- this one 
different? He liked her to be different, 
and yet he did not. It was an annoying 
mental problem. Of course the sim- 
plest thing would be to call on her. 
Then it dawned on him that he did not 
know where she lived, and, further- 
more, that he had never been asked. 

On the third day he hurried to the 
Bois much exercised in mind. He felt 
himself obsessed with a species of men- 
tal tumult impossible to analyze. To 
find Charlotte Aimée sitting placidly on 
one of the absurd iron chairs seemed 
incongruous with his mood—though an 
infinite relief. She did not hear, or 
pretended not to hear, his footsteps 
until he was bending over her. For a 
moment their eyes clung; then she rose, 
with an uneasy little laugh. 

“The sun behind you dazzled me,” 
she said. “Do you deserve the halo it 
gave you, Monsieur le Vicomte?” 

“T do,” he said, with forced flippancy, 
“because your eyes traced the decora- 
tion.” 

“My eyes,” she began, trying to fall 
in with his mood, “my eyes And 
she raised them to his. 
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No bird sang. Even the tinkle of 
running water seemed suddenly hushed. 
The very leaves were quiet. 

“Your eyes,” he whispered, “your 
eyes are g: 

“Two sous apiece, madame and mon- 
sieur, if you please,” said the old renter 
of chairs. “Two sous apiece, and what- 
ever else you care to add. I am a poor 
woman, and times are hard.” 

With this important payment, the 
spell was broken, and they moved away, 
side by side. Desperately the vicomte 
tried to lure back the former mood, but 
she had donned an armor of gayety 
that blunted every sentimental shaft. 
She simply would not be serious, 
laughed at his long face, checked the 
words on his lips with audacious sallies, 
and brought him to the end of the ave- 
nue thoroughly dazed and miserable. 
There, for a moment, she was silent; 
then she spoke quite gently: 

“This is my last morning in the Bois 
for six weeks, monsieur. I go to the 
country this afternoon.” 

Stumbling in speech like an awkward 
schoolboy, all his airs and graces swept 
away, he answered: 

“Please, may I not come, too?” 

“No,” she said positively, and then, 
a trifle breathlessly, as she stepped into 
her carriage. “But wait till I come 
back.” 


René played very hard for two weeks 
—tennis, boxing, riding, for he could 
afford a horse now—and added to his 
long string of medals with the army 
rifle. Then he tired of play and went 
back to the shop. There was little to 
interest him in the retail department 
during the summer, and he focused his 
attention on the wholesale, spending 
many hours trying to perfect a military 
glove that should be cheap, serviceable, 
and durable, all at the same time. It 
was intended for a tremendous order 
from Russia, the possibility of which 


had ‘been most discreetly hinted to him 
through the war department. 

Busy as was the vicomte, he thought 
of Charlotte Aimée daily. She was, in 
his mind, a trifle indefinite as a per- 
sonality, more an association with a 
bright outdoors and young children, in- 
tangible to such a degree that he could 
hardly believe her real, yet so vividly 
alive that he ached for the mere sight 
of her. Where she was he knew—the 
good Bombase had bought quite a pre- 
tentious estate only a dozen miles from 
Paris—but it was not in him to ma- 
neuver for an invitation that would 
bring him to her. Besides, that final 
“But wait till I come back” could easily 
be interpreted as a warning. Though 
he was content with his present life, 
nevertheless he was distinctly waiting. 

The military glove finally came to 
perfection. It was made of soft felt 
forced about a flexible wire screen, and, 
fulfilling every requirement, it captured 
the Russian contract, which proved 
larger and more profitable than he had 
dared dream. 

At last the six weeks passed, and 
he learned from her father’s casual re- 
marks that Mademoiselle Bombase had 
returned to Paris. It brought her no 
nearer to him. Even tentative morning 
expeditions to a Bois now overrun with 
children and nurses proved fruitless. 
It really seemed as if the silly con- 
ventionalities of a civilization expressly 
created for old people were going to 
keep them permanently apart. Then, 
of a sudden, a bright star of hope 
loomed large on the horizon. Every 
June the great house of Bombase et 
Cie. gave a ball where employers and 
employees met by invitation, royal in 
that none dared refuse. René, feeling 
that there he could not fail to see her, 
patiently bided his time. 

Mademoiselle Charlotte Aimée Bom- 
base had passed a rather restless six 
weeks. They seemed unusually long, 
and twice she returned to Paris and 
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spent a lonely morning in the Bois, 
with memories that were becoming dan- 
gerously sweet. She really did not 
know what she had meant when she had 
said: “But wait till I come back.” It 
became, however, her fixed intention to 
see René the moment she permanently 
returned to Paris. 

3ut when she actually did return, a 
great wave of shyness enveloped her. 
She alternated between panicky re- 
solves never, never to see him again, 
and nearly irresistible impulses to do 
anything to bring him to her. During 
one of these moods, she drove past the 
shop, but could not bring herself to 
glance in its direction. 

Then, as if Fate had taken the matter 
entirely into her own kindly hands, 
came the promise of the Bombase ball 
—and Mademoiselle Charlotte Aimée 
quickly found an outlet for all her 
energies in planning a gown for the eyes 
of her lover. And it was a creation! 
A thing to wake from sleep to smile 
happily over, and then dream about. 
What did it look like? What does any 
gown look like? It was simply beyond 
the power of words to portray. An 
artist alone might have limned it—and 
grown famous. 

There is nothing more delightful than 
a ball, especially to people who do not 
make a duty or a business of going to 
them. The Bombase guests were not 
cynical on the subject of balls. They 
wanted to have a good time, expected 
to enjoy themselves, and actually did. 

Through this happy throng Mademoi- 
selle Charlotte Aimée moved like some 
radiant butterfly in a garden of buds 
and roses. Even her father, his heart 
swelling with pride, noticed his daugh- 
ter’s beauty. The vicomte, without a 
moment’s hesitation, made a way 
straight to her, and together they floated 
off to the strains of “The Blue Dan- 
ube.” Hardly had they circled the 
room before the music stopped ab- 
ruptly; Monsieur Bombase had dis- 


covered the unquestionable German ori- 
gin of the waltz, and his patriotism had 
revolted. The leader proved equal to 
the occasion. The dance began all over 
again, to the tune of “The Winding 
River Oise.” The music seemed very 
much the same; as a matter of fact, it 
was, exactly. 

Charlotte Aimée and the vicomte 
seized the patriotic intermission to slip 
away to the seclusion of a glass-in- 
closed balcony. During the brief waltz 
they had not spoken, the girl so happy 
that no words came, the man so filled 
with wonderment and delight at the 
preciousness of what he had in his arms 
that he was dumb. Outside, among the 
conventional potted palms, he at last 
found his voice: 

“Mademoiselle, you have been away 
a long, long time!” 

“Has it seemed so to you, monsieur ?” 

“Ages.” 

**“But I am back now.” 
There was a silence. 
little to either of them. It was the 
undercurrent of throbbing life, the 
wonder of being together, the sweet- 
ness of each other’s presence, that really 
spoke. Her fan fell from her hand, 
and he reached for it, going to his 
knees. As she leaned forward, their 
faces came close. Eyes met and lost 
themselves in eyes, and hers filled with 
happy tears. Scarcely breathing, the 
fan slipping back to the ground, his 
hand closed gently over her deliciously 
trembling bare arm. She bent nearer. 
As if in a dream, he felt her soft breath, 
and then their lips met—met, her arms 
around his neck, in that first exquisite 
kiss of burning youth and love that 

gives and takes all. 

Then the music stopped, and there 
was a great chattering of voices, and 
Citoyen Bombase burst through the 
palms, his eyes furious. 

“To your chaperon, girl!” he thun- 


Words meant 


dered. 
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The cruelty of love with Dame Con- 
vention for chaperon! The irony of 
summer when two hearts ache to share 
its sunshine and are held apart! The 
doubts, the longings, the leaden weight 
of time, that agonize, thrill, and bend 
down with woe the separated lovers! 

The vicomte left the ball at once, 
~hastened to his elder brother, and, with- 
out preamble, opened his heart to him. 
Delighted—the Bombase millions were 
well authenticated—the duc framed a 
formal letter to the great glove manu- 
facturer, apprising him of a call the 
following afternoon—‘“on a matter that 
concerns the happiness of Charlotte 
Aimée, your daughter, and Monsieur 
René de Barsac, Vicomte de Barcie, my 
brother, and both our families.” 

To his sympathetic American sister- 
in-law, René poured out his heart till 
long past midnight, and then walked 
beneath the stars till even they tired of 
his rhapsodies and went to bed. 

The lot of Mademoiselle Bombase 
was not so happy. To begin with, she 
was furious at the final tableau, which 
must have made her appear ridiculous 
in the eyes of her lover. Then, hardly 
was the ball in full swing when her 
father whisked her away. All the ride 
home in the coupé he spoke no word. 
“Du calme,” one felt him saying to him- 
self, “du calme, du calme, du calme!”* 
And, indeed, as he sat silent, with 
majestically folded arms, he had ac- 
quired du calme to such an extent that 
his mustaches fairly quivered. Once 
within his own domicile, however, the 
storm broke. 

“Ma fille,’ he began, “you see I am 
calm, calm, calm, perfectly calm! Let 
us discuss your behavior this evening? 
I grant you may have been carried away 
by the personal charm of this young 
aristocrat, without thought of what he 
represents as a class. You even per- 
mitted him the familiarity of kneeling 


at your feet, while your face seemed 
mind you, I do not state this as an 
actual fact—I say seemed to approach 
his 

“Until I kissed him,” nonchalantly 
stated Charlotte Aimée. 

Thunderstruck, then weakly tem- 
porizing, Monsieur Bombase stuttered : 

“Until he kissed you!” 

“No, until I kissed him.” 

“Why—why What do you 
mean, Charlotte Aimée? He took ad- 
vantage of your innocence, perhaps, and 
touched your lips. You did not have 
time to draw back!” 

“T leaned forward.” 

“Undutiful child, hcw can you say 
such things? How dared you lean for- 
ward? How dared you—kiss him?” 

“IT was afraid he wouldn’t kiss me. 
Now he will ask to marry me. You will 
see in the morning.” 

By rising above ordinary emergen- 
cies, one may meet them with a pleas- 
antly conscious nobility. Extraordinary 
emergencies flatten out conscious nobil- 
ity to the semblance of a burned pan- 
cake. In vain the Patron Bombase re- 
peated to himself, and then aloud, “Du 
calme, du calme, du calme!” He finally 
exploded like a bomb. First came a 
careful catalogue of every one of his 
daughter’s faults since birth; then a 
history of Bombase et Cie., exporters 
and importers of gloves, from its hum- 
ble beginning to its present preémi- 
nence. Followed a review of the mis- 
takes made by ‘the French under the 
empire, all due to the aristocracy; the 
recent increase in the duties on gloves, 
the fault of the aristocracy; the dis- 
graceful behavior of all aristocrats, cul- 
minating in the unparalleled baseness of 
the Vicomte de Barcie in permitting 
himself to be kissed by Charlotte 
Aimée! Never should she marry him, 
never, never! 

Mademoiselle Bombase really had 
du calme. As a matter of fact, she 
hardly listened to this tirade. She had 
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heard it all before, and her thoughts 
flew happily back to her lover. When, 
however, he became the direct object of 
vituperation, she awoke, and, being her 
father’s daughter, replied in kind. Let 
us draw a veil over what followed. 
There were tears, flashing eyes, ges- 
ticulating hands, ; 

Two concise statements alone re- 
solved themselves from a chaos of accu- 
sations and recriminations—that Char- 
lotte Aimée should never marry René 
de Barsac with her father’s consent; 
that Jean Jacques. Bombase, merchant 
of gloves, hated all aristocrats because 
he possessed not sufficient nobility of 
character to mingle with them on an 
equal plane. Then came the rebuttals: 
Charlotte Aimée would marry René de 
Barsac, and with her parent’s consent ; 
Monsieur Bombase could and would 
mingle with the aristocracy and prove 
himself indistinguishable from them. 

Morning brought a letter heavy with 
a ducal crest. In the afternoon the 
family coach of the De Barsacs rolled 
up to the Bombase residence. From it 
emerged the American Duchesse de 
Barsac, her husband, the duc, the Vi- 
comte de Barcie, and Maitre le Foin, 
the eminent attorney. The duchesse 
was plainly, but wonderfully, gowned ; 
the gentlemen wore evening clothes and 
carried silk hats. Most conventional 
and comme il faut was what followed. 
The duc bowed to Monsieur Bombase; 
Maitre le Foin bowed to the glove mer- 
chant’s attorney, who bowed twice; the 
vicomte bowed to every one in turn; the 
duchesse crossed to Mademoiselle Bom- 
base and kissed her. 

Three brief conversations took place 
at the same time. Most formally the 
Duc de Barsac asked the hand of 
Mademoiselle Charlotte Aimée Bom- 
base for his younger brother, the Vi- 
comte de Barcie. With verbal recogni- 
tion of the honor conferred upon his 
family by this request, Monsieur Bom- 
base refused “for republican reasons.” 


In another corner of the room, 
Maitre le Foin learned that the mar- 
riage portion 6f the daughter of the 
house of Bombase was two million 
francs, half in negotiable securities, half 
in stock of the firm. 

“My brother-in-law is altogether 
charming,” ventured the “American 
duchesse, ‘‘and you will be very happy.” 

“He is more than charming, but my 
father will never give his consent,” an- 
swered Charlotte Aimée, the tears well- 
ing up into her eyes. 

“But why, why? He is the most ex- 
emplary young man!” 

“Father is a republican, he hates all 
aristocrats—and I spoiled it all by tell- 
ing him he was not fit to associate with 
them.” 

“Don’t grieve, my dear,” whispered 
the duchesse, restraining a nearly irre- 
sistible desire to laugh. “I, too, was 
once a republican—all good Americans 
are. We must change your father as I 
have been changed—make him an aris- 
tocrat.” 

The two women looked into each 
other’s eyes, and then Charlotte Aimée 
laughed. ; 

“Can you do it?” she asked. 

“We can do it,” corrected Madame 
la Duchesse de Barsac: 

The several interviews came to an 
end. The Duc de Barsac, an expression 
of utter bewilderment on his face, 
bowed to Monsieur Bombase, who in- 
clined his head with splendid republican 
dignity. Maitre le Foin nodded to his 
confrére, who nervously bowed back 
to him twice. The women kissed each 
other. The vicomte bowed to every one 
and cast a look of unutterable love at 
Charlotte Aimée, who returned it with 
interest. 

The 
away. 
to her apartments. 
motored down to the shop. 
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Duc de Barsac’s coach rolled 
Mademoiselle Bombase retired 
Monsieur Bombase 
His at- 


torney just went. 
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The sky was a wonderful blue. The 
blue of the Mediterranean was still 
more wonderful. Across the bay, Bor- 
dighera shone gloriously white. Flow- 
ers were everywhere, and of every con- 
ceivable color. The air was cool and 
sweet. The casino, perched high like a 
dream castle, seemed the abode of the 
queen of fairyland. Sky, Mediter- 
ranean, Bordighera, flowers, even the 
air, glittered with sunshine, as if some 
of the gold continually flowing across 
the tables in the casino had been ab- 
sorbed into the atmosphere and lavished 
on a happy world. In short, it was 
Monte Carlo—and Monte Carlo on a 
morning in mid June! 

Thoroughly appreciative of all this 
sunshine, Monsieur Bombase and his 
daughter sat on the terrace in front of 
Ciro’s, enjoying an excellent breakfast. 
Mademoiselle Charlotte Aimée was try- 
ing to conceal real gayety under a 
forced pensiveness ; her father was try- 
ing to conceal a nervous consciousness 
of his light summer clothes under a 
forced gayety. There were other par- 
ties breakfasting on the terrace, the 
masculine. members of which cast 
glances of approval at the very pretty 
girl. At each glance, the merchant of 
gloves gave an extra twist to his mus- 
taches. 

The Patron Bombase was trying to 
make good his boast that he could min- 
gle with and become indistinguishable 
from the aristocracy, and fate seemed 
to have played most singularly into his 
hands. On his arrival, the day before, 
at the Hotel de Paris, an extraordinary 
thing had happened. No sooner had he 
made known his name to the major- 
domo than that functionary had smiled 
knowingly and discreetly! 

“Ah, yes, Monsieur Bombase! Mon- 
sieur Bombase is the name by which 
his excellency desires to be known,” 
and, to a gorgeously uniformed at- 
tendant, ‘“‘Show his excellency—I mean 


Monsieur Bombase—to his _ apart- 
ments.” 
His excellency, mind you! Plainly 


they took him for some one of im- 
portance. His appearance gave the lie 
to the simple Bombase of his signature ; 
they considered it an incognito. It 
would be time lost to try and enlighten 
them; why even say anything to his 
daughter? It would only crush her. 

That afternoon they had motored 
over to Nice, and, within the borders 
of the principality, another motor had 
passed, containing the Duc and Duch- 
esse de Barsac, who had most gra- 
ciously bowed. The sight of them, 
however, had at once clouded the good 
Bombase’s happiness. He did not care 
to meet any one he knew. Would not 
the presence of the De Barsacs make it 
impossible for him to mingle with the 
beau monde of which they were a 
part? 

But his spirits had risen again on his 
return to the hotel. Cards had been 
waiting for him to the Tir du Pigeon, 
the sporting club, and even La Turbie 
Golf Club, something that by no means 
happened to casual guests, as he had 
easily learned from his daughter by a 
few guarded inquiries. There had been 
other cards, too, half a dozen of them— 
calling cards: the Comte de Bac, the 
3aron and the Baronne von Phontz, 
Monsieur and Madame  Tallerand- 
Haussman ; all names that were known 
to him, though their owners distinctly 
were not. 

And at dinner, which they had taken 
in the restaurant downstairs, had come 
the crowning triumph. The maitre 
d’hotel himself had brought a calling 
card, with the following note written 
upon it: 

Dear Op Frienp: I know not what you 
do here, but you are doubtless incognito. 
Permit me and the princess to pay our re- 
spects, and perhaps we might go to the 
casino together this evening? Scribble the 


name by which you desire to be known on 
this card. 


Prince KoLinskI, 
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For a moment Jean Jacques Bombase 
had hesitated, and then, glancing at his 
daughter and finding her eyes else- 
where, he had scribbled “Bombase” be- 
neath the prince’s crest. It was the 
first time he had ever written it with- 
out the Jean Jacques. 

“We go to the casino, this evening, 
with my friends, the Prince and Prin- 
cess Kolinski,” he had flung at his 
daughter with splendid casuality. 

“A prince? When did you begin to 
associate with princes, mon pére?” 

The question had nettled the Patron 
Bombase in spite of, or perhaps because 
of, the knowledge that he was sailing 
under false colors. 

“One has one’s friends,” he had an- 
swered rather sharply. “You need not 
go unless you wish.” 

Certainly it had been a proud moment 
when, Citoyen Bombase had walked 
into the casino by the side of the Prin- 
cess Kolinski. True, she had em- 
barrassed him immensely by smoking 
extremely large Russian cigarettes ; but 
every one had seemed to know her, and 
had bowed to her, even the Duc de 
Barsac, who had been gambling with 
five-franc pieces at the table where they 
had stopped. Instantly, however, she 
had ranged a battery of gold pieces in 
front of her, and had forgotten every- 
thing else in the absorption of a com- 
plicated system. 

For want of something better to do, 
the head of the great glove house had 
flipped a louis on the red. It had been 
returned to him doubled. He _ had 
pushed both onto the middle dozen. 
“Treize, rouge, impair, et manque,” the 
croupier had droned, and the two louis 
had grown to eight. Undecided, Mon- 
sieur Bombase had stood with the gold 
in his hand while the little ivory ball 
had spun around its circuit and dropped 
into the zero. A murmur of disgust 
had gone up from the table. The ex- 
citement had begun to work in Mon- 
sieur Bombase’s blood. He had staked 


a louis on the red, and again the zero 
had come up. Two more louis had 
been swept from the same color. He 
had tried the middle dozen; up had 
come the thirty-six. With a sudden 
inspiration, he had laid the four remain- 
ing coins on this last number. The 
croupier had spun the wheel, the little 
ivory ball had whirled around and 
around, slower and slower, lingering 
near the 13, poising on the edge of the 
23, catching on the o, and jumping 
plump into the compartment marked 36. 

With two billets of a thousand frances 
and forty-eight golden louis before him, 
Monsieur Bombase had settled down to 
real play. Three wagers had proved 
unsuccessful, and then he had plunged 
ten coins on the 13, with a thousand 
francs on the middle dozen. The 13 
had won. He had moved to the 23, 
still keeping his bet on the .dozen. The 
23 had won. The 16 had lost for him. 
Then the 20, the 17, the 19, the 13, 
and the 3 had brought him successive 
golden returns, and the croupier had 
announced impassively: ‘‘Messieurs, 
mesdames, la banque a sauté.” 

With something like eighty thousand 
francs in front of him, the Patron Bom- 
base had found himself shaking hands 
with the prince, to whose arm hung his 
daughter. Then, his pockets crammed 
with notes and gold, and the joy of the 
yellow metal running in his veins, he 
had _ boldly supper. Other 
friends of the prince’s, both masculine 
and feminine, had approached, and he 
had asked them all to be his guests. 

A very jolly party at Ciro’s had fol- 
lowed, and never, no, never, had the 
good man felt so in his element, so 
consciously witty. All his guests had 
seemed much amused with what they 
had professed to believe was his incog- 
nito. The princess had even gently ral- 
lied him on it—had called him “Mon- 
sieur Bom-bom-base.” He had answered 
gayly that even the very great some- 
times slipped on the domino of conceal- 
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ment and amused themselves like other 
men; though, he had modestly added, 
he was far from classing himself with 
such persons. Certainly it had been a 
triumphant evening, the most trium- 
phant Jean Jacques Bombase had ever 
known. 

No wonder the good merchant was 
happy as he sat on Ciro’s terrace, that 
beautiful June morning, and paid for 
his breakfast with a gold coin that had 
come to him without his giving even 
the fraction of a glove in return. Sev- 
eral men and women bowed respect- 
fully to him as he rose, and he nodded 
back with vast dignity. There was still 
one little cloud over his happiness, how- 
ever. Suppose the De Barsacs per- 
suaded his new-found friends that his 
name was really Bombase! 

Since Charlotte Aimée pleaded fa- 
tigue, the glove merchant turned from 
the hotel without her and walked 
toward the Tir du Pigeon with the 
Prince Kolinski and the Baron von 
Phontz. 

No sooner had he disappeared than 
Mademoiselle Bombase flew to the tele- 
phone. .The number given, the con- 
nection was quickly made. 

“Yes, yes, it is I. Charlotte Aimée 
Bombase, Madame la Duchesse.” 


wholesale department. Not a word 
have I heard from him!” 
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“Thank you so much! You say the 
plot will really begin to work to-day?” 


ee 
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At the Tir du Pigeon, Monsieur 
Bombase was not enjoying himself. To 
save his life, he could not see the pleas- 
ure of standing out in the sun and 
shooting at lumps of clay. Besides, the 
conversation of his companions bored 
him. He didn’t understand half of what 
they were talking about, though they 
included him in all their remarks. After 
what seemed an interminable time, the 
prince finally suggested departure. The 
shooting was very poor; sorry he had 
bored his excel—Monsieur Bombase 
with it. In two days, the real shooting 
would begin, however, and then he 
would see the Vicomte des Gants. He 
was worth watching, that lad! 

“The Vicomte des Gants?” queried 
the glove merchant. “I don’t place 
him.” 

“Why, young René de Barsac. Went 
into trade. Refused to marry a dot of 
ten millions, imbecile! Earnest young 
man, much liked, but no brains. Cares 
for nothing but the army and his ri- 
diculous gloves.” 

Slowly Monsieur Bombase absorbed 
this information. Refused a dot of ten 
millions—gone into trade—Vicomte des 
Gants A title of indignity, evi- 
dently! His choler began to rise. A 
title of indignity? No, a thousand 
times no! A title of real nobility, the 
nobility of labor! No brains? How 
about the Russian contract, the army 
contract ? 

Monsieur Bombase left his friends 
rather abruptly and returned to the 
hotel. His head ached, and he wanted 
to rest. Prudently lunching on a cup 
of cold bouillon, he went promptly to 
sleep, and dreamed his daughter was 
hawking gloves through the casino gam- 
bling halls while all the royalty of 
Europe laughed at him. 

The Prince Kolinski, with his prin- 
cess, and the Baron von Phontz were 
lunching up near La Turbie at the villa 
of the’ Duc and Duchesse de Barsac. 
Every one laughed a great deal during 
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the luncheon, but two remarks were 
made rather seriously—namely, that 
some young girl was charming, and that 
a certain bourgeois was, after all, an 
excellent old fellow. 

The Bombases were asked to several 
dinners that evening, two of the invita- 
tions coming from people whose names 
the merchant had never before even 
heard. He was very careful not to re- 
veal this ignorance to his daughter, 
however, and chose to dine at the in- 
evitable Ciro’s with Monsieur and 
Madame Tallerand-Haussman. This 
selection was made, so he frankly told 
himself, because so many titles were 
beginning to get on his nerves. Was he 
not, after all, a republican at heart? 

The dinner proved interminable and 
otherwise trying to the poor man. On 
his right was a very handsome and 
much bejeweled woman—Madame de 
Ronceau, he caught her name. It 
evoked vague memories that suddenly 
crystallized. She was the wife of Ron- 
ceau, the banker—his banker! 

He glanced fearfully around the 
table, and, with infinite relief, found 
that the husband was not present. A 
new fear promptly assailed him. “Mon- 
sieur Bombase” seemed to roll very 
easily from her lips, and what was she 
talking about? Then hides, 
and hides meant gloves! She was ask- 
ing his advice on a flyer in hides! Des- 


Stocks! 


perately embarrassed, he disclaimed all 
knowledge of the state of the 
market, and, as the man on her right 
claimed her attention, turned gratefully 
to his own left-hand neighbor. 

Here he was stunned with systems— 
not one system, but all systems, and 
then a combination of them that was 
sure to sweep the tables. There was no 
need for him to slip in a word, and he 
devoted himself to the food, the too 
rich and too plentiful food. 

All dinners have an end, and all din- 
ners at Monaco end in the gambling 
rooms of the casino. Monsieur Bom- 


present 


base found himself before a roulette 
wheel, the center of an expectant crowd 
waiting for him to break the bank 
again. The idea of play was repulsive 
to him. Perhaps it was the sauce 
béarnaise! At any rate, all he desired 
was rest and quiet. A bank note of a 
thousand doubled on the red—one 
really can’t play with louis after win- 
ning eighty thousand francs—and then 
the luck seesawed up and down with 
the regularity of a pendulum. Hours 
and hours went by, and finally the 
casino closed, with him a_ thousand- 
francs winner and nearly tired to death. 

There were fully twenty calling cards 
waiting for Monsieur Bombase when 
he returned, and two of them were ad- 
dressed to “his excellency,” followed by 
an unintelligible scribble for the name. 
The weary merchant read half of them 
before going to bed, and then threw the 
entire collection in the waste-paper bas- 
ket. For that night, at least, he ac- 
knowledged no further interest in the 
beau monde. 

It was overindulgence in stewed eels, 
so history has it, that kept What’s-his- 
name from the Battle of Thingumabob 
and changed the map of Europe. Mon- 
sieur Bombase awoke, in the morning, 
with no appreciation of Monte Carlo’s 
golden smiles. Neither sparkling Medi- 
terranean, brilliant flowers, nor dazzling 
sunshine made the slightest appeal to 
him. Slowly and _ grumblingly he 
dressed and morosely breakfasted at 
the hotel with his equally silent daugh- 
ter. , 

“I go for a walk,” he announced 
briefly. “You may have the morning 
to yourself.” 

Outside, he crossed the square 
toward the casino, avoiding, by quicken- 
ing his step, several men who would 
have spoken to him, and wandered into 
one of the paths that surround the 
temple of chance. The sunshine was 
too hot, the light too dazzling, even the 
faultless symmetry of the trees arigered 
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him—they were too intensely mani- 
cured—and the ceaseless love-making 
of the pigeons rasped on his nerves. 
Only the gambling rooms seemed to 
offer a cool and quiet refuge. Slip- 
ping inside, he found a seat at a 
sparsely surrounded table and threw 
out a handful of gold. There his 
thoughts kept time to the monotonous 
drone of the croupier. 

Who was he supposed to be, anyway? 

“Trois, rouge, impair, et manque.” 
He slid five louis on the red. 

Excellency? Excellency who? 

“Treize, rouge, impair, et manque.” 
A handful of gold on the 5. 

They laughed at the name of Bom- 
base! Couldnt believe it, these aristo- 
crats! 

“Quatre, noir, pair, et manque.” He 
tried a hundred francs on the 36. 

What was the matter with the name? 
Was it not in every respect an honor- 
able one? 

“Zero,” droned the croupier. 

Monsieur Bombase awoke to the fact 
that he had lost fifteen hundred francs 
in less than that number of minutes. It 
angered him, and he plunged. A thou- 
sand francs were swept from the red. 
He backed this same color obstinately 
again and again. Seventeen times the 
black came up, and then the zero. 
When he switched to the black, the 36 
red won. He returned to the red, and 
the 2 black came up. For. the fortieth 
time, he reached into his pocket for 
another billet, and found none there! 
Eighty thousand francs had flowed back 
into the coffers of Monsieur le Blanc 
in less than an hour. 

Furious with himself and the whole 
world, Monsieur Bombase left the 
rooms and hurried to the Hotel de 
Paris. Halfway across the square, the 
Prince Kolinski stopped him. 

“Would you believe it, excellency— 
I mean Monsieur Bombase,’’ he cor- 
rected himself, “that ridiculous Vicomte 
des Gants, René de Barsac, telegraphs 
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me he will not shoot? Business keeps 
him! Business, mind you!” 

Glaring at his interlocutor, Monsieur 
Bombase fairly shouted : 

“Vive la République! 
calls me back to Paris.” 

There was no delay. Mademoiselle 
Charlotte Aimée was hustled down to 
the train by an irate parent, and, within 
the hour, the Bombase family were en 
route for Paris. Wise daughter that 
she was, she spoke no word, but sat 
silent in the corner of the private com- 
partment, her eyes on the outside world. 

“Ouf!” suddenly ejaculated the Pa- 
tron Bombase. “Ouf, ouf!” 

The girl turned and smiled wanly 
at him. ° 

“You did exactly as you said you 
would, mon pére. No one could have 
told you from the other aristocrats— 
excellency.” 

“Excellency, excellency !”’ shouted the 
merchant. “Never let me hear that 
word again! My name is Citoyen Jean 
Jacques Bombase, head of the house of 
Bombase et Cie., exporters and im- 
porters of gloves, and it suits me 
exactly !” 

“Yes, mon pére,’ she agreed duti- 
fully. “But you were indistinguishable 
from the others—more aristocratic, per- 
haps.” 

Monsieur 
breath. Aristocrats! 
been the curse of France. 
even let the sacrrrrrés Prussiens into 
Paris. They had put up the duties on 
gloves. And when one of them, the 
best of them, nearly -a_ republican, 
turned his hand to honest toil, they 
mocked him. Vicomte des Gants, in- 
deed! His fury growing with his own 
eloquence, the good merchant clutched 
his mustaches, which were already bris- 
tling with rage. 

“Vicomte des Gants, indeed! You 
shall marry their Vicomte des Gants,” 
he roared, “if it is only to spite the 
whole lot of them!” 


Business also 


Bombase drew a_ long 
Aristocrats had 
They had 
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“Yes, mon pére,’ Charlotte Aimée 
meekly agreed. 


IV. —ETC. 
Clipping from the Figaro: 


The most notable wedding of the autumn 
was that of Mademoiselle Charlotte Aimée 
Bombase, daughter of Monsieur Jean 
Jacques Bombase, the millionaire glove mer- 
chant, to the youngest member of the noble 
De Barsac family, René, Vicomte de Barcie. 

The Madeleine was thronged. Not only 
the cream of the aristocracy, but also many 
wealthy members of the bourgeoisie were 
present. 

Monsieur Bombase’s present to the bride 
was a decoration for the coiffure, done in 
diamonds and representing a_ republican 
eagle. 


The groom’s favors to his best man and 
ushers were scarfpins in the form of tiny 
diamond gloves. 

Monsieur Bombase, who gave away his 
daughter, is a member of the Legion of 
Honor, and bears a striking resemblance to 
Napoleon III. 


In the private compartment of a train 
speeding toward the south of France, 
René leaned to his bride. 

“Slip off your glove and give me your 
hand, my wife,” he whispered. 

With a low laugh of utter happiness, 
she pressed her two exquisite bare 
palms to his lips. 

“I forgot gloves, my husband,” she 
murmured. 


RK 


LOVE’S FREEDMAN 


OVE rode through the town this morn. 
Where wert thou? 
And why sittest here forlorn, 


O cloudy brow? 


In the streets- the mightiest thronged 


Where he went. 


From the windows Beauty longed 
With eyes down bent. 


So we sang his glory far. 


Where wert thou? 


Chained, a captive, to his car, 


Alas! but now 


Why, released from Love's hard thrall, 


Mourn’st thou so? 


He’s the sorriest slave of all 
Whom Love lets go. 


ROBERT JERMAIN COLE. 
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HYNE urged his sure-footed 
mount along the rough lava 
path. 

The mule scrambled and 
slid, readjusting his narrow 
hoofs to the broken surface in a wild 
attempt to keep both his footing and 
the pace demanded of him. His rider 
stared grimly ahead, resentment and 
helpless fury in his heart. _ 

The brooding of weeks and months 
had culminated in this day of agony. 
There liad been nothing, apparently, to 
bring his growing misery to a head. It 
was the slow focusing of all his senses 
in revolts 

As he galloped on over the torn road, 
he saw before him the face of the man 
he hated—the man he felt to be at the 
bottom of the pursuit that had driven 
him from his place and his people. Back 
there in Honolulu his enemy went scot- 
free, while he, Baldwin Chyne, sulked 
in Puna, his companions Chinamen, Jap 
boys, and natives. He dug his heels 
into the mule’s ribs, and the exasperated 
animal plunged, reared, and broke into 
a scattering run that threatened to end 
in disaster. 

The rider looked gloomily at the 
sheer drop on his right. After all, what 
did it matter? His deal in life had been 
a pretty raw one, and he could not 
defend himself because no one would 


openly accuse him. He had _ been 
dropped from his place of trust—with 
veiled hints that he “knew why.” One 
by-one his friends had shunned and cut 
him, and no question of his could bring 
him enlightenment. There had been 
something in the air that had hinted of 
trouble at the bank, but all had been 
hidden, subtle, impalpable. When he 
had demanded the reason for his ostra- 
cism, he had been answered by sneers. 

But he knew his enemy; there was 
no doubt in_his tortured mind as to 
whose was the hand that had struck 
him down, and who had poisoned the 
world against him. He was young, in- 
experienced, and tactless, because he 
had never had need of diplomacy. His 
struggles to clear himself had only made 
matters worse, and at last, like a mor- 
tally wounded animal, he had fled to 
cover. Little it had profited him! 

Of all his friends, only Bertier had 
proved true. The others—Bolton, Hall, 
Chalmers, even McCollum—had left 
him severely alone, when a word of 
friendliness would have meant so much. 
Even McCollum, whose name had been 
mouthed by scandal, even he shunned 
him. Chyne thought with fury of his 
own unwavering loyalty, and cursed 
aloud as he remembered the cold re- 
ception he had given that story about 
McCollum at the club. 
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Topping the cliff, they plunged at 
once into the hot and breathless jungle. 
High overhead the trade winds still 
rocked the fronds of monkey-pod and 
palm, but the thicket held only silence, 
heat, and the smells of rank vegetation. 
Here and there in the green twilight a 
white veil of steam hissed upward from 
some open crevasse that proved the 
nearness of the great craters—the 
lonely halls of flame, the home of Pele, 
the fire goddess. The jungle caught at 
the invader, seeking to tear him down. 
Grasping fingers of branch and vine 
made it impossible for him longer to 
keep the saddle. He dismounted, threw 
the single rein across his arm, and 
pushed on. 

Suddenly the flower-crowned, per- 
fumed jungle found a voice. Sweetly 
the melting music of ukulilis and tare- 
patches drifted to him, the witchery of 
melodious, soft voices singing a hula, 
the beat and rhythm seeming to express 
all the mystery of the tropic forest, all 
the vigor of the singing trade winds. 
The music acted strangely on the nerves 
of the white man in his sorrow, trans- 
lating itself into terms of his own mar- 
tyrdom. He would go to them, these 
carefree natives; he would be one of 
them. They at least were free of the 
taint of civilization ; they were incapable 
of a white man’s treachery.. They were 
as simple as the day itself, as guileless 
as their own laughter. And he needed 
companionship, craved it as a drug vic- 
tim craves his potion. A feast was in 
progress; well, he would join it. 

A trail opened from the main track. 
Chyne turned into the green labyrinth, 
guided by the thread of melody. The 
dense foliage thinned, giving him 
glimpses of a vast view of jutting crags 
and the peacock colors of the ocean. 
A moment later, he stood upon the edge 
of a thousand-foot-deep crater, clothed 
in emerald to the very bottom of its 
cup, which cradled a lake of vivid tur- 
quoise. He led the mule along the moss- 


grown rim and turned sharply to the 
right. 

Before him, on a stretch of open 
glade, the revelers were gathered. A 
half dozen girls, in single red or yellow 
garments, dangled their heels in the 
waters of a Pele’s bowl—a hot spring 
that welled up within a few feet of the 
crater’s edge. Three others, crowned 
with flowers, swayed in’ the measure 
of the hula. Opposite, the young men 
writhed and stamped, waving agile 
hands in measured time. The musicians 
lounged against thé trunk of a giant 
monkey-pod, while an elderly woman 
added the necessary emphasis on a 
wooden drum. 

The dancers stopped. Even before 
they recognized the newcomer, the in- 
stinctive hospitality of their race bade 
them welcome him. When they realized 
that it was none other than Baldwin 
Chyne of the Big Plantation, their 
greetings were redoubled. Chyne threw 
himself on the grass near the spread 
repast, accepted offers of fish, roast 
meat, and fresh shrimp, and drained 
the cup of native wine that little Lei- 
Aloha offered him. The strong, white 
brandy ran hot in his veins, warming 
and soothing him, and his hardened lips 
relaxed. 

Pecoli, the fisherman, 
him, smiling. 

“Boss, you like 
for you? 
what you sing Honolulu. 
hula. Sing, Anu-Aina.” 

And Anu-Aina lifted up her voice 
without embarrassment or further pre- 
amble and sang. The tiny guitars took 
up the strain, strumming an accompani- 
ment. 

The music and the liquor drowsed 
through Chyne’s veins. He drank 
again, that he might dream of the god- 
dess of volcanoes, with her brittle black 
hair and her eyes of flame, dancing the 
measure with illumined fury, while the 
ground beneath her feet glimmered 


approached 


Anu-Aina shall sing 
Old hula, very old, not kind 
Sing Pele’s 
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white hot and sparks sprang from her 
weaving fingers. His bitterness dimmed 
and vanished. More and more he felt 
the healing relaxation of primitive 
things. Then he sat up more atten- 
tively, as Lei-Aloha began to chant the 
legend of Puaanui, and of Pele’s sledg- 
ing. 

“She believes it,” thought Chyne, 
amused; “all that mass of wonder tales 
—men transformed into lava pillars, 
and a furious goddess riding on waves 
of molten lava, like a surf rider on the 
sea; monster sharks and household 
deities, protecting gods who live in 
stones, and poison goddesses who live 
in trees.” : 

He laughed to himself. She could 
sing Christian hymns, of course, and 
reel off the catechism; but what did it 
all mean to Lei-Aloha, to any of her 
people? They believed in witch doc- 
tors and magic, just as they had before 
the missionaries came. 


And who should say that the incan- 
tations and the stories were mere vapor- 


ings? Who had the right to deny the 
power of the kahunas, those grim 
priests who laid claim to strange con- 
trol of stranger forces? Could any one 
say that the ancient rite of praying an 
enemy to death was impossible? Who 
knew where will ended and began? 

Old Anu-Aina approached him softly 
and squatted by his side. 

“Look, boss!” she murmured. “Look, 
see, here come Nui-Moku.” 

Chyne looked up. Across the clear- 
ing a stranger was approaching. He 
was of middle age and powerfully built. 
His eyes were singularly brilliant, and 
his straight, black hair had been dyed 
red by coral lime. He wore only a 
dilapidated pair of dennin trousers, tied 
at the waist with a fine fiber belt of 
antique workmanship. Above the waist- 
line, high up under the arms, Maori 
fashion, rose circles of blue tattoo. 
About his neck hung a curious orna- 
ment of tortoiseshell. As he neared the 


group of merrymakers, now grown si- 
lent and respectful, he spoke first to 
one and then to another. Anu-Aina 
shivered slightly, and seemed to draw 
within herself. 

“Who is Nui-Moku?” Chyne_ in- 
quired lazily, rolling over, the more 
readily to examine the newcomer. 

“Kahuna, priest of the shark god,” 
whispered Anu-Aina, in a scared voice. 

“Kahuna!” Chyne exclaimed. 

The old woman shook her head 
quickly. 

“Do not talk of him,” she said. “He 
know. He hear inside your head, he see 
—inside your heart.” 

A sudden wild impulse left Chyne 
almost breathless. 

“Can he do the ana na? Can he 
bring the blight and pray to death?” he 
whispered. 

“Oh,” she cried, “I should not have 
speak—I should not have named him! 
Now will he be angry and put spell on.” 

As if in answer to Chyne’s unspoken 
call, the priest came straight up to him, 
halted, and looked him in the eyes with 
disconcerting steadiness. Then he ad- 
dressed Anu-Aina sharply. 

The woman cringed and nodded. The 
kahuna walked away, with the same 
solemn aloofness with which he had 
come. Anu-Aina turned to her white 
companion and eyed him fearfully. 

“Well, what did he say?” he asked. 

“He said,” the woman murmured, 
while her frightened looked 
straight before her to the distant sea, 
“he said you knew he was kahuna on 
your plantation, boss. He say he very 
grateful you no tell Honolulu po-leece- 
man. He say you been good man to 
Kanaka. He say you remember shark 
burning Ania-Han way?” 

The rising inflection of her voice 
made her sentence a question, and sud- 
denly Chyne recalled a forgotten inci- 
dent. He had shunted off official in- 
vestigation of a shark-burning. He re- 
called that a kahuna had been men- 


” 


eyes 
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tioned as master of ceremonies at that 
auto-da-fé—the rite of torturing a cap- 
tured man-eating shark which had been 
accused of being able to turn human 
at will. It had all seemed too absurd 
for a white man’s time and attention, 
a silly survival of paganism, better ig- 
nored than punished. He had shut the 
matter up by a prompt denial of its 
happening on his premises, though the 
missionaries had besought him to take 
a hand in putting a summary stop to 
such cruel and heathenish practices. 

“Is that all he said?” he insisted, for 
there was something in Anu-Aina’s agi- 
tation that indicated a more intimate 
message than that which she had deliv- 
ered. She shifted uneasily, looking 
with anxious eyes at the matted screen 
of green vines that swayed where the 
priest had disappeared. 

“No,” she whispered reluctantly, 
“that not*all he say. He say, ‘Not for 
the white man is it to command the 


prayer of death, but for you—because 
you have stood between the Hawaiian 
and the foreign law—for you, if you 
have the desire in your heart, he will 
do the prayer to death.’” 

Chyne jerked himself to a sitting pos- 
ture and gazed at the native woman. , 


” 


“He say,” she added hurriedly, as if 
anxious to be delivered of a fearsome 
message, “he live in the thatch house 
by the waters of Ukupamipo, where 
are the caves of. the dead. You come— 
he make for you the ana na.” 

She rose as she finished and stood 
before him, fear on her kindly old face. 

“The ana na!” he whispered. 

His gaze was as fixed and brilliant 
as a snake’s. The ana na, the mys- 
terious rite to which no man or woman 
of alien race had access, was offered to 
him. Well, he would follow it up; it 
would be interesting to see it done, and 
it.could do no harm. He grinned wolf- 
ishly. Of course it could do no harm. 
3ut there was a man down there in 
Honolulu The softened mood en- 


gendered by the happy, laughing, care- 
free gathering by the sacred pool had 
vanished. The other side of the prim- 
itive claimed him—sinister, blind faith 
in evil magic, in charms and omens, 
amulets and visions; the power of 
things unseen, the lure of things un- 
known. His weeks and months of iso- 
lation, of dwelling upon his misery, the 
pang of injustice, the ache of helpless- 
ness, had prepared him for this sug- ~ 
gestion. 

“Why didn’t he speak to me him- 
self?” he asked abruptly. 

“Not before a Kanaka will he speak 
to a white man. Alone he speak to 
you,” Anu-Aina replied, under her 
breath. 

Without a word of thanks or fare- 
well, he rose, crossed the clearing and 
caught his mule, swung the rein over 
his arm, and entered the mysterious, 
monstrous jungle. No word was spoken 
as he took his silent departure. The 
dances and songs had ceased. Lei- 
Aloha stood, wide-eyed and solemn, by 
the edge of the pool, her wet hair 
streaming about her. 

Chyne plunged on, the mule follow- 
ing him, snuffling warm breath at his 
shoulder. He walked quickly, in spite 
of the heavy, moist air and the difficul- 
ties of the way as he scrambled down 
the steep incline. He crossed a clear- 
ing, where the overflow of the spring 
fell sheer to the blue basin of the crater 
and threaded its way over the old vent 
to the second fall; then once more the 
jungle engulfed him until he reached 
sea level, where the dense growth 
thinned into a fringe-of palms. 

Before him stood the house of the 
witch doctor, a humble square of grass 
thatch, with a swinging mat at the sin- 
gle entrance. Beside the hut a great 
cave opened into the mountain, into 
which the waves rushed with a hollow 
roar. High up in the face of the cliff, 
from shallow pockets in the volcanic 
rock, the bows of canoe coffins pro- 
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truded. Chyne paused, uncertain 
whether to retreat or to advance. 

But the kahuna stood before him on 
the strip of beach, and, with a stately 
gesture and without surprise, bade the 
white man welcome. He lifted the cur- 
tain over the doorway, and Chyne en- 
tered the one room of the house. There 
was little to differentiate it from any 
primitive Hawaiian home. A raised 
platform at one end held the sleeping 
mats, wooden poi bowls stood about, a 
dipper made from a coconut hung on the 
wall. On either wall, a woven mat, hung 
arraswise, veiled something from sight. 
From the roof pole hung string nets, 
in which were tiny packages rolled in 
tapa. The witch doctor motioned his 
visitor to the platform. Placing a small, 
intricately carved box upon his knees, 
he settled himself before Chyne, and 
spoke: 

“You have the will to kill?” 

“T have,” said Chyne, and his lips 
and eyes narrowed. 

“Why ?” 

Chyne flushed and hesitated ; then he 
spoke with hurried intensity, falling un- 
consciously into the rhythmic form of 
native speech. 

“He has robbed me of my good name. 
He has made me the scapegoat. I am 
accused of things I never did—not 
openly, that I may answer, but by 
stealth, and I cannot prove myself inno- 
cent. He has driven me away from 
Honolulu and my people. He has sent 
me here to Puna, while he rides the 
highways, and my people greet him. If 
you are a kahuna, show me now. If 
the power of death lies in prayer, teach 
me to pray.” 

The witch doctor listened ; his beady, 
brilliant eyes seemed to bore into 
Chyne’s brain. Slowly, with whispered 
apologies, he opened the box on his lap 
and took from it a distorted, fat-bellied 
god of Tasmanian jade. Its eyes were 
inlaid rings of green abalone shell, 
which glittered with changing lights. 


Nui-Moku thrust the 
Chyne’s hands. 

“Look!” he ordered, and, rising to 
his feet, he drew back the tapa curtains 
that masked the sides of the room. 

Two roughly carved and painted half 
tree trunks stood revealed—grotesques 
of semihuman shape, with scarlet lips, 
inlaid teeth, and eyes of bone and shell ; 
childish contrivances, perhaps, but con- 
veying an impression of a child’s night- 
mare terrors. They seemed to grow 
and fill the room with their evil pres- 
ence. Chyne glanced at them and shiv- 
ered. 

“Have you of his person something ?” 
the kahuna asked. 

Chyne took a letter from his pocket 
and held it out. 

“His own writing,” he whispered. 

Nui-Moku folded the paper until it 
was no larger than the square of his 
thumb, placed it in a strip of doth, and 
tied it on his forehead, muttering the 
while. He dragged a short-bladed knife 
from his loin cloth and went outside. 
Chyne heard the outcry of a slaughtered 
fowl, and a moment later the witch 
doctor returned, his hands and breast 
smeared with blood. He did not look 
at, Chyne; he seemed unconscious -of 
his presence. He squatted down, facing 
the largest of the two grim figures, 
placed the knife on the ground, and 
began a hurried, whispered muttering. 
His eyes became set, and flecks of foam 
showed at the corners of his mouth. 

The heat was intense in the little 
closed room. Outside, the sea roared 
in the cave of the shark god, booming 
and growling as the waves charged and 
retreated. Within the hut the hurried, 
insistent incantation continued, and 
Chyne sat hynotized into belief, staring 
into the green, shifting lights of pearl 
shell that were the eyes of death. He 
lost all sense of reality, all sense of 
locality and time. With every atom of 
his being he sought to project his 
hatred. He felt that he could an- 


image into 
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nihilate space—that, indeed, his will 
could triumph over every earthly bar- 
rier. 

Suddenly Nui-Moku shrieked, seized 
the knife, and dashed it, point down- 
ward, into the bare floor of the plat- 
form, where it stood erect, quivering. 
Slowly his body swayed and collapsed, 
his eyes rolled back, his fingers twitched 
convulsively and were still. 

Chyne struggled to his feet. Blind 
terror was upon him. The room seemed 
thronged with ghosts. He threw the 
jade god from him and staggered to 
the door and out into the free air and 
the blessed sunlight. Before him the 
peacock-colored waves lapped the black 
lava sands. The waves welled green into 
the cave mouth, and came crowding out, 
all white spray and spume. The mule 
grazed under the palms, and the jungle 
closed in lavish and reeking. The sun 
was well on its road to rest, the tide 
was low. Chyne sprang into the saddle 
and urged his beast forward along the 
sands. If the tide held right, he could 
make it across the shingle to the fisher- 
men’s cove at Hira. He rode like a 
madman. He was afraid, with a sick- 
ening fear, of his own heart. 

At last he rounded the point of rock 
that ‘sheltered the cove and cantered 
over the beach, now hard as macadam, 
till he saw the lines of canoes, each 
gripping the land with its long, curved, 
yellow-painted outrigger. With a sigh 
of relief, he paused beside the boatmen 
sorting their catch, and held them in 
talk. Slowly he got his world back 
into focus. The grip of the grinning 
gods loosened, the leer of the green, 
shifting eyes that had held his from 
that carven face of ancient jade ceased 
to hold him. A little later, when he 
rode into the luxuriant loveliness of his 
own grounds and up to the inviting 
length of his own veranda, he could 
laugh at the foolery of it. But he could 
not laugh at himself. 

That night his dreams were visions 
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of dread. Voices called to him out of 
the night; strange, dark faces clustered 
around him; there were sounds of many 
drums beating, beating; medicine men 
with tattooed faces passed him in end- 
less procession, carrying feathered em- 
blems ; never a white man, only strange, 
brown forms. He knew why—his heart 
told him; he heard it reproaching him 
in a dim, anguished voice. He was an 
outcast from his own people, forever 
and ever, not only in body, but in spirit. 
He had done something—something— 
what was it?—something that set him 
forever apart from them. A huge green 
god rose from the ground and peered 
at him with eyes that glowed. Then 
he knew—he knew! He had prayed 
one of his own to death with the brown 
man’s powet. He was theirs now— 
he belonged to.the green god and the 
priests. The ana na! He had killed 
one of his own people! 

He awoke, cold sweat standing out 
on his forehead, his limbs trembling. 
He tried to steady himself, and found 
his courage failing. He struggled 
against the obsession. Suppose he had 
lent himself to a murderous rite and a 
murderous thought. He had been 
cruelly wronged; it was only natural 
that he should let his imagination run 
away with him. He got up and went 
out of doors, threw himself into a ham- 
mock, and watched the brilliant check- 
erboard of the moonlight on the grav- 
eled paths. The cry of night birds 
sounded sweet and sleepy; the voice 
of the all-surrounding Pacific mur- 
mured afar; the wind in the branches 
whispered. Heavens, how that kahuna 
had shrieked! The memory of it cut 
through him. He started to his feet, 
tense and sick. 

“Steady, old man,” he said aloud. 
“You’re ‘most all in. Steady, there!” 

It was well into the morning before 
Kim, his China boy, thought best to 
awaken him. His master had slept but 
little. Kim had heard him prowling 
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back and forth on the /anai until long 
after dawn. 

Chyne looked at the new day before 
him dully. He had an uneasy feeling, 
a conscience-stricken sense of wrong- 
doing. It was some time before he 
could recall its purport. Then recollec- 
tion and remorse rushed upon him 
again. He fought them down, ordered 
his horse, and started off on his inspec- 
tion rounds. He rode unmercifully all 
through the heat of midday, and re- 
turned so weary that he was glad, with 
a mere physical gladness, to immerse 
himself in the big pool behind the house, 
change his linen, and stretch himself 
out in comfort, with a cool drink and 
the anticipation of an appetizing meal 
—and sleep. 

But he counted without the host 
within his brain. Dreams—they crowded 
upon him; and, in self-defense, on 
awakening, he began to justify himself. 
Slowly his anger mounted above his 
contrition. Of what good was the non- 
sense of a kahuna, the incantations of 
a native witch doctor? He laughed sav- 
agely. If he felt like that, if he wanted 
it like that, why didn’t he go and do 
it? That was it! He was a poor lot 
to give himself nightmares for a piece 
of tomfoolery! He’d been handed a 
pretty nasty deal and Well, a man 
was called a coward if he didn’t try 
to defend himself. 

With feverish energy, he packed his 
belongings and told Kim to telephone 
to Bertier, in Hilo, that he would be 
in to spend the night and wanted 
passage to Honolulu the next day. Oh, 
no, he assured himself, he’d not be con- 
tent with the silly prayers of any silly 
kahuna. 

He mounted his blue-roan pony and 
bade Kim good-by. Kim eyed his 
master narrowly. 

“No can do, go Honolulu way,” he 
said, with the presumption of the treas- 
ured house servant. “Mo’ betta you 





go sleep. Me go catchee dlocta. You 


got um fleva.” 

“Shut up, Kim!” said Chyne angrily. 

The China boy shook his head. 

“Mo’ betta—mo’ betta me callem 
dlocta,” he implored. 

““Mo’ betta you bling my suit case,” 
Chyne retorted, and now he laughed, 
his laughter as disconcerting as his too- 
ready anger. 

The luggage was strapped on the led 
horse, and the little procession headed 
down the long mountain slope toward 
Hilo. Within an hour they reached the 
outposts of civilization and joined the 
main tourist road that terminates at 
the hotel by the volcano, Chyne’s head 
was swimming’; he kept hearing Kim’s 
voice repeating over and over, “Mo’ 
betta me catchee dlocta.” He had to 
look back to assure himself that it was 
Aka riding the mule and leading the 
pack pony. But there was a mission 
on which he was bent, and it didn’t 
matter how he felt. He must get to 
Honolulu. 

At a turn in the path he beheld a 
man on horseback cantering toward 
them. The man gave a friendly whoop 
at sight of Chyne and spurred his 
mount. 

It was Bertier himself, riding out to 
meet him. 

“Chyne, old man,” he called, “I’ve 
great news for you. Came out to get 
you.” 

He wheeled his pony excitedly and 
drew alongside. He was too full of his 
subject to notice Chyne’s staring eyes 
and the unhealthy flush that purpled his 
hollow cheeks. 

“Listen, Chyne, you’re cleared abso- 
lutely. The whole confounded truth 
is out.” 

Chyne rocked in his saddle and stared 
at him. 

“T bet they’re a sorry lot back there 
in "Lulu, where they gave you the cold 
shoulder and never a chance to square 
yourself,” Bertier rejoiced. “But, by 
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gad, the cat’s out now, the fat’s burn- 
ing—and the whole town knows it was 
Ballanger, not you.” 

Chyne said nothing. His face had 
grown ghastly pale. 

“Darnedest thing!” Bertier rattled 
on. “He shot himself—couldn’t stand 
the strain. Said he was haunted with 
what he’d done—things were a lot 
worse, anyhow. Left a confession 
Chyne Gad, man! Hold on!” 

For the recipient of the good news 
was fainting. He hung to the pommel 
of his saddle, the reins falling on the 
pony’s neck. He lifted his head and 
looked at Bertier’s frightened face with 
eyes of horror. For a moment his open 
mouth refused to speak. Bertier sprang 
from his horse, threw the bridle to the 
boy, who had caught up with them, and 
placed his arm about the swaying man. 

“Don’t take it like this!” he cried. 
“Buck up! Why, you’re cleared— 
cleared of everything! There’s not a 
soul. on earth can start a cowardly 
whisper against you. It all came out. 
They found entries among his papers, 
and it didn’t take ten minutes on the 
books Chyne! Chyne!” 

Chyne drew away from the kindly 
clasp that gripped him. 

“I’m a murderer!” he gasped thickly. 
“T killed him!” 

sertier gave him a startled glance. 

“You’re sick! You’re crazy!” he 
exclaimed. “Why, man, dear, you’ve 
never left this island in months! Here, 
get that out of your head. Aka, how 
long has your master been this way?” 

A terrible ague shook the tortured 
man. He threw his arms about his 
body as if to hold down the racking 
quiver of every muscle. 

“T killed him! I killed him!” he 
repeated. 

“Come, come!” Bertier expostulated. 
“Don’t talk about it. Let’s get down 
to my house as quickly as possible. I'll 
lead you. Aka, get on my horse and 
ride as quick as you can. Send a car- 


riage out—grab the first thing you see. 
Telephone the doctor to come to my 
house. Tell ’em Chyne’s raving.” 

The boy obediently fastened the led 
horse to his mule, handed the leader to 
Bertier’s left hand, and, mounting the 
fresh horse, started off on a run. 

Bertier held Chyne in the saddle with 
his right arm, walking beside the roan. 

In torn sentences, Chyne talked. All 
his sufferings, his hurt pride, the impos- 
sibility of defending his honor when 
no definite accusation had ever been 
made, his weeks and months of exile, 
his fury at the world, his suspicions of 
Ballanger—the whole pitiful tale welled 
from his lips-as unconsciously as water 
from a fountain overfull. He told, 
without volition, in gasping, broken 
words, of the feast at Pele’s bowl, of 
the savage priest who had sought him 
out, of the rite he had attended, of the 
fury that had willed Ballanger’s death. 

Bertier listened «vith agonized sym- 
pathy to the whole childish story, the 
very futility of its climax making the 
prior weeks of misery more real. Poor 
Chyne, poor Chyne! Men go dotty liv- 
ing by themselves, with nobody but 
natives and Chinamen for companions. 
The crowd was a set of bounders that 
they hadn’t gone after him and made 
him come out of his shell and down 
to the club in Hilo. They should have 
made it plain that they’d never set any 
store by the silly gossip of Honolulu, 
knowing him, the man. 

He listened with only half an ear to 
Chyne’s talk of green jade gods and 
burning death prayers. Once he inter- 
jected a question, and strove to drive 
home an important point into his 
friend’s consciousness, but the field of 
Chyne’s comprehension was entirely 
covered by his remorse. He could take 
in nothing more. 

“I’m a murderer. 
man. 


I’m not a white 
I’m a murderer,” he repeated. 
And Bertier, walking at his stirrup, 


"7 


muttered, *“Poor Chyne, poor Chyne! 
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They stood on Bertier’s big veranda 
—Bolton and Chalmers, Hall and Mc- 
Collum. Upstairs, Chyne moaned and 
muttered to the doctor. Bertier nerv- 
ously sat on the edge of the rail. 

“Say,” he exclaimed, “it’s a damned 
shame! The whole thing’s an outrage. 
It’s everybody’s fault except Chyne’s, 
and there he is upstairs crazy with brain 
fever, saying he’s a murderer.” 

“Rum go,” Bolton agreed, knocking 
the ashes from his cigarette. ‘“Couldn’t 
you get it through his head that Bal- 
langer committed suicide on Monday, 
and he didn’t see his old kahuna, you 
say, till Tuesday ?” 

“Did 1?” growled Bertier. 
a lung trying to drive it in. It won’t 
go in—his mind’s solidified. He says 
he did it, and he was on his way to do 
it again.” 

“Nutty,” said Hall. 

McCollum, who was tall and lean and 
Scotch, stood up awkwardly. 


“T busted 


“He'll get over it, won’t he?’ Hall 
inquired. . 

“Of course,” said Bertier. 
to—the whole of Honolulu owes it to 


“He’s got 


him. Think of what that poor devil is 
suffering up there now!” 


McCollum shifted again uneasily. 

“Ye see,” he said softly, and the 
others ceased to move—there was al- 
ways silence when McCollum spoke— 
“T see it now. I’ve always thought it a 
fule thing to fight this witch business 
the way they do—it being flash stuff 
with nothin’ to it. But it’s the intent. 
I ken it now. There’s na _ doot, 
puir Chyne, but that he had the “will, 
and the domned sly priest of Belial 
pointed it and sharpened it. There’s a 
wurd—a wurd perhaps we're fergettin’ ; 
I dinna see the Buke it’s in in our 
hands often. It’s somethin’ we'd all 
be the better fer thinkin’, fer it isn’t 
always murder we'd be lukin’ after— 
and the will is an unco part of us. ‘If 
a man sin in his heart’—ye ken the 
wurds? Aweel, and the puir laddie up 
there cryin’, ‘I’m a _ murderer 
Friends, it makes ye think—it makes 
ye think. And God forgi’e us all!” 

His head bent wearily, and no one 
spoke as he softly left the veranda. At 
the gate, he paused, and, opening his 
watchcase, took out a scrap of a photo- 
graph, tore it slowly into minute frag- 
ments, and scattered them on the gravel 
walk. 
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THE FLI 


Y VICTOR ROUSSEAU 
CAPTAIN CHOLMONDELEY’S MONKEY 


peal NEVER had any head for the 
classics, but I remember at 
the beginning of Thucydides 
how that eminent author 
says, writing of the Gallic 
that he made notes from the 


Y | 


War, 


beginning, because he knew that the 
struggle was going to be a long one. 


It was the recollection of this that 
inspired me to prepare my own narra- 
tive of the present conflict, and, elim- 
inating all personai references, in so 
far as these have no crucial bearing 
upon the decision of history, I have en- 
deavored to confine my account entirely 
to the political, strategical, and econom- 
ical aspects of this devastating embroil- 
ment, in the spirit of an unprejudiced 
philosopher. [, Francois L’Anglois, 
until recently a notary’s clerk in. Paris, 
with nothing of inspiration, 
grandfather who led the commissariat 
department, with great gallantry, at the 
siege of Sebastopol—and Josephine. 

Rejected for the army on account of 
a defect of vision, I looked forward 
only to rising in my profession, until, 
as a head clerk, my increased salary 
should enable me to marry the girl who 
had held my heart, almost exclusively, 
for an entire year. Alas, how little one 
can foresee the future! I found her 
one day in the embrace of a soldier, 
an abominable giant of a creature with 


except a 


bristling mustachios. It was in the 
Bois, where I had gone, rather against 
my will, to keep an appointment with 
a pretty little midinette who wished 
to confide her troubles to me. When 
they saw me, they burst into laughter. 
I looked daggers at them, but, having 
an appointment, I went away without 
a word. For another reason, the ruffian 
was in uniform, for which I shall al- 
ways have a profound respect; and 
then again, I am a coward. 

The approach of danger has always 
filled me with terror, and, though I 
seem to hear clairaudiently the encour- 
agement of my martial grandfather, my 
limbs refuse -to act, and my blood 
coagulates into needles of ice. 

[If I were not a coward, I should 
never have taken up flying. It was, 
in fact, the taunt of Josephine that in- 
duced me to trust myself to the frail 
biplane in which Monsieur Paulhan, 
the aviator, offered to take up any of 
the spectators at the country fair. Jose- 
phine cast doubts upon my courage, 
and, filled with a terror that I cannot 
even now describe, I stepped. into the 
machine. Monsieur Paulhan praised 
my nonchalance afterward. He did not 
know that it was the paralysis of fear. 
I cannot narrate the horrors of that 
flight, any more than the fear that kept 
my limbs immobile. When I descended 
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into the arms of Josephine, I vowed 
that nothing should ever induce me 
to enter one of those diabolical con- 
trivances again. 

It was about a week later when I 
made my second flight. Monsieur Ros- 
tand’s mechanic had not arrived, and 
he called for an assistant. Some per- 
verseness of imagination induced me to 
offer him my services. This time I was 
not so much afraid; I even made my 
hands perform the few trifling demands 
that were made on me. To cut the 
story short, I relinquished my position 
as a notary’s clerk, a gentleman, at a 
weekly salary of forty francs, to be- 
come a mechanic, a fellow in greasy 
overalls, with grimy hands, at the con- 
temptible wage of sixty, in order to 
get married. I sacrificed my respect- 
ability upon the altar of my fiancée, 
Josephine. 

Three weeks later, Monsieur Rostand, 
who had just taught me to loop the 
aérial loop, looped himself into a tree 
at Longchamps and perished, leaving 
me with one biplane, which I had chris- 
tened “La Josephine,” in place of three 
weeks’ salary. To be more accurate, 
since Monsieur Rostand left no money 
behind him, I considered the biplane 
only a recompense for my wages due. 

A few days later, there occurred two 
events of the first magnitude. IJm- 
primis, as we lawyers say, the perfidy 
of Josephine in the Bois. The second 
was the outbreak of the war. Sick at 
heart, what was there left for me to do 
but to enroll myself as a volunteer 
aviator in the service of my country? 

And, with these preliminaries, I come 
to the historical commencement of this 
mighty embroilment. 

One of our French writers—Victor 
Hugo, I believe—has made mention 
somewhere of “that stern joy that war- 
riors feel at foemen worthy of their 
steel.” I always recall that phrase— 





so true, so lucid, so faithfully French 


—when I recall Lieutenant Halfurth, 
of the German Aviation Section. 

The Volunteer Aviation Section of 
France was concentrated in the north- 
ern departments. Lieutenant Halfurth 
soon became known to us as our most 
expert enemy. Often he and I met 
each other on high, to salute, exchange 
pistol shots, and fetire, our work of 
reconnaissance preventing the inaugura- 
tion of that duel to the death which 
we so ardently desired. For the task 
of the aviator is not so much: to kill 
the aviators of the enemy as to locate 
the position of the hostile lines and 
bring back information. 

Naturally an exchange of pistol shots 
from two machines flying at a speed 
of ninety kilometers an hour is not apt 
to be deadly. 

Gradually we began to seek each 
other. Each of us recognized in the 
other a worthy enemy. For my part, 
I began to love the young lieutenant, 
with his fair hair blowing beneath the 
woolen balaclava. There was about 
him a sang-froid, an atmosphere, that 
was French—or more than French. 
How can that be? I mean, he had the 
bonhomie, the verve, not merely of a 
Frenchman, but also of a Parisian. 

Gradually, too, our encounters be- 
came the talk of the mess. The story 
spread along the lines, first to my 
French comrades, and then into the 
English trenches. 

Ah, those English! What puzzles, 
what complexities! Bred as I was to 
hate the Englishman as a mortal foe, 
a treacherous, lurking enemy, it was 
with difficulty that I readjusted my con- 
ceptions when the outbreak of the war 
compelled us to pefmit the Islanders, 
under the laws of humanity, to fight 
for their protection on French soil, 
under our sheltering flag. I remember 
my encounter with the young officer, 
Captain Cholmondeley. 

It was on the day when the English 
came to the trenches next to our own, 

















to seek our aid. I noticed him before 
I made my ascent—a thin, lithe, little 
fellow who struck my fancy immedi- 
ately. Poor devil! There was a hard 
time in store for him, fresh from his 
rosbif .and ‘five-o’clock to the realities 
of war. 

I had just returned from a success- 
ful reconnaissance, in the course of 
which I had encountered Lieutenant 
Halfurth and exchanged shots with him 
on high, with the customary lack of re- 
sults. Failing to recognize the English- 
man’s uniform and the captain’s stars 
on the shoulders beneath his overcoat, 
I flung myself into his arms. 

“Voila, my brave! Again I have re- 
turned unscathed!” I exclaimed. 

Captain Cholmondeley detached him- 
self. 

“T say!” he observed. 
do, you know, Frenchy. 
pline, what?” 

And he scoured his cheek, which I 
had kissed, with the handkerchief that 
he detached from his sleeve. The anger 
in my heart rendered me dumb. 

“You'll find your own officer in the 
next trench,” said Captain Cholmon- 
deley. 

“I go, then,” I answered, infusing 
my voice with the contempt I felt for 
this emotionless barbarian. “I go—but 
some day there shall be a reckoning 
between us.” 

“I'm willing,” 
Cholmondeley. 

And I remembered that. I initiated 
a policy of pin pricks. I waylaid his 
orderly, who was bringing him his rub- 
ber bath filled with water, and sent him 
into the mules’ stables. In many ways 
I showed the Englishman that I had 
not forgotten. And my reputation as 
a baiter of the Islanders grew. Every 


“This won’t 
Need disci- 


responded Captain 


officer in the English trenches knew me, 
and trembled in his heart, though out- 
wardly he made no sign. 

For I made epigrams upon them that 
I satirized 


were the talk of the camp. 
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their ways, their faces, the long teeth 
of their sweethearts; my mots ran 
round the mess, and were repeated in 
the trenches. Truly, I think Captain 
Cholmondeley repented that he had 
affronted me so grossly. 

But enough of this for the present. 
It was on Christmas Eve that, return- 
ing to the lines after a successful flight, 
I was amazed to see the Englishmen 
and the Teutons parading, arm in arm, 
between the wire entanglements. And 
imagine my astonishment to observe 
Captain Cholmondeley and a German 
major standing, arm in arm, before a 
camera, wearing each other’s headgear. 

My wits soon found themselves. 

“Vive la France!” I cried, tossing up 
my hat. “The war is ended. Berlin 
has surrendered. Eep, eep, ’ooray!” 

Captain Cholmondeley turned a fishy 
eye upon me, and one of my comrades 
drew me aside. 

“It is not so, L’Anglois,” he said. 
“The English and the Teutons are fra- 
ternizing on Christmas Eve, and it is 
decided that there is to be no more 
war until the day after to-morrow. 
Look, mon enfant!’ 

I looked, and my amazement deep- 
ened into stupefaction. I behold Cap- 
tain Cholmondeley with a widow’s cap 
and veil over his head, a skirt about his 
waist, his face blackened to resemble 
the negro family, and a mandolin in 
his hand. He is seated on a camp 
stool, and, rolling his eyes, he sings that 
he is waiting at the church, waiting at 
the church, and that he is being left on 
the lurch. The Germans, gathering 
about him, applaud and laugh furiously. 

And what of patriotism, what of the 
noble spirit of revenge, of resolution 
to grind the face of the enemy? Noth- 
ing. There sits the Island barbarian, 
making himself into a monkey, as the 
Americans say, while the lost provinces 
of France groan under the heel of the 
usurper. 

As I turned away, unable to conceal 
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my disdain, I saw Captain Cholmon- 
deley’s fishy eye turned upon me again. 
He had just ended his song; and, cast- 
ing his widow’s tares aside, he beckoned 
to me. 

I approached and looked him firmly 
in the eye. 

“Monsieur L’Anglois,” he said, “it 
has been reported to me that Lieuten- 
ant Halfurth is the bravest man in the 
German army.” 

“But yes. I vouch for his courage,” 
I answered magnanimously. 

“And that you, L’Anglois, are the 
bravest man in the ranks of France.” 

I twirled my mustaches and tried to 
appear unconcerned. 

“Well, L’Anglois, I have made a bet 
with Major Pretzel that you are a 
braver man than Halfurth,” he con- 
tinued. 

“How is that to be proved?” I 
demanded. 

“In this way,” answered the captain. 
“You are both to go up to-morrow, 
Halfurth to start from La Bassée, and 
you from the ruined farm three miles 
away. You will then fly toward the 
lines and engage each other in the air 
until one of you is killed. And if you 
succeed in killing the lieutenant, I shall 
win a monkey.” 

“A monkey!” I cried, in bewilder- 
ment. “But of what use will a monkey 
be to you, monsieur? It will perish of 
cold in Belgium. It requires care; it 
is not such a pet as one can carry into 
battle. And the ape, Monsieur le Cap- 
itaine, is a tropical creation, of a nature 
mischievous, and of an excessive mor- 
tality, owing to pulmonary affections.” 

“Never mind, L’Anglois. Will you 
do it?” he asked. 

I stared at the barbarian in disgust. 
To kill in the hot blood of battle is one 
thing, but to bet upon the death of a 
man, and to kill a human being that 
another may win a monkey, is quite 
another. However, I dared not refuse, 
lest my act be misconstrued. 


“Certainly I shall be delighted to kill 
Lieutenant Halfurth for the honor of 
France,” I answered. 

“Good!” cried the captain, clapping 
me upon the shoulder. “The honor of 
France shall be fully satisfied, I am 
sure, and I shall win the monkey.” 

So, on the morrow, I made my way 
to the ruined farm. The old couple 
who had occupied it had fled, leaving 
the place deserted. I arrived an hour 
before the time set for the combat, and, 
entering the kitchen, built a fire and 
prepared myself a meal from my tin 
of rations. All the while I ate, my in- 
dignation against the Englishman in- 
creased, until it would have been a sat- 
isfaction to me to be killed, in order 
that he might lose his monkey. 

At length I left the house to reénter 
my biplane. I had already set foot in 
it when I heard a little sobbing cry 
come from the hallway. I looked back. 
Within the doorway stood one of the 
most beautiful women that I had ever 
seen. 

She was dressed all in black, and she 
held her handkerchief to her eyes. I 
hesitated. Who was she? What was 
she doing there? Could I intrude upon 
such sorrow? 

Hardly had I decided to approach 
her when the woman, apparently in- 
spired with sudden resolution, came 
quickly toward me and kneeled down 
at my feet, with her hands clasped in 
appeal. 

“Ah, monsieur, help me!” she im- 
plored, in French that showed unmis- 
takable evidences of her Teutonic ori- 
gin. In other words, she was a Ger- 
man girl, and never had I believed so 
beautiful a woman could come out of 
Germany. 

I took her by the hands, greatly 
moved by the sight of her distress. 

“Fraulein, you are in trouble!” I ex- 
claimed. “Trust me, and tell me how I 
can serve you.” 

She wrung her hands and wept. 
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“You cannot help me,” she returned. 
“You are only a Frenchman. I am 
seeking a German officer, my fiancé, to 
see whom I have made my way through 
the lines from Berlin. I was told that 
he was in the neighborhood, but I am 
afraid of the cannon.” 

“His name, fraulein?” I asked. 

“Lieutenant Joachim Halfurth. But 
you cannot help me.” 

“Rest assured, fraulein, that I can 
and will aid you, for I have an appoint- 
ment with him to-day,” I answered. 
“Remain here, and in an hour he shall 
be at your side.” 

And, springing gayly into my biplane, 
I was up in a moment and making my 
way between La Bassée and the Ger- 
man lines. It was not long before I 
sighted a speck in the air, which, as I 
drew nearer, altered its course and 
came toward me. Behind it, another 
speck followed. 

The first was Lieutenant Halfurth 
in his Taube. I rose above him, and, 
pulling out my handkerchief, waved it 
vigorously. He rose to my own level, 
approached swiftly, and, as he drove 
past me, emptied his automatic at me. 
I heard the bullets hiss past me. 

“A truce!” I shouted, waving my 
handkerchief again. 

As I did so, I saw the second ma- 
chine making toward us. I fancied it 
was a British biplane, a Bristol. 

“Do you surrender?” shouted the 
lieutenant, turning and approaching me 
again. 

“A truce!’ I shouted again, and 
descended. . 

As I reached ground, I saw the Taube 
volplane downward, followed by the 
Bristol. Lieutenant Halfurth leaped to 
the earth and ran toward me, aiming 
his pistol at me. I flung up my hands. 

“Lieutenant, we cannot fight to-day,” 
I shouted. “Your sweetheart from 
3erlin i 

“What?” he cried, turning white and 
letting the muzzle of his pistol droop. 
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“Is in that farmhouse,” I continued, 
pointing toward the ruined building. 

Instantly he dashed past me. But, as 
he ran, the Bristol dropped to earth 
immediately before him. Two aviators 
sprang out and barred his way. Lieu- 
tenant Halfurth glanced back at me. 

“So this is the way you keep an en- 
gagement of honor, Frenchman!” he 
said bitterly, as he was disarmed. 

I approached the aviators. 

“Gentlemen * T began. 

They looked at my uniform dubi- 
ously. 

“Tt is a matter of honor,” I contin- 
ued, “We had an appointment he 

“You'll have to tell the story to the 
colonel,” they replied, leading the lieu- 
tenant up to me. 

“But, gentlemen 

“You must come with us.” 

A glance into those bulldog faces, and 
I saw that explanation was useless. So 
I accompanied them, with Halfurth, 
who, looking at me contemptuously, 
shrank as far from me as he was per- 
mitted. We were marched a distance 
of about a mile to the headquarters of 
the company, an abandoned brewery. 
In a field near by, I saw a number of 
British soldiers amusing themselves. 
Inside the building, a tall, elderly offi- 
cer, with a colonel’s badge on either 
shoulder strap, was conferring with a 
sergeant. 

Leading us up to him, the aviators 
explained the details of our capture. 
When they had ended, the old officer 
turned to me. : 

“How comes it,” he asked, “that a 
French aviator holds a conference with 
a German officer in a deserted place?” 

“Colonel,” I answered boldly, “I am 
not at liberty to answer you, but Cap- 
tain Cholmondeley, of the British 
forces, will vouch for me. Meanwhile, 
accept my assurance that Lieutenant 
Halfurth met me upon a matter of 
honor, and that he has a pressing 
engagement ‘ 


” 
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“T do not doubt it,” answered the offi- 
cer satirically. 

“But—is it that you consider me a- 
spy, Monsieur le Colonel?” 

“That is for.the court-martial to 
consider,” he answered. “You have 
referred to Captain Cholmondeley, 
knowing that he was detached from 
service this morning to the base.” 

“T knew nothing of it,” I cried hotly. 
“IT only know, Monsieur le Colonel, that 
it is imperative that Lieutenant Hal- 
furth be released at once upon parole. 
He met me by agreement.” 

“That is most probable,” he sneered. 

“But listen, Monsieur le Colonel. 
Release him on parole till sundown. If 
he does not return by then, my life for 
his failure. Hang me at sundown.” 

The officer watched me keenly. 

“You say he met you by agreement 
with Captain Cholmondeley ?” he asked. 

“T swear it.” 

“Good! Lieutenant, you are released 
You know 
the terms. As it happens, I am able 
to get into touch with Captain Chol- 
mondeley before he leaves for Dun- 
kirk.” 

Lieutenant Halfurth grasped my 
hands. I saw that he was trembling 
with anxiety. 

“Forgive me, L’Anglois,” he said, in 
a low voice. “I shall never forget your 
kindness, and I shall certainly return 
In the deserted farm- 


upon parole till sundown. 


before sundown. 
house, you say?” 

“Awaiting you, Herr Lieutenant,” I 
answered. 

He bowed, clicked his heels, and was 
gone in a moment. Through the open 
door of the brewery I watched him 
hastening across the fields. 

So I waited, a prisoner ‘in the build- 
ing. It was a strange Christmas Day. 
Though the guns still roared in the dis- 
tance, the truce appeared to be general, 
for there were no signs of hostilities. 
In the field near by, under a pelting 
rain, the soldiers, having formed two 


groups, were kicking a sphere of in- 
flated leather about the grass. The 
sounds of their shouts reached my ears 
faintly. The Islanders displayed more 
of enthusiasm in their mad pastime 
than they ever showed upon the field 
of battle. At that instant I despised 
the English more than ever before. 
What dolts! What blockheads! And 
I, a soldier of France, accused of 
espionage! I pictured the scathing 
remonstrance of Captain Cholmon- 
deley; I saw the colonel apologetic, 
offering to embrace me, my cold dis- 
dain as I refused him. 

The afternoon wore away. I was 
chafing under the delay. It must have 
been three o’clock, and the sun was 
within measurable distance of the hcri- 
zon, when the colonel, who had been 
watching the football and uttering bar- 
baric cries, returned to the brewery, ac- 
companied by the two officers from the 
aéroplane. With them was an orderly. 
As he passed me, he looked at me ma- 
liciously and drew his hand across his 
throat with a significant gesture, at the 
same time indicating the loop of a 
knotted rope. 

This made me uneasy. I watched the 
officers conferring at the far end of the 
building. Presently the colonel’s or- 
derly came trotting up to the men who 
guarded me. 

“The court will examine the spy,” 
I heard him say. 

Quick march—and | 
before the court-martial. I was accused 
of espionage. I had met a German 
officer and connived at his escape. I 
had better confess everything. 

“T referred you to Captain Cholmon- 
deley,” I answered haughtily. It is not 
for a Frenchman to make confession 
to such barbarians. 

“Repeat the ‘message that Captain 
Cholmondeley gave you, Peters,” said 
the colonel to the orderly. 

“He said, sir, that he never heard 


was standing 
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of the man L’Anglois, and that he must 
be a spy, sir,” the little man said. 

My blood ran cold. As last I under- 
stood the knavish plot that had been 
contrived, the fool’s trap into which I 
had fallen. This, then, was the English- 
men’s revenge on me for that epigram 
of mine about the teeth of their sweet- 
hearts. 

“Monsieur le Colonel ” I began, 
as the officers looked up after having 
put their heads together. 

“Silence! The sentence of this court 


is that you shall be hanged at sundown 


“But Mon Dieu, mon colone Y 
cried. 

. unless your fellow spy returns ; 
in which -case. you will be held pending 
further investigation.” 

“Ah, Mon Dieu!’ I cried again. “Is 
that your way of justice—to hang a 
man first, and then to investigate?” 

I saw the taller of the young officers 
cover his face with his hands. His gen- 
erous emotion touched me profoundly. 

“Do not weep for me, my friend,” 
I cried. “I die, but a million French- 
men shall avenge my murder. The 
grave has no terrors for a Parisian.” 

He uncovered his face. He was 
laughing, and the veins stood out upon 
his temples. 

“Parade your men, Captain Stainton, 
and let them witness the execution,” 
remarked the colonel. 

[he officer rose. His face was con- 
vulsed with mirth. The colonel was 
laughing, too. I shook my fist at them. 

“Assassins! Abominable ones!” I 
cried, 

They led me to the entrance of the 
brewery, A long rope hung from a 
projecting rafter. The sun was very 
low. My captors placed themselves 
one on either side of me. I stood defy- 
ing them. I folded my arms and stared 
at them with mingled hauteur, disdain, 
defiance. It was such a look as would 
have seared the soul of a Frenchman, 


“Keep cool,” whispered one of them 
to me pityingly. “You won’t never 
know nothing after the rope’s pulled.” 

Imbeciles! They thought I was 
afraid. Serenely I watched the sun’s 
edge dip to the horizon. Presently the 
officers began to shout commands, the 
game ended, and, with cries of mirth, 
the soldiers returned, filling the air with 
the hen noises of the Island speech. 

At a short distance, they were halted 

and formed about me in three sides 
of a square. A stout man with a cor- 
poral’s stripes upon his arm stepped out 
and began to adjust the noose. An- 
other brought a chair for me to stand 
upon. 
I thought I recognized the corporal, 
and, looking at him more closely, I knew 
him as the former orderly of Captain 
Cholmondeley, the man whom I had 
sent to the mules’ lines. 

“My friend, do you know me?” I 
whispered. “I am Francois L’Anglois, 
your captain’s enemy.” 

He looked stolidly at me. 

“Never heard of you,” he answered. 

They were all silent, waiting for the 
sun to go down. Again I saw a smile 
upon the colonel’s face. It sickened 
me. To die thus, at the hands of soul- 
less clods—I, a soldier of France! 

I saw that the sun was halfway down. 
And suddenly my soul was lifted up 
with heroism. They should hang me, 
then, the stupid barbarians, that Hal- 
furth might go free. I had longed for 
his return, but now I dreaded it. Let 
him save himself, and long afterward 
he would learn of my heroic destiny, 
my tragic sacrifice for the beautiful 
German girl who had so touched niy 
heart. I saw her glorious dark eyes, 
her tear-stained face. And, filled with 
my new resolution, I cried: 

“Yes, I am a spy. I confess now. 
Hang me at once. Vive la France! A 
bas les Fishtooths!’ 

The executioner took the rope in his 
hand. The colonel waved to him, and 
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the officers covered their faces. But I 
knew they were laughing again. 

At that moment there appeared round 
the wall of the brewery two figures. 
One was of a stout officer whom I dis- 
cerned, by the squareness of his head, 
to be a Teuton. The other was my fair 
companion of that morning, the beau- 
tiful German girl. They approached 
me, arm in arm. 

“Hang me!” I cried ferociously to 
my executioner. ‘Your lover is safe. 
‘Tell him I died a hero, and shower him 
with my benedictions !” 

The beautiful girl approached and 
looked at me mournfully out of her 
dark eyes. 

Then, with a few gestures of in- 
describable swiftness, she transformed 


herself. She shook off her little hat, 
and her hair came off with it. She 
shook herself out of her dress. And, 


standing before me, I saw no longer 
Lieutenant Halfurth’s sweetheart, but 
—Captain Cholmondeley! 

I staggered back against the wall, and 
there went up from officers and men 
the most thunderous shout that I have 
ever heard. The German laughed and 
wept, and held his fat sides and roared. 

“T lose!” he cried. “It was worth it, 
kamerad. He is the braver man.” 


“He is undoubtedly the braver man,” 
replied Captain Cholmondeley, “for 
Lieutenant Halfurth was willing to risk 
his life only in duel, and this man 
risked his by the rope.” 

I did not comprehend. I looked at 
him, and: slowly it began to dawn on 
me that I had become the victim of a 
colossal English jest. Mon Dieu, how 
proud I felt! It was Gargantuan, it 
was enormous, it was an epoch-making 
jest, that shall carry my fame down the 
centuries. 

“So, L’Anglois, we’ve had our day of 
reckoning!” exclaimed the Englishman, 
clasping me by the hand. “And you’ve 
won a monkey for me. No malice, I 
hope?” 

“There could be none,” I answered, 
with dignity. “But this monkey, where 
is he?” 

“A monkey, L’Anglois,” the captain 
explained, “is a term for five hundred 
pounds.” 

“Then you are welcome to your 
monkey, mon ami,” I answered, em- 
bracing him. 

The captain rubbed his face where I 
had kissed him. : 

“T say, L’Anglois,” he said, “it looks 
as if you were getting even with me 
again.” 











CHAPTER XXVII. 


BT was a double hospital room, 
with two white beds on oppo- 
site sides of the room, their 
footboards making a narrow 
aisle between. It was spot- 
lessly white, all of it. Two nurses were 
ready in attendance. Doctor Strong 
entered quickly. 

“Everything ready here? They’re 
bringing them in now, both uncon- 
scious.” 

“Any identification, Doctor Strong?” 
one of the nurses asked. 

“Yes, we found two sketches of them 
in the woman’s bag, with their names 
on them. They are a Mr. and Mrs. 
Princeton Hadley.” 

“How did it happen?” 

“Trying to make a train, I suppose. 
They went by here at an awful speed, 
two hours ago, so they must have been 
lying in the ditch all that time. A 
farmer telephoned in about them. Here 
they are.” 

Two attendants came in, wheeling 
Judith on a stretcher. The two nurses 
began at once to undress her and get 
her to bed. The attendants came again, 
bringing in Hadley, and Doctor Strong 
helped them get his clothes off. Just 








as they were finished with him, he 
groaned and opened his eyes. 

“Where am ['?” 

“Tt’s all right. You’re with friends.” 

The doctor began to examine him, 
tapping his chest, flexing his arms and 
legs. Princeton moaned in pain. 

“Bad sprain here,” the doctor said, 
indicating a leg. “But nothing serious 
otherwise. Hope the woman fared as 
well,” he added. 

“She’s coming to, Doctor Strong,” 
said Judith’s nurse. 

He went to the other bed, and leaned 
over her. 

“Who are you?” she asked faintly. 

“I’m a friend. My name is Doctor 
Strong. This is a hospital near Hadde- 
ford.” 

“Ouch!” shouted 
nurse drew the bandage tight about 1is 
leg. 

“What’s that?” said Judith. 

“Your husband !” 

“My what?” She tried to rise to see 
the other bed. 

“No, no—you must lie still.” 

“But my husband’s dead 

“Oh, no, he’s all right. You mustn’t 
get excited. Fever,” he said. 

“T haven’t a fever! I want that man 
taken out of my room!” cried Judith. 
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“All right,” soothingly. ‘Just be 
quiet now, and we'll have him taken 
out. Slight concussion and touch of 
delirium,” he added in a low tone to 
the nurse, but Judith heard him. 

“I’m not delirious,” she cried ex- 
citedly. 

“Who the devil is making that row?” 
asked Hadley irritably. 

“Your wife. She was badly shaken 
up in the accident.” 

“Accident? Wife?” 

“You were in a motor-car accident. 
The machine turned over 

“What became of . 

“Your wife? She’s right there, in 
that bed. She’s not badly hurt, we 
hope. She was protected by your body 
as the car went over.” 

“Thank God! Poor Judith!” Then, 
as the situation dawned on him, he 
laughed feebly, adding: “Poor Ju- 
dith !” 

“What’s the matter with him?” de- 
manded Judith. 

“Slightly hysterical. Usua! in these 
cases—nothing alarming,” soothed Doc- 
tor Strong. 

“T won't = stay 
won't!” she eried. 

The doctor indicated a powder to the 
nurse, and she administered it to Ju- 
dith with considerable difficulty. 

“Look here, doctor, this is all a mis- 
take,” Princeton said to him. “You 
must take me out of here at once. You 
see how it is exciting her.” 

“She’s all right now. She'll rest. 
We’ve given her a sleeping powder. 








here—I won’t—I 


’ You just take this, and when you wake 


up, we'll go into the matter of having 
you moved.” 

Hadley’s nurse administered a pow- 
der to him. The doctor spoke to each 


nurse in tones of command, and went 
out. Hadley and Judith both lay with 
closed eyes, so the nurses whispered 
together. 

“Bride and groom—don’t you think ?” 


“Maybe. Her ring don’t look very 
new, though.” 

“Queer, her saying he isn’t her hus- 
band! I bet they’ve just been married 
and the accident has knocked it out of 
her head.” 

“It’s luck they weren't both killed. 
I’m on the chauffeur’s case, too. He 
got the worst of it. Call me if she 
wakes up.” 

She went out, and presently Judith 
demanded an ice bag for her head. The 
nurse went for the ice, and the minute 
she was out of the door, the two occu- 
pants of the beds sat up and faced 
each other, like Punch and Judy worked 
on a string. 

“Beloved, thank Heaven you were 
not killed!” Prince exclaimed. 

“How dare you get yourself put in 
my bedroom?” Judith demanded. 

“Judith, that isn’t fair! I didn’t 
want to be put here!” 

“How did you get here, then 

“I didn’t know anything when they 
picked us up. They evidently thought 
we were man and wife, and put us here 
together.” 

“But why should they think that?” 

“They probably thought that ring of 
yours was a wedding ring—the nurse 
says you were in my arms when they 
found us. Circumstantial evidence was 
against us.” 

“Why didn’t you tell them I was 
not your wife?” 

“I did. They said I was delirious. 
Why don’t you tell them?” 

“Didn’t you hear me telling them? 
They said I had fever.” 

“I’m sorry. It’s an awful situation 
for you, but [’ll get you out of it when 
that donkey of a doctor comes back.” 

“If you had any consideration, you’d 
get up and walk out now.” 

“I’m extremely sorry to be disoblig- 
ing, but I have a sprained leg.” 

“Then I will.” 

She sat up determinedly; then dis- 
may dawned. 
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“T haven’t any bathrobe or slippers.” 
She swung her feet out of bed and 
tugged at the top cover. 

“Lie down and look the other way!” 
she ordered him sternly. 

As she got on her feet, the nurse 
entered with the ice. 

“What are you doing?” she cried, 
hurrying to Judith and lifting her back 
into bed. “The doctor will order you 
tied to the bed if you don’t lie still.” 

“T won't be tied to the bed, and I 
won't stay in this room! I want to 
get away from here! I want to get 
away from here and go back to my 
friends!” she sobbed. “I want some- 
body to come here who has some sense !” 

Hadley tried to get out of his bed, 
groaning with the pain the effort caused 
him. The nurse rushed him back. 

“Call the head of this madhouse,” 
he ordered. “I refuse to stay in this 
room and drive this helpless woman 
into hysterics.” 

“Take him out! I won’t stay in the 
room with him!” Judith repeated over 
and over mechanically. 

“Don’t you see how you are exciting 
your husband?” the nurse reproached 
her. 

“I don’t care if Iam! He’s not 
He’s dead!” she replied incoherently. 
The nurse summoned the doctor. 

“Come, come, what is all this?” he 
demanded, hurrying in. 

“You are to put me in another room 





at once,” Hadley began. 

“Oh, won’t you understand I’m not 
crazy and send for my friends?” 

“Certainly. Tell me whom to send 
for?” 

“Doctor Henrietta Carter, at the Mul- 
fords’ summer place, near Cos Cob.” 

‘We'll telephone for her at once. In 
the meantime, I must ask you to be 
absolutely quiet. It is of grave im- 
portance that you be entirely relaxed, 
in order to recover from the strain.” 

“Tell Doctor Carter to hurry,” Ju- 
dith begged. 
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He gave more instructions to the 
nurse, and left. 

“We may as well submit until Doctor 
Carter gets here,” Hadley advised. 

“T shall sue the hospital when I get 
out!” she said furiously. 

“Quiet, please!” from the nurse. 

A knock at the door was instantly 
followed by the appearance of Clarice. 

“T am a friend of Mr. Hadley’s. I 
must see him, nurse,” she began has- 
tily, and stopped in amazement. 

Hadley and Judith sat up and stared 
at her. 

“Prince!” she said, hurrying to his 
side. 

“How do you do?” he replied, with 
desperate formality. 

“I’m here taking a rest cure, and I 
heard you had been brought in half 
dead,” she said excitedly. 

“l’m not hurt—not 
we 4 

Clarice looked at Judith, recognizing 
her. 

“How do you do, Mrs. 

“Mrs. Hadley,” interrupted Judith 
desperately. 

“Mrs. Hadley? Oh, I didn’t know,” 
she murmured, turning to Princeton, 
who sat and stared at Judith. 

“No, of course not. We only just 
did it, and then this accident occurred 
and—and She began to cry hys- 
terically, nervously. 
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much. 
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“You must go, Miss Clarice,” said 
the nurse. “Doctor Strong wouldn’t 
like it.” 


“Prince, you might have told me,” 
Clarice said to him coolly, as she went 
out. 

Judith went on crying hopelessly, bit- 
terly. The nurse tried to comfort her, 
Hadley tried to make her listen to him, 
but she sobbed on. In the midst of 
the excitement Doctor Carter came to 
the rescue. She stood one instant at 
the door, taking in the situation. Then , 
she hurried to Judith. 

“T am Doctor Carter,” she explained 
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to the nurse. “Doctor Strong told me 
to come right up. Why, Judy, my 
dear!” taking the sobbing girl in her 
arms. 

“Oh, Henrietta, they think we’re mar- 
ried!” Judith wept. 

Henrietta glanced at Hadley, who 
wis earnestly looking at her. 

“If we say we aren’t married, they 
give us a pill!” he corroborated seri- 
ously. 

“But aren’t you?” 

“No.” 

“But I said we were! That dancer 
came in here, and saw me here with 
him, and I told her we were mar- 
ried . 

Doctor Carter glanced at the nurse, 
who tapped her forehead significantly. 

“All right, dear. But you must stop 
crying at once.” 

She began a low-toned conversation 
with the nurse, while Judith hiccuped 
with sobs. Martin knocked and en- 
tered. 

“You've done it!” he cried trium- 
phantly, looking from one bed to the 
other. 

Hadley groaned, and Judith’s sobs 
began again. 

“We are not married,” Hadley re- 
peated, like a parrot, despairingly. 

“Well, what in the name of crime 
are you doing in here, then?” 

“Everybody here says we’re mar- 
ried!” moaned Judith. 

“Just a minute, Martin,” said Henri- 
etta, drawing him aside. “The nurse 
says they are both hysterical. I think 
they did just what we said—they went 
off and were married, and this accident 
and shock have upset their brains. 
Wait till Strong comes in and we'll 
get the truth.” 

Doctor Strong opened the door, Mr. 
and Mrs. Mulford at his heels. 

“These friends insist on seeing you, 





although I told them you were having 


too much excitement. Three minutes 


now, Mr. Mulford.” 
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Mr. Mulford looked from one to the 
other with a wide smile. 

“God bless you!” he cried, hurrying 
from one bed to the other, grasping 
their limp hands. “Congratulations 
and happiness!” 

Mrs. Mulford shed an air of cold 
suspicion. 

“This is terrible, Mrs.—Hadley?” 
with a rising inflection on the name. 
“I’m surprised you were not all killed.” 

“So were we,” Judith answered, her 
eyes bright with excitement. 

“Did the accident occur before you 
were married or afterward?” 

She fixed stern eyes on poor Judith. 

“Oh, afterward,” replied her victim 
desperately. 

Hadley made an exclamation of pro- 
test, but Mrs. Mulford continued the 
examination. 

“Where were you married?” 

“At the little chapel in—a—Hadde- 
ford.” 

“How odd! The rector is in Europe. 
I thought it was closed.” 

“Yes, it is, but the sexton had the 
key and a friend of Princeton’s came 
down to marry us.” 

“Oh, you had planned this step be- 
fore you came to us, then?” 

“Yes, we've contemplated it for 
some time,” Princeton said promptly. 

“I wish I'd known it,” said Mulford. 
“It would have saved me some anxious 
hours. I thought you’d find each other 
out, and Judith would never forgive 
me.”’ 

“What are you talking about?” she 
asked him. 

“What was the name of the clergy- 
man?” Mrs. Mulford asked. 

“Mr.—a What was it, Prince- 
ton?” 

‘Barton—John Barton,” he replied. 

“From Haddeford?” the inquisitor 
pursued them. 

Martin came to the rescue. 

“New York, white man, aged thirty- 
two, Episcopalian, educated at Yale 
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Divinity School. We will give you his 
address, Aunt Maria, if there are any 
other details you are interested in.” 
“T was not addressing you, Martin.” 
“I’m gratefully aware of that. But 
I say it’s not fair to put this poor bride 
and groom through the third degree. 
They’ve had trouble enough in their 
short married life.” 
“I don’t want to pry into their secrets. 
I was only wondering how they got the 
license when ” she began. 
“Hadley had the license—I went with 
him to get it,” Marty lied. “Judith has 
the ring on; we'll show you the certifi- 
cate z 


“Don’t be impertinent, Martin. I am 


naturally interested, since the Hadleys 
were my guests and the whole neigh- 
borhood will be asking me about it by 
night.” 
“Refer ‘em to me,” said Martir. 
“Time is up, friends,” said Henri- 
etta. “My patients need rest now. You 


can all come in to-morrow. Martin, 
will- you see them to the car, and come 
back for me?” 

“T am relieved that you are not hurt 
seriously, and that Cupid can help the 
doctor,” said old Mr. Mulford jocu- 
larly at parting. 

Martin led them away. Henrietta 
closed the door, and asked the nurse 
to leave her alone with the patients for 
a little. 

“What do you intend to do about 
this, my lady?” Hadley asked of Judith. 

“Oh, I don’t know! When she looked 
at me like that, and began to freeze 
me with questions, I was so terrified 
I just blurted out the first thing that 
came into my head.” 

“That makes two people to whom 
you have announced our marriage.” 

“Is it to be a secret?” Henrietta in- 
quired. 

“Henrietta, I’ve told you that we 
haven’t had any,” Judith repeated. 

Henrietta walked to Hadley’s bed- 
side. 
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“Are you perfectly sane?” 

oni” 

“Will you tell me whether you and 
Judith were married this morning?” 

“We were not.” 

“Then why does she tell people that 
you are? Why do the hospital authori- 
ties think you are r 

Judith and Hadley began to talk at 
once; both stopped at once. Martin 
appeared at the door. 

“Coming, Henrietta?” 

“Come in. This is a serious matter, 
dear. Judith and Mr. Hadley are not 
married at all.” 

“What? That tale you told 
was a 

“A lie,” Judith admitted calmly. 

“But why? That is dangerous busi- 
ness, my child. Aunt Maria will hot- 
foot it to Haddeford to look up the 
marriage records on the way home.” 

“Tell us exactly what happened, from 
the time you left the house until you 
found yourselves here,” said Doctor 
Carter. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

“Miss Travers came out on the porch 
after you left, and I offended her by 
asking her to marry me,” Princeton 
began. 

“That has nothing to do with the 
accident,” Judith protested. 

“On the contrary, it was the cause 
of it. She left me in a furious temper. 
I went to the garage and ordered a 
car for the eleven-forty train to New 
York.” 

“And I sent the maid to order the 
car for the eleven-forty for me,” Ju- 
dith announced. 

“We met at the door, both intending 
to use the car, and each unaware that 
the other had that intention os 

“T insisted that he wait for the next 
train, but he refused,” indignantly from 
Judith. 

“So we started off together, and we 















































missed the train. There wasn’t another 
for an hour.” 


“Pleasant!” laughed Marty. “Were 
you speaking at all?” 
“Only when forced to. The chauf- 


feur said we could catch a train at 
Haddeford, if we hurried.” 

“And we did!” 

“TI knew that speed was crazy, but 
the situation was so uncomfortable a 

“Tt wasn’t any worse for you than 
it was for me.” 

“I meant it was uncomfortable for 
you,” he reproved her gently. 

“We were going about a hundred 
miles an hour.’ 

“Fifty.” 

“Well, you tell it, if you like!” 

“Not at all—go on.” 

“We were going at a terrific speed, 
when there was the ditch and the stone 
pile right across the road in front of 
us is 








“We all saw it at the same time, but 
it was too late.” 

“We plowed into the rock pile, and 
that was the end of us,” concluded Ju- 
dith. 

“You don’t know what happened 
after that?” Doctor Carter asked. 

“No. We woke up here, in this hate- 
ful place, in this one room, with every- 
body assuring us that we were married,” 
bitterly from Judith. 

“T can’t see why the hospital people 
thought that. We must get Strong in 
here and find out,” Martin said. “But 
why did you tell Aunt Maria that 
yarn?” 

“Did you see how she looked at me? 
Do you suppose I could admit I was 
here, and not married to him?” she 
demanded excitedly. 

“What was it you told Clarice?” 

“Clarice?” Marty repeated in amaze- 
ment. 

“She’s here taking a rest cure. She’s 
an old friend of mine. She heard of 
my accident and insisted on seeing me,” 
Princeton began. 
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“And here I was! In this bed! I 
couldn’t bear it. I told her we had 
just been married.” 

“TI was greatly honored by Judith’s 
announcement,” Hadley said, “but it 
complicates things, rather.” 

“Judith, my dear, you have got your- 
self into a rather difficult position,” 
Doctor Henrietta said gravely. “I un- 
derstand how you were tempted to do it, 
but——” 

“Doctor Carter, there is only one 
way out of it. Judith must marry me 
and let me protect her.” 

“T shall do nothing of the kind!” 

“Look here, Judith,” from Martin, 
“this is no time for tantrums. You’ve 
got to look this thing in the face. Doc- 
tor Strong, two nurses, the Mulfords, 
and Clarice, all think you are married 
to Hadley. They have all seen you in 
this rather compromising position to- 
gether. Now it is mighty ticklish busi- 
ness to tell them it was all a joke, and 
that you weren’t married at all.” 

“T will not marry him to protect my- 
self.” 

“Marry him because you love each 
other,” said Henrietta. 

“Oh, I don’t want to marry him, 
please!” begged Judith. 

“That settles it! We must find some 
other way out of it,” said Princeton. 
“Will you get the doctor in here and 
have me moved to another room?” 

“But, look here, Hadley ——” Martin 
began. 

“I think he’s right, Martin. Judith 
is overwrought and nervous now. We'll 
just let the matter rest for a while. 
You get Doctor Strong. Don’t tell him 
anything—let the mistake alone—but 
get Mr. Hadley moved.” 

“All. right, governor.” He smiled 
and went out. 

Henrietta went to Hadley’s bedside 
and they talked in a low tone. 

“You needn’t arrange anything for 
me. I will not marry him!” cried Ju- 


dith. 
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Martin came in, 
Strong. 

“Doctor Strong says that Judith is 
better able to be moved. He wants 
Hadley to lie perfectly still for the next 
twenty-four hours.” 

“All right. By the way, Doctor 
Strong, how did you identify our 
friends?” Doctor Carter asked him. 

“Why, by those Where are 
those Just a minute!” he said, dis- 
appeared, and returned again, with the 
two sketches. 

“These were in Mrs. Hadley’s bag,” 
he said. 

Henrietta examined them in _per- 
plexed silence, passed them to Martin, 
who in turn gave them to Judith. She 
looked at them in dismay. 

“Oh, my goodness!” she said, and hid 


bringing Doctor 


her face in the pillow. 

Martin carried them to Hadley, who 
iooked at them and laughed. 

“Is anything the matter?” inquired 


Doctor Strong, at the close of this mys- 
terious performance. 

It 1s most fortunate that Ju- 
dith had them with her. If you will 
send in a chair, we can move her at 
once, Doctor Strong. When can we 
take them home, do you think ?” 

“Twenty-four hours of quiet will do 
a good deal for them. It is a miracle 
that the bad leg is the only real injury.” 

“We could take them in a motor. 
It’s not a bad journey.” 

“Well, we’ll see in the morning. 

He hurried out, and presently the 
nurses came in, transferred Judith to 
a stretcher, and wheeled her forth. As 
she passed Hadley’s bed, he smiled at 
her. 

“Good-by, my lady.” 

She nodded at him and was gone, 
Henrietta in the wake. 

Two days later they all left the hos- 
pital. Judith flatly refused to go in the 
same car with Princeton, so it was ar- 
ranged that she should go in the little 
yellow car with Martin, while Henri- 


‘XT 
“No. 


” 


etta accompanied Hadley in another ma- 
chine. He had to have the entire back 
seat, so that his leg could be propped 
up in front of him. 

Judith and Hadley had not seen each 
other since her exit from his room. 
The mere thought of seeing him filled 
her with terror. She was excessively 
nervous from the shock of the whole 
affair, so Henrietta cautioned Martin 
not so much as to speak the name of 
Hadley on the ride back to the bun- 
galow. Martin’s car started in advance 
of the other, so that the patients need 
not meet, at Judith’s request. 

Martin was deeply disappointed that 
Henrietta would not let him take ad- 
vantage of this fine opportunity to fer- 
ret out the mystery of Judith’s attitude. 
Henrietta assured him that Judith loved 
Hadley; Hadley had assured him that 
he loved Judith; she must know by 
this time what Hadley had done for 
her since Billy’s death; and here, with 
the most urgent reasons why she should 
marry him, they were at a deadlock. 

They talked perfunctorily about ev- 
erything except what filled both their 
minds. Martin whistled and sang until 
Judith nearly lost her reason. It seemed 
ages before the bungalow came into 
sight, but at last they were there, Tilly 
and Cyrano were at the door, and at 
sight of them Judith felt safety and 
protection. 

The other car came up, and Henrietta 
halted it a moment. 

“Get Judith comfortable and come on 
up to the big house. My patient has 
not stood this very well.” 

“All right. Go ahead; I'll be there in 
five minutes.” 

The car went on. 

“He’s worse!” cried Judith. “He 
looked so sick! Let me go with you, 
Doctor Martin!” she begged. 

“Consistency is your middle name, 
Judith Travers,” was his comment, as 
he and Tilly half carried her upstairs. 

Later she heard his car speed off to 
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Princeton’s rescue. She remembered 
the white, drawn face in the back seat, 
and she wept, oh, so miserably ! 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


The Haddeford papers ran a lead 
about the accident to Princeton Hadley, 
the famous portrait painter, and his 
wife; the New York papers had it the 
next morning. By noon of the day 
after Hadley’s return to the Esta- 
brooks’, Elizabeth was kept busy at the 
telephone, answering New York report- 
ers’ requests for information about 
Hadley and his bride. Doctor Carter 
told her to say nothing; not to admit 
that Hadley was in the house if she 
could help it. 

By afternoon, two young and deter- 
mined youths from New York had be- 
sieged the house, which was barricaded 
by Applegate. Hadley finally sent for 
Doctor Carter to ask her advice. He 
felt that, for Judith’s sake, some state- 
ment should be given out to the papers. 
Doctor Carter agreed. She told him 
that there had been no mention of the 
tangle they were in, since the return 
to the bungalow. Judith was still in 
bed, very quiet, very nervous from the 
shock. 

“IT feel that I ought to see her—to 
urge upon her some decision. If she 
refuses to protect herself, we must pro- 
tect her.” 

“My dear man, you can’t go to see 
her for several days. You must lie 
right here where you are.” 

“Suppose I write her, and then you 
and Doctor Ogilvy try to persuade her.” 

“We can try it. You write the letter.” 

She brought him the writing mate- 
rials, and he was absorbed for half an 
hour. 

“T think I’ve told her everything— 
all the things she would not let me say, 
dear, perverse Judith!” 

“Martin and I will take it up to her 
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to-night. He’s coming out on the six- 
ten,” she said, rising to go. 

“Thank you for coming,” he said, 
“and good luck in winning me a wife.” 

When Henrietta approached the bun- 
galow, she saw Tilly at the door. She 
hurried, in the fear that something was 
wrong. 

“Looking for me, Tilly?” 

“Mees Judee, she ban gone to town.” 

“Judith—town? Why, she couldn’t! 
She’s too sick !” 

“Vell, she vent.” 

“But when? How?” 

“She tell me breeng her de newspa- 
per, so Hay breeng heem. Purty soon 
Hay hear noise, so Hay go oop. She 
ban dressin’. Hay say: ‘Oh, vait for 
de dawctor.’ But she say no, she gotta 
go quivick.” 

“But why didn’t you cal] me?” 

“Hay did, but central always say, 
‘Line ees bussy!’” 

“Those reporters!” mourned Doctor 
Henrietta. “She didn’t walk to town?” 

“No, Hay get a hack.” 

“Did she take any clothes?” 

“Jus’ leetle bag.” 

“What did she say when she went ?” 

“*Tell dawctor not vorry—lI ban all 
right. Write to-morrow.’ ” 

“Did she look sick?” 

“Yaas; awful narvous.” 

“How long ago, Tilly?” 

“She take three-forty train.” 

Doctor Carter looked at her watch, 
her face anxious, her, manner preoc- 
cupied. 

“Doctor Ogilvy should be here in 
about ten minutes. We’l) see what he 
says about it.” 

First she thought she would tele- 
phone Mr. Mulford, but decided to wait 
for Martin’s judgment. The Mulfords 
thought Judith was spending a conva- 
lescent honeymoon ; it might be bad pol- 
icy to enlighten Mr. Mulford until they 
were sure they could not find her and 
bring her back. 

A search in the newspaper confirmed 
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her suspicion. The announcement of 
the accident, and the references to Had- 
ley’s mysterious wife, had been more 
than poor Judith could stand; she knew 
now that they would all force her into 
this marriage, so she had run away. But 
where? Doctor Carter telephoned the 
few friends Judith had left in town, to 
see if she had gone to any of them, but 
there was no news of her. 

Before Marty was inside the door, 
she poured forth the story to him. He 
was distressed, but not so alarmed as 
Henrietta was. 

“After all, dear, Judith is grown up. 
She must have had some money, be- 
cause I cashed a check for her before 
we went to Mulfords’.” 

“T know, Martin, but she was ill. I 
think this nervous shock has affected 
her brain.” 


“Poor old Judith! If it wasn’t so 


pitiful, it would be funny!” 


“Funny ?” in horror. 

“Yes, the whole thing has a farce 
beaten to a finish. Here we have act 
three—heroine lost in darkest New 
York.” 

“Oh, don’t joke about it!” she begged. 

“My dear, I must joke or die. I 
know just how dear Judith is to you 
ind to me, and I want to do my level 
best to help her out; but she’s of age, 
and if she won’t marry the hero, she 
won't!” 

“But I can’t let her go off, sick and 
miserable like this! I just can’t!” 

“Well, what shall we do?” 

“Go after her.” 

“Let’s have our dinner and talk it 
out. To begin with, a general search 
of the city of New York at night seems 
futile to me.” 

At the table they argued and planned. 
They had no clew to work on. They 
might telephone all the hotels in New 
York, and yet if Judith really wanted 
to escape them, she would naturally reg- 
ister under another name. Martin’s ad- 
vice was to wait until morning; then, 


if they did not hear from Judith, they 
could begin a search. He finally pre- 
vailed, and they spent a troubled even- 
ing, always returning to the topic of 
her probable destination. 

At nine o’clock, Hadley called up to 
ask Doctor Carter about the success of 
the interview with his refractory lady, 
and after some hesitation she explained 
to him that they were unable to broach 
the subject to her to-night—the time 
was not propitious. She promised to 
see him in the morning and explain. 

The next day brought just a line 
from the fugitive. 

Henrietta, Dear: Don’t worry. I'm all 
right. I saw that awful story in the papers, 
and I could not stay on, and risk seeing him 
again. JupirH. 

“Well, dear,” said Martin, as she fin- 
ished reading it, “I think that says quite 
plainly, ‘Don’t interfere. This is my 
affair.’ ” 

“Let’s go, and talk to Mr. Hadley 
about it. I still feel that I ought to 
find her.” 

“All right. I’d trust your instinct 
against a dozen men’s judgment,” he 
said. 

Elizabeth was _ serving 
breakfast as they came in. 

“You are a godsend!” he cried, in 
welcome. “You may save me from 
Elizabeth. She has me at her 
and she feeds me till I cry for help.” 
Then he saw Henrietta’s troubled face. 


Hadley’s 


mercy, 


“Judith is worse!” 

“Mr. Hadley, Judith is gone.” 

“Gone? You mean dead?” he whis- 
pered. 

“No, she’s run away.” 

“But she’s ill!” 

“Yes; that’s the part that troubles 
me.” 

Doctor Carter began at the beginning 
and told him the whole story. She laid 
the note on his knee in conclusion. Had- 
ley’s face had gone gray with anxiety. 

“My poor Judith! We’ve driven her 
to cover! Well, we must find her.” 
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“That’s what I think. Martin doesn’t 
agree. Tell him what your idea is, 
Martin.” 

Martin put his side of the argument 
—that it was Judith’s own business; 
that she knew how they all loved her, 
yet she had run away from their help. 

“But she’s sick and hurt and in trou- 
ble,” Hadley said. “Lord, man, this is 
the woman I love! I’ve driven her to 
this! I'll never rest an instant until I 
find her.” 

“If she were in normal health, I’d 
agree with Martin. But she’s not. 
She’s ill, she’s my patient, and I must 
find her.” 

“We'll go on the next train,” said 
Hadley. 

“Just a minute, Hadley! Henrietta 
and I will go, and we'll leave no stone 
unturned to find her. You may trust 


us. We’ll keep you posted by phone. 
Now you are in no condition to go on 


” 


this jaunt 

“You don’t expect me to lie here in 
this bed and do nothing but wait?” he 
interrupted. 

“T think Martin is right. You would 
only hinder us. We’d have to consider 
you all the time. Let us go to-day; 
to-morrow you may be able to help us, 
if we need you.” 

“This damned leg!” cried Hadley, in 
despair. 

They finally convinced him that it 
would be folly for him to go. They 
promised to call him every three hours 
or so. His face was pathetic as they 
started off. 

“Keep a hand on yourself—force 
yourself to relax and get the best of this 
day. You may need it,” Martin said. 

“If we find her before night and 
bring her back, Martin will come for 
you in the car,” Henrietta comforted 
him. 

On the train going in to town, they 
planned their campaign—a_ telephone 
canvass of friends, then the round of 
the hotels where she might stop. They 


would go to Mulford as the last expe- 
dient. 

“What about the 
house?” Martin asked. 

“Oh, no—shut up, advertised for 
sale. She wouldn’t go there; it’s too 
full of tragic memories.” 

Late afternoon found them worn out 
and discouraged. They went to Mul- 
ford with the story. His concern was 
genuine and acute. He spoke of Hen- 
rietta’s fear that the shock and nervous 
strain had upset her brain. 

“I’ve been wondering all day whether 
it is possible, in a world of absurdities, 
that she does not know yet that Hadley 
is her benefactor,” Martin said. 

“He must have told her, if he’s in 
love with her,” Mulford answered. 

“According to all human reason, he 
would, but Henrietta says that Judith 
is convinced he has a liaison with Clar- 
ice. By the way, Henrietta doesn’t 
know about the bond. You told me 
not to tell, you know.” 

Between them they told her how Ju- 
d:th and Hadley were bound together 
unknown to themselves; and, as they 
finished, she said, with finality: 

“She doesn’t know. I see it all now. 
She thinks he ought not to marry, with 
a debt to another woman; so she is 
preventing any sacrifice being made for 
her sake.” 

They discussed, and decided against, 
calling in a detective. Mr. Mulford 
could not think of anything they had 
not tried. They finally telephoned Had- 
ley that they had no news; that they 
would stay in town and get an early 
start in the morning. He could call 
Doctor Carter at her apartment, where 
she would spend the night, if he wanted 
her. 

They had a second worried, anxious 
dinner and went to Henrietta’s stuffy, 
hot apartment, too tired to do anything 
else. 

About ten o’clock the bell rang, and 
Martin went to the door. There stood 


old Westover 
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Applegate, and beside him, white and 
haggard on a crutch, was Hadley. 

“I couldn’t stand it another minute. 
I just had to come,” he said. 

They made him comfortable on a 
lounge and went over the details of the 
day’s program. 

“When I think of her here, in this 
hot caldron—when I think that I drove 
her to it—I can’t stand it. Let’s go out 
on the streets. Maybe we might pass 
her,” Princeton begged them. 

“We might get a taxi and go for a 
drive. I’m afraid we won't find Ju- 
dith, but we can get the air before we 
turn in. What do you say, Henri- 
etta?” 

“All right. Go call the cab. Apple- 
gate can sit with the driver, and we’ll 
drop you at your hotel later,” she said, 
taking charge. 

They started out, heading for the 
park. The chauffeur was forced to turn 
off Fifty-first Street, where they were 
repairing the pavement; so he went 
down Madison to Fifty-second. The 
old Westover house was on the corner. 
All at once Henrietta’s hand clamped 
on Martin’s knee. There was a faint 
light upstairs at the back of the house, 
which was obviously closed and 
boarded up. 

Martin gave the driver an order. He 
drove up at the side of the house. Mar- 


tin got out and went to the door and 


rang 
ie asked Hadley. 


an- 


\\hat’s he doing ” 

“Wait a minute!” 
swered. 

The light upstairs went out. She 
jumped out of the cab and joined 
Marty. 

“She put the light out when you 
rang.” 

“She won’t open the door, then, if it’s 
Judith.” 

“Maybe there’s a caretaker in the 
house. Or there must be a watchman.” 

“He wouldn’t put out the light when 


the bell rang.” 


Henrietta 


“Mr. Mulford might have a key, or 
he will know where there is one. Let’s 
go to his club and find out.” 

“T think you ought to let this alone 
——” he began. 

“Let’s make this one effort.” 

They went back to the cab, and Mar- 
tin gave the club number. 

“Don’t think we’re crazy, Hadley, but 
maybe we've got a clew.” 

“I know we’re going to find her,” 
Hadley answered. 

As luck would have it, they found 
Mr. Mulford at the club, playing bridge. 
They explained their suspicions to him. 
He pooh-poohed the idea that she could 
be in the house, but he admitted that 
there was no caretaker and no excuse 
for the light. He had no key. In the 
morning they would get one from the 
agent. 

“She may leave in the morning, 
alarmed by our ringing of the bell. 
We’ve got to get in to-night,” said Hen- 
rietta firmly. 

They tried to telephone the house, 
but the phone was reported taken out. 
Mulford phoned the agent, and, after 
long altercation, he agreed to go to his 
office, where the keys were kept, if Mul- 
ford would come and pick him up in his 
cab. He felt sure, however, that the 
office would be closed by this time. 

Mulford took a second taxi, promis- 
ing to meet them at the house in half 
an hour. They forgathered there about 
midnight. 

They explained to Hadley that the 
house belonged to Judith, that it was 
for sale, and that no one had dreamed 
of looking for her in this shut-up place. 

When they went to try the key Mr. 
Mulford had brought, Princeton got 
out, too, and, leaning on Applegate, 
waited while the lawyer fitted the key. 
They all went into the dark passage, 
and Henrietta ordered them to wait for 
her there while she went to find Judith. 

“No lights and no noise. I don’t 
want her frightened. I know the house, 
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so I won’t need a light,” she said, and 
left them. r 

They relapsed into silence. After 
what seemed to them ages of waiting, 
Henrietta came down again. 

“She is here. Princeton, will you 
come upstairs with me?” 


CHAPTER XXX. 


Henrietta turned on the light in the 
drawing-room, and summoned the 
others to wait in there. - Princeton 
looked about him with a dazed sense 
of familiarity. 

“Remember the night Billy gave his 
dinner for you here, Hadley?” Martin 
asked. 

“Billy Westover?” 

“Come on, Mr. Hadley, please,” Hen- 
rietta said, leading the way. He fol- 
lowed her blindly, full of half-formed 
questions and suspicions. 

“Tell her the whole thing, and then 
call me,” she ordered him, opened a 
door, and, when he was inside, closed 
it, leaving him alone. 

Judith was standing by the window 
in her street clothes, looking toward 
the cathedral spires. 

“Judith !” 

She turned a white, tired face to 
him. 

“Henrietta says I’m keeping you 
from getting well by refusing to see 
you,” she began. 

“My tired Judith!” he said softly, 
and took her two hands for a minute. 
Then he motioned her to sit on a 
swathed couch, and she obeyed list- 
lessly. 

“T’ve waited a long time for this 
chance. I must tell it my own way. 
And then there are some questions I 
must ask you.” 

She nodded. 

“Judith, have you ever wanted any- 
thing so much that your whole being 
centered on its accomplishment? That’s 
the way I wanted to paint, to go to 
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Paris and make a name for myself, 
when I was a youngster.” 

Her eyes told him that she was lis- 
tening. 

“I had a friend, a gay, generous- 
hearted fellow, who came into a for- 
tune when he was of age. And the 
first thing that old chum did was to 
stake me for two years in Paris. Have 
you any idea what that meant to me— 
young, ambitious, full of dreams? It 
unlocked paradise!” 

She watched the glow on his face, 
and subconsciously noted the fervor of 
his desire that she should live through 
this with him. 

“T understand,” was all she could say. 

“He gave me my start. It would 
have taken me years to make it for 
myself. I was able to pay him back 
the money, but I never paid the debt 
to my own satisfaction while he lived. 
But I’ve paid it since he died. I won- 
der if he knows.” 

“This friend died?” she asked, be- 
cause he had paused and she felt the 
strain of his demand on her. 

“He was killed.” 

“Oh i 

“I hadn’t seen anything of him for 
years until I came to New York. He 
had married unhappily; he lived vacu- 
ously, with too much drink and too 
many women. I don’t know anything 
about this girl who married Billy——” 

“Billy?” she whispered, dry-lipped: 
but he went on, intent on his story: 

“She must have had an awful time 
with him, and finally she decided to 
divorce him. There was some compli- 
cation—her lawyer demanded a bonds- 
man for the alimony. The man who 
was to have, served Billy failed him, and 
I was dragged into it.” 

“You were the man in that story you 
told us?” 

“Yes, I was to see that he paid the 
woman her alimony. He was to pro- 


tect us both by a deposit of fifty thou- 
sand dollars.” 
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“Yes? Well?” 

“The poor devil lost every cent he 
had in a big panic on the Street. That 
very same day he was killed.” 

“Yes, but the fifty thousand dollars 
was ie 

“Tt was never deposited, of course, 
so I undertook to make good as bonds- 
man. I accepted the support of Billy’s 
widow ; that is the responsibility I spoke 
of that day at the big house. As the 
woman knew nothing of my part in 
the matter, never saw me, the whole 
thing was kept a secret between Mr. 
Mulford and me. I didn’t feel at lib- 
erty to speak of it to any one.” 

She rose slowly and faced him. 

“But you could have got out of this. 
The law couldn’t force you to do it.” 

“T didn’t want to-get out of it. It 
was my one chance to pay him back. 
He loved this woman—he left her pen- 
niless i 

“Why do you think he loved her?” 

“He told me so, just before he died. 
He spoke of her with respect and af- 
fection—poor old Billy!” 

“So you’ve been supporting her ever 
since ?” 

He nodded. 

“Don Quixote!” 

“Maybe; but you understand, don’t 
you, Judith? You do understand?” 

“Ves,” she said, so softly that he 
could scarcely He saw she 
was under a strain, so he hurried on: 

“You thought I meant Clarice 

“Oh, I’m so ashamed of myself ! 
you forgive me, Prince?” 

He tried to take her in his arms, but 
she held him back. 

“She was my friend, a most interest- 
ing playmate. We cared nothing for 
each other. She’s a fine, clear-headed 
woman—Clarice.” 

“I know that. I’ve felt it from the 
first, but I was so—so——” 

“Never mind. That’s understood be- 
tween us at last. When you came, when 
I knew how I loved you, how I needed 


hear her 


Can 


you, how utterly I wanted you, Judith, 
I felt I could not let this debt to Billy 
spoil my life. I tried to tell you all 
this at Mulford’s that day.” 

She laid her hand gently over his 
mouth. 

“I know. You said we might find 
some way for us to marry, while you 
continued to support the—the other 
woman.” 

“If you loved me enough to help me, 
Judith.” 

She took his hand and drew him 
down on the couch beside her. 

“Prince, when I was a silly little thing 
of eighteen, going to school in New 
York, I met a gay, handsome boy, the 
kind all girls love and idealize. My 
people were not rich; he was the only 
son of a widow, who had a great deal 
of money. When she died and the boy 
inherited, I married him.” 

“You were married, Judith?” he ex- 
claimed. 

“Yes. Two years were enough to 
show me the awful mistake of it. My 
own people died, I had a horror of 
divorce, so I lived with him for seven 
years.” 

“My poor love!” 

“T suffered everything. He was 
weak, dissipated, uncontrolled in every 
way. He cared for me in a curious 


" way, as much as he could care for any 


one, but, oh, the horror of those lonely 
years!” 

She caught her breath painfully. 

“After a while I was alone, in truth. 
I came into my lost girlhood, and then 
the man I had been waiting for came 
into my life. Such a big, fine, clean 
man—and I loved him so—it was pain!” 

“Judith :” 

“Then came the keenest sorrow I had 
ever known. I thought he was like this 
other man I had lived with, like men 
I had known, whose very souls were 
dirty. Oh, Prince, I acted like a mad- 
woman, but he meant so much to me— 
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what he stood for meant so much! 
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“I understand, beloved,” he said 
gently. 

“In my terror I showed myself such 
a contemptible, little, petty soul. I 
think he must have scorned me so!” 

“He loved you well enough to un- 
derstand what he did not know.” 

“Then all at once I find myself out, 
I see what I’ve done, I hear from his 
own lips what he has been to me 
Oh, my dear!” she ended, drawn into 
his arms. “To think that Billy gave 
you to me—poor old Billy!” she said. 

He lifted her face to look at her. 

“Billy? I don’t understand, dearest.” 

“Not yet? It was Billy I married.” 

“Judith, you don’t mean that 1—that 
you “ 

“I’m the Incubus!” 

“IT must be God’s own fool not to 
have found this out!” he said. “But 
Judith Travers?” 

“TI took my maiden name when I was 
divorced. Didn’t Mr. Mulford tell 
you?” 

“No. He speaks of you to me as 
Mrs. Westover, and Billy called you— 
Gypsy, wasn’t it?” 

She nodded. 

“Mr. Mulford deliberately lied to me 
about that money.” 

“Dearest, I forced him to. He said 
you wouldn’t let me do it if you knew.” 
She answered that without words. 

“Judith, I came to this house to din- 
ner with Billy last winter.” 

“IT remember. I came in late from a 
long walk, and went right upstairs.” 

“To think we came so close and 
missed each other!” 

“You forget the day at your exhibi- 
tion.” 

“When was that, dear?” 

“T talked to you about your. pictures 
and you scolded me.” 

“Judith, not you! I remember that 
woman—she was old and sad and bit- 
ter.” 

“That was another woman—a Mrs. 


Billy Westover. The girl you knew later 
was all new.” 

“So new and fresh and sweet that I 
couldn’t understand the glimpses I had, 
now and then, of a background of pain 
and experience.” 

He kissed her hair, her eyes, her 
mouth. 

“Judith, my Judith! No one knows 
this Judith but just me!” 

“Prince, I can’t believe it, it’s so won- 
derful!” 

“What, dear heart?” 

“That you love me, that we are to 
belong to each other She drew 
his head down to her and kissed him. 

“I love you enough to make up to 
you for all the trouble I’ve given you 
both as Judith and the Incubus.” 

“Dearest, I don’t have to support 
Mrs. Westover, if she marries again,” 
he laughed. 

“I’m glad we’re rid of her!” she an- 
swered. 

“Shall we be married in the morn- 
ing, my girl?” 

“If you like. But let’s go back to 
the bungalow and have it in my gar- 
den.” 

“With Cyrano as best man,” he 
smiled. 

There came a gentle rap at the door 
and Prince opened it. 

“Where’s your crutch?” asked Hen- 
rietta. 

“IT forgot it,” he laughed. 

“Talk about mind over matter!” she 
smiled. “Judith, it’s half past two 
o’clock. The others refuse to sleep on 
the chairs downstairs any longer.” 

“Others ?” 

“Marty, Mr. Mulford, Applegate, 
and the two chauffeurs.” 

“Why didn’t you call us? We'll go 
down at once,” said Judith, in concern. 

“You'll come to the apartment with 
me for the rest of the night. Put on 
your things, and Princeton will bring 
the bag.” 

They went down the padded stairs 
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silently, and came upon a sad group in 
the swathed and draped drawing-room. 
Mr. Mulford was asleep ona Louis XV. 
couch, disguised by many wrappings. 
It was too short for him, and he 
wheezed through his nose, his head bent 
on his breast. Applegate was in a big 
chair at the far end of the room, dig- 
nified even in sleep. Martin sat bolt 
upright, the image of outraged feelings. 

“Poor things!” said Judith. Prince- 
ton laughed. 

They all started guiltily at the sound, 
Mr. Mulford chewing his dry mouth in 
the manner of the elderly when wak- 
ened suddenly. 

“Are we going now?” he inquired 
miserably. 

“It’s a shame to keep you all up like 
this,” Princeton said. 

‘Makes you laugh, doesn’t it?” said 
Martin tartly. 

“Doctor Martin, it’s all right,” said 
Judith shyly. 

“T should hope so! 
he snapped. 

Henrietta linked her arm in Judith’s, 
her hand on Princeton’s shoulder. 

“Come along, children!” she said, 
leading the way. 

They woke up the sleeping chauf- 
feurs, put Applegate in the front seat— 
so the lovers could ride alone—while 
the other three took the 
"hey headed for Henrietta’s apartment. 

“Isn’t it wonderful at this time of 
night, my Prince?” 

“Just being is wonderful, my Judith,” 
he replied. 
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Come on home! 


second cab. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


The next day they went back to the 


bungalow in the late afternoon. They 
were all tired out from the strain and 
the sleepless nights, so they fell in with 
Martin’s suggestion that the next twen- 
ty-four hours be devoted to sleep. 
“What time shall I order the parson, 


dearest?” Princeton whispered to Ju- 
dith at parting. 

“Let’s be married at five o’clock. If 
you’re all right, though, you might come 
down in the morning to talk it over.” 

“Breakfast not before nine,” warned 
Marty. 

“Princeton Hadley, you stay in your 
bed until noon!” ordered Henrietta. 

Tilly appeared with iced tea, radiat- 
ing welcome. 

“Mees Judee, you get me in trubbles! 
De dawctor, she ees mad dat Hay let 
you go avay.” 

“It’s all right now, Tilly—she isn’t 
mad any more. And I’m the happiest 
thing !” 

“Wedding here to-morrow, Tilly,” 
announced Martin. “Cyrano has got 
to wear a white bow on his neck and 
follow the bride.” 

“You an’ de dawctor?” 

“No; Mees Judee and that Hadley 
fellow from up the road.” 

“Vell, vell, ain’t dat ni-ice? Vy don’t 
you an’ de dawctor git married, too?” 

“A Daniel*come to judgment, Hen- 
rietta! Why not do it all up at once, 
family-rates idea? Four joined for the 
price of one!” 

“No, thank you.” 

“She wants to be married in her of- 
fice, five minutes before the consulting 
hour,” he lamented. 

“We'll get Judith settled, and then 
we'll surprise them,’ Doctor Henrietta 
laughed, her hand on his shoulder. 

They had a light supper and all 
turned in about dusk. Upstairs in the 
sleeping porch, Henrietta sat with Ju- 
dith, as she got ready for bed. 

“Well, Judy girl?” 

“Oh, doctor woman, am | the same 
sad, disillusioned girl you’ve helped 
make over into this me?” 

“You’re happy, dear?” 

“Happier than I ever dreamed | could 
be. It’s been wonderful to be here with 
you and Martin all these months. And 
if you hadn’t come after me last night, 
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I might have missed my happiness, after 
all.” A 

“Princeton is almost my ideal of a 
husband for you. Isn’t it strange how 
your story has worked out? It seemed 
such a wild improbability when he told 
us of the circumstances, that night at 
Mulfords’.” 

“Yes. Wasn’t it funny that he should 
think he was telling that tale to people 
in no remotest way connected with it, 
and we were all the actors in it?” 

“It’s a rare satisfaction when things 
turn out right in this topsy-turvy world. 
May all the happiness that is yours be 
yours, Judy, girl,” she said, kissing her 
good night. 

“I wish that back to -you, doctor 
woman.” 

Judith lay for a long time looking 
into the treetops, as she used to do in 
the days when she had first come to 
the bungalow. The same squirrels were 
at their busy searching, the birds in the 
woods were saying the same loud good 
nights, and yet what a different world 
it was for her! Her mind ran down 
the road to the big house, where her 
lover lay, his thoughts with her. 

“Do you believe I’m I?” she asked 
the squirrel. 

She was asleep before he could an- 
swer. Only a moment later she was 
wakened by the sound of her name. 
[he sun was shining, the world was 
wide awake. She lay there, dazed with 
sleep, thinking that she was dreaming. 

“Judith, wake up!” cried Martin un- 
der her windows. “Talk about the 
Seven Sleepers! Your beau called up, 
and he wants to be asked to lunch.” 

“Oh, tell him to come!” | 

“I took a chance on it and did. He'll 
be along in half an hour, in case you 
want to see him.” 

“Half an hour? What time is it?” 

“Ten minutes of one.” 

“Good gracious!” 

She was out of her bed, into her 


bath, and dressed in record-breaking 
time. 

“Behold! A miracle!” cried Marty, 
on her appearance. “And look at the 
beaming face on her!” 

“A good day to you this day, Judy, 
girl!” cried Henrietta. 

“I’m the happiest thing that grows 
and is!” she laughed back at them, with 
a hint of tears in her voice. 

The two women began to discuss the 
arrangements for the wedding, and save 
for an occasional jocular suggestion, 
Martin was silenced. Princeton drove 
up, proudly demonstrating that he did 
not need his cane. 

“T hated to have Judith marry a crip- 
ple!” he said. 

“Henrietta, come away!” quoth Mar- 
tin, and dragged her off. 

“Good day, and happiness, my lady,” 
he said, in the old greeting. 

“Oh, my Prince, what a shame that 
there are no new words to express joy!” 

“There are some actions that help,” 
said he, his lips on hers. 

After a little they called back the 
obliging absentees, and shortly they sat 
down to the jolliest of luncheons. Marty 
kept them in gales of laughter. Happi- 
ness permeated the very atmosphere. 

“It strikes me you are very happy to- 
day, Doctor Martin,” Prince said to 
him. 

“My noble nature expands at the 
happiness of my friends,” he retorted. 

When they rose from the table, he 
drew Henrietta’s hand through his arm 
to lead her away. 

“Henrietta and I have an errand in 
town. We’re going to run in in the 
yellow car. You won’t miss us, I 
hope.” 

“Not at all,” promptly from Hadley. 

“Sweet guest, isn’t he?” Martin 
teased Judith. 

As they were about to leave, Henri- 
etta suddenly leaned down and kissed 
Judith. The doctor woman was seldom 
demonstrative, and something about the 
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way she looked caught Judith’s atten- 
tion. 

“What time will you two be back?” 

“Oh, in plenty of time. We'll bring 
your parson back with us, maybe,” 
Martin assured her. 

“We won’t wait for you if you're 
late,” Princeton warned. 

When they had gone, Judith turned 
to Hadley. 

“Do you know, I think those two are 
up to some trick? They’re either going 
to be married when we do, or they’re 
going to do it now.” 

“What makes you think so?” 

“I don’t think it; I feel it. 
a minute!” 

She went to the telephone, and when 
she came back, she nodded. 

“Doctor Springer says he has a mar- 
riage ceremony at three. Won't tell the 
names, but he was laughing—I could 
hear him. We must follow them, dear- 
est.” 

‘But wouldn’t they have asked us if 
they had wanted us to come?” 

“At the last moment, Henrietta 
wanted me. I know it. Go call a vil- 
lage cab and we'll surprise them.” 

At five minutes before three, Judith 
and Hadley walked into the vestry of 
Doctor Springer’s church, to the amaze- 
ment of Martin and Henrietta. Judith 
carried a huge bridesmaid’s bouquet, 
and Hadley wore a white flower in his 


Wait 


buttonhole. 

“You nearly missed having a best man 
and a bridesmaid,” remarked Judith 
calmly. 

Henrietta’s face told her welcome. 

“How did you find out?” Martin de- 
manded. 

“T’m a mind reader,” Judith laughed. 

“Martin thought it would be fun to 
surprise you, but I wanted you all the 
time,” Henrietta admitted. 

So they were married, in the dim lit- 
tle village church. Afterward they all 
got into the machine and whirled out to 


the bungalow. Princeton went on to his 
house to dress. 

As the three friends went into the 
house, they noted Tilly’s preparations, 
which were loud and obvious. Henri- 
etta went out to tell her that there 
would be two wedding celebrations, and 
for once her Swedish calm was shat- 
tered. 

“Vell, if dis ain’t a crazy house! Hay 
never heard such a lot of veddings all 
round de place.” 

“But you’ve been urging me to marry, 
Tilly.” 

“Vell, now you done it, Hay hope 
you be happy. It ees better to git you 
a husbant, even if dey ain’t no good.” 

Doétor Henrietta carried this infor- 
mation back to the other two, who were 
gossiping in the hall. They all laughed 
over it, and then Judith started upstairs. 

“T'll leave you, Doctor and Mrs. 
Ogilvy. I trust you won’t miss me.” 

“Not at all, in the words of the 
world’s greatest lover,” Martin called 
after her. 

He turned to Henrietta, his 
alight with tenderness. 

“Henrietta—wife!” he said to her. 

“Martin—my mate!” she whispered, 
and they put their arms about each other 
in silence and in joy. A Swedish hymn, 
lifted high on the summer air, was the 


face 


only sound! 


Later, when the house seemed de- 
serted because they were all upstairs, 
Judith, in her soft white gown, slipped 
down the stairs and out to the garden. 
Cyrano joined her at once. 

“Cyrano, my dear, do you remember 
our late discussion of marriage cus- 
toms? There has been an epidemic of 
love in this house ever since.” 

She went abcut, looking at all the 
beds she had planted and ‘tended. She 
thought back all the way she had come 
since she had begun that garden. 

“It’s a sort of good-by, dear little 
friends. This is the end of one period 
in my life, so far the happiest and most 
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peaceful one. 
it so.” 

“I beg your pardon,” said a voice, 
and she turned to find a man standing 
outside the fence that shut in the gar- 
den. He was all in white, and carried 
his hat. He was brown and strong and 
bonny. 

“Oh,” said she to him, “are you a 
mender ?” 

“Is there something here needs mend- 
ing?” 

“Yes, I have half a heart that needs 
the other half joined to it,” she began. 

He was in the garden in incredibly 
short time. 

“That’s my specialty—mending that 
heart.” ; 

There seemed to be nothing new 
about the process ; it has been in use for 
ages and ages. 

Applegate and Eliza both arrived with 
bushels of flowers, with. which they 
filled the house. Martin sang until they 
all implored him to stop. Tilly rotated 
between dining room and kitchen, laying 
the wedding supper and fretting about 
the cakes. Henrietta, with her wide, 
happy smile, kept everything calm, and 
at five o’clock, as the shadows were 
lengthening, Doctor Springer arrived. 

Judith and Princeton stood up in the 
garden, with these good friends sur- 
rounding them, while Doctor Springer 
read the marriage service. Afterward 
everybody kissed everybody else, and 
laughed and wept a bit, in the good, old, 
established way at weddings. 

Tilly’s supper was a gay affair, with 
speeches and much laughter. It was 
seven o’clock when they rose from the 
table, and Doctor Springer and the Ap- 
plegates left, leaving a trail of good 
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wishes behind. All ‘at once Judith 
missed the two doctors. 

“What became of Martin and Henri- 
etta ?” 

“T don’t know, dearest.” 

“We must get on our things and tell 
them our plans.” 

Just then the Ogilvys descended the 
stairs, in traveling clothes, bags in hand. 

“Where are you going?” Hadley 
asked. 

On our honeymoon,” said Martin. 

“You are not going to stay here?” 
asked Judith in surprise. 

“No, you're going to stay here. We’re 
going to the medical convention in Chi- 
cago for two weeks. But at the end of 
that time we would be obliged if you 
two would move to the big house.” 

“You darlings! You're letting us 
honeymoon here?” 

“This is the kind of gift you can’t say 
thanks for, Martin,” said Hadley husk- 
ily, using the doctor’s Christian name 
for the first time. 

“Good luck to you, old chap. You’ve 
got the nicest girl there is, next to my 
girl,’ said Martin, with a hard hand- 
clasp. 

“There isn’t as much joy in the world 
as | wish for you blessed two,” said 
Judith, hugging them both. 

“The air round here is positively co- 
agulated with ecstasy,” laughed Martin, 
to hide the tears of happiness in his 


, 


eyes. 

The little old yellow car carried them 
off, waving and smiling good-bys. 
Princeton turned and held out his hand 
to Judith, and together they turned back 
into the bungalow—the little house of 
happiness. 
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fies IT TING in the United States, 

= where he belonged, First 

Lieutenant Richard Sheldon 

looked along the main street 

of Las Palmas, which is in 

Mexico. The Rio Grande, a silver rib- 

bon that divided the desert into halves, 
flowed between. 

Las Palmas—apparently so named 
because for five hundred miles around 
it no palm ever grew—normally was a 
desolate’ and dormant huddle of gray 
adobe houses, springing from a soil of 
like material and hue. Now its streets 
were filled with gay crowds. By the 
sides of these streets was a mushroom- 
growth of temporary drinking 
places, mere shacks of canvas and 
arrowweed thatch. For Villa or Huerta 
or somebody— it didn’t in the least mat- 
ter who—had won a victory, and Las 
Palmas, in its own way, was rejoicing. 

Of the ten thousand American sol- 
diers strung along that berder, Dick 
Sheldon probably was the only one who, 
if given his choice, would not have 
traded his present post, on the edge of 
that sun-baked cliff, for any other that 
the world afforded. Still, the life there 
was monotonous at times, and the fiesta 
offered Sheldon a welcome diversion, 
for this sort of thing was new to him. 


like 


There was a race, a quarter-mile dash 
of scampering cow ponies and yelling, 
spurring riders, dressed in the pic- 
turesque finery of their country. It was 
over in half a minute or less, and Shel- 
don leaned back in his chair. This was 
Simian’s opportunity. Stepping for- 
ward, he saluted; then stood rigidly at 
attention. 

“Well?” asked Sheldon pleasantly, 
though with some inward misgivings. 

Even as the desert was divided by 
the Rio Grande, so Simian’s black face 
—and it was a very black face indeed— 
was divided by a flashing, ivory-lined 
grin. 

“Well, suh,” he answered, “ef de lieu 
tenant pleases, I’s on ol’ gyahd.” 

“So you want permission to leave 
camp ?” 

“Yassuh. 
Jesso.” 

Sheldon frowned. He did not wish 
to give this man leave while the fiesta 
was in progress. Still, though Simian’s 
past conduct left something to be de- 
sired, his conduct since Sheldon had 
taken over the troop had been impec- 
cable. Moreover, army law, written 
and unwritten, grants a man three hours 
to himself, if possible, after he has 


Ef de lieutenant pleases. 
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marched off guard. There was no good 
reason for refusing Simian’s request. 

“Very well; you may go,” consented 
Sheldon. “Remember, though, you're 
not to cross the river. Remember also 
that you’re to be back by the time your 
old-guard privilege is over. Do you 
understand ?” 

“Yassuh. I sho’ does, 
ian; and, saluting, he left. 

Accustomed all his life to dealing 
with negroes, Sheldon liked this man, 
whose name fitted him so well. Orig- 
inally, he had been told, the name had 
been Simms, but some one had ex- 
panded it to its present form, and Sim- 
ian had been delighted with it, and had 
stuck to it. It was’ the name under 
which he had enlisted; it was also the 
name under which he had been a thorn 
in the sides of the officers whom Shel- 
don had relieved. Yet the man cer- 
tainly did have a wonderful way with 
horses ; that was his one redeeming fea- 
ture, according to Sheldon’s prede- 
cessors. 

“Why, they seem to talk to him and 
he to understand ’em, by gad!” one of 
them had said. “If it hadn’t been for 
that, the beggar would have been up 
before a G. C. M. and ‘bobtailed’ long 
ago.” 

Now, Sheldon did not believe that, 
so long as he commanded the troop, 
there would be any occasion to bring 
Simian up before a general court-mar- 
tial. 
of service would expire. Sheldon hoped 
to have him reénlist, for there were the 
makings of a good soldier in the man. 
Sheldon thought he could bring this 
about, and took both pride and pleasure 
in the thought. It was with a sort of 
proprietary interest that he watched 
Simian’s gorillalike figure, with its sug- 
gestion of a gorilla’s strength, until it 
passed out of sight. Then, taking.up 
his binoculars, he turned once more to 
the fiesta. 

At one point half a score’ of horses 


” 


replied Sim- 


In ten days Simian’s present term 


were drawn up as if for another race. 
It was not for a race, however; only 
one horse started. This one dashed at 
the top of its speed toward a group of 
people that obscured the road a hun- 
dred yards nearer the river. Just be- 
fore he reached this group, and without 
slackening his speed, the rider stooped 
from his saddle. He grabbed at some- 
thing. An instant later, empty-handed, 
he regained his seat and galloped on. 
The spectators jeered. Of course Shel- 
don could not hear the jeers, but his 
powerful glasses enabled him, after a 
manner of speaking, to see them. But 
why did they jeer? 

Drawing his glasses to a finer focus, 
Sheldon looked again. Then, between 
the shifting feet of those who composed 
the group, he caught sight of a strange 
object. It was small and dark. One 
of its ends seemed fastened to the 
ground, but the other was loose—very 
loose. It bobbed erratically here, there, 
and everywhere, so quickly that at times 
the eye could not follow it. 

“What in blazes can it be?” he asked 
himself, speaking aloud, as a lonely man 
sometimes will. 

“It’s beastly!’ cried a girl’s emphatic 
voice, close beside him. 

Sheldon started. He saw that she 
had come on horseback, for her horse 
was held by his grinning, chocolate- 
colored orderly, and he realized that he 
had that 
terious object as actually to have missed 
hearing the click of her heels on the 
rocky ledge upon which he was sitting. 
Springing to his feet, he swung his 
chair into place for her, but she stood 
unheeding. She also held a pair of field 
glasses, and they were fixed upon that 
scene across the river. 

She, of course, was the reason for 
Sheldon’s contentment in that arid, blis- 
tering spot. As she stood there, tanned 
and supple, slender and wholesome, it 
seemed to him that the mere sight of 
her ought to reconcile any man to 


been so engrossed in mys- 





Simian 


spending the remainder of his live in a 
country ten times as dismal, if there 
could be such a thing. He had met 
her during the previous winter at Fort 
Monroe. His military work had suf- 
fered in consequence. His superiors, 
rich in experience, vicarious and other- 
wise, had diagnosed his case instantly 
and accurately. They knew that the 
disease usually yields readily to treat- 
ment. This assignment was the treat- 
ment. 

At this point fate or cupid, or some 
other super-military power, had taken 
a hand in the game. Even Dick Shel- 
don’s superior officers could not have 
been expected to know that the camp 
to which they had assigned him was 
actually pitched upon the ranch belong- 
ing to Lois Renway’s father; still less 
that Lois herself inhabited the ranch 
house, built upon an oasis, not ten miles 
away. 

For a long minute Lois stood motion- 
less and silent. Suddenly she broke out 
angrily: 

“What does he mean by doing a thing 
like that?” with a stamp of her little, 
heavy-soled boot. “I gave him leave 
to ride the mare in that race—and he 
won the race. But I told him expressly 
that he mustn’t use her for this! And 
now look!” 

Sheldon looked and saw that another 
man had started—a swarthy, handsome 
young Mexican, evidently of a 
higher than that to which most of the 
others belonged. He was mounted on 
the winner of the race that Sheldon 
had seen, a young mare, high-strung 
and nervous. With nose extended and 
ears laid back, she scuttled along as if 
her very life depended upon the speed 
of her twinkling legs. Then, as the 
first rider had done, this one stooped 
from his saddle and reached for that 
queer, twitching object. It was the 
head and neck of a chicken, whose body 
had been buried in the ground. The 
rider grasped it and dashed on, waving 
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class 


the struggling fowl in triumph around 
his head as, with all its little strength, 
it fought for the breath of which his 
grip deprived it. 

Never before had Sheldon seen this 
game of “chicken pulling.” To him it 
seermed worthy of the people who had 
invented it, and he could think of no 
term of condemnation stronger than 
that. He was turning disgustedly away 
when a joyful little squeal from the 
girl caused him to stop, astonished, and 
once more to level his glasses. Then he 
also gave a chortle of glee, for_the 
fowl had avenged itself. One of its 
flapping wings had fallen across the 
filly’s eyes. With the cow pony’s cat- 
like quickness, she leaped far to one 
side. Her rider, caught unprepared, 
was left sitting in the air. Sheldon 
saw him before he had time to reach 
the ground. 

He reached it, however, immediately 
afterward. The chicken betook itself 


rapidly into the remote distance, having 


been jarred loose from his grasp. It 
it quite possible that some of his teeth 
were saved from being also jarred loose 
only by the fact that the shock drove 
them into his tongue. But the people 
laughed, and the worst shock, there- 
fore, was the one sustained by his 
vanity. 

A cloud of dust flew upward from 
the road as the man landed upon it. 
But before the dust could mount high 
enough to conceal him, he was on his 
feet. His mouth was bleeding. An in- 
stant afterward, so was that of the 
mare. Springing forward, he caught 
her bit with a wrench that caused its 
cruel spade to cut her tongue as his 
had been cut. With his other hand, he 
brought the loaded end of his heavy 
quirt crushingly down between her ears. 
She dropped limply. 

Sheldon tried to smother a curse. 
Lois drew a shuddering breath. 

“Tf there was a man over there, Luis 
Morena would be half killed for that!” 
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she cried, with something like a sob in 
her voice. “I wish—oh, how I wish!— 
that there were one!” 

Her wish was granted. A crowd 
that stood by the door of a drinking 
shack began to heave and toss, as if it 
were boiling. It parted, and from 
somewhere within its depths there is- 
sued a khaki-clad figure. 

“Good heavens!” cried Sheldon, with 
a groan of dismay. “It’s Simian!” 

Simian it was—Simian animated by 
a purpose. With his thick lips drawn 
aside in a snarl that showed his white 
teeth and the bluish gums above them, 
he was a gorilla in uniform. His great 
shoulders were hunched forward; his 
long arms dangled free; his gait was a 
sort of hopping lope that carried him 
along much faster than it seemed to. 
Somebody must have given a warning 
yell, for Morena turned, to find the 
great negro within arm’s reach. Ap- 
pearing from nowhere in particular, a 
knife flashed in Morena’s hand. A 
careless flip of one of Simian’s black 
paws sent the knife spinning through 
the air. Then those paws closed upon 
their prey. 

There was no wrestling and no 
blows; there was no occasion for either. 
Morena was lifted high in the air, held 
there for one struggling instant, then 
dashed to the ground. Once more a 
cloud of dust flew upward, and once 
more a figure emerged from the cloud. 
But this time it was not Morena’s form 
that emerged. He lay still, and it was 
the mare that he had stunned who 
scrambled to her feet. 

Without apparent muscular effort, 
Simian rose from the ground, to alight 
on the mare’s back. Leaning forward, 
he slipped off her headstall, and the 
torturing bit came with it. She knew 
that it was a friend who did this— 
horses always do know such things. 
Then Simian must have spoken to her, 
and, hearkening to the voice of her 
friend, she sprang into a run. Four or 


five pistols cracked viciously, but vainly. 
Mare and man were gone. 

Lois turned to Sheldon, her blue eyes 
dancing. 

“Wasn’t he splendid?” she cried. 

He nodded, but without enthusiasm. 
Her eyes stopped dancing and opened 
wide. 

“But aren’t you glad?” she persisted, 
hurt by his lukewarm attitude. 

“I’m glad that mucker got what was 
coming to him,” he replied, with a lapse 
into the vernacular of his cadet days. 
“I’m blazing sorry, though—sorrier 
than I can say—that he got it through 
one of my men, and especially that 
man.” 

He had set a high standard of dis- 
cipline for this, his first responsible 
command. Come what might, he in- 
tended to maintain that standard to the 
end. He had plumed himself upon 
being able to handle Simian without 
occasion for a court-martial. Now 
Simian, in crossing the river, had com- 
mitted what, under the circumstances, 
was among the gravest of military 
crimes. Sheldon was more than disap- 
pointed—more than merely troubled. 
After all, though a good officer, he was 
still a very young one. He was hurt, 
bitterly hurt. 

Lois knew all this. Of the inner, 
administrative side of military life she 
was profoundly ignorant. She had ab- 
solutely no data that could guide her 
toward a comprehension of Sheldon’s 
point of view. Yet, after the mys- 
terious manner of women, she did com- 
prehend it instantly and perfectly. 

“Were you aware,” she asked, sink- 
ing into Sheldon’s chair and smiling 
up-at him, “that Simian is one of my 
dearest friends? For ages—since long 
before you came here—he’s been spend- 
ing all the time he can at our house. 
I fear, though, that I’m not the attrac- 
tion that brought him there. It was 
Boadicea—Dicey, my maid. You re- 
member Dicey, don’t you?” 
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“Yes,” he replied, without looking 
at her. 

“I’m fond of Dicey,” she went on. 
“I’ve known her ever since we both 
were babies, you see. I know she looks 
like a little black monkey, just as Sim- 
ian looks like a big monkey. But she 
isn’t a monkey. She’s a woman, with 
all the feelings and affections that any 
other woman has. Simian has those 
of any other man. Such things aren’t 
dependent upon color. And the affec- 
tions of each have centered themselves 
on the other. Really centered. You 
understand, don’t you?” 

“Ves,” he replied again, with a grow- 
ing uneasiness for which he could not 
quite account. “I understand.” 

“It isn’t hard,” she agreed. “Do you 
know Luis Morena?” 

“Not personally, of course. I know 
he’s a brute. I know also that though 
he was born in the United States, he 
has the reputation of leading Mexican 
thieves on this side of the border,” re- 
plied Sheldon savagely. “Moreover, I 
believe that reputation to be justified.” 

“I’m inclined to think so. Still, he 
was born only a quarter of a mile from 
the Mexican line, and so I suppose we 
mustn’t blame him too much for eon- 
sidering himself a Mexican,” she said 
judicially. “I haven’t been very nice 
to him lately, I’m afraid, though I’ve 
known him for years, and he—well, he 
likes me, I think. So I was sorry, and 
said that he might ride Chiquita—Chi- 
quita is my mare—in the race. I came 
over here, to your camp, to see her run. 
On a rowdy day like this I wouldn’t 
_go to Las Palmas. But Dicey would, 
and did. She said she wanted to keep 
her eye on Chiquita. Dicey cares more 
for that mare than for anything else in 
the world except Simian—and me. 
Now do you understand a little more?” 

Reluctantly, Sheldon nodded again. 

“Of course, it may be that Simian 
sneaked across the border just to see 


Dicey,” he admitted grudgingly. “But 
even so——” 

“Even so,” she interrupted coaxingly, 
“we must remember that we ‘never 
would have seen him except for the 
fact that he revealed himself volun- 
tarily when Chiquita was hurt. I know 
that you must understand that mind of 
Simian’s, which is so like the mind of a 
child. If you didn’t, he wouldn’t love 
you as Dicey tells me he does—as a 
dog might love you.” 

She hesitated, and the color flooded 
her tanned cheeks, only to retreat and 
leave them whiter than before. She 
went determinedly on: 

“I think that somehow, in that child- 
like mind, he has associated all five of 
us—you, me, Dicey, Chiquita, and him- 
self. Those five beings constitute his 
world, and to-day he fought, as he 
thought, to keep that world from dis- 
ruption. Don’t you understand, Dick? 
Don’t you think that just this once, for 
the sake of that little world of his, you 
might forgive ?” 

Dick clenched his fists as a physical 
aid in his struggle to put temptation 
behind him. Even before she spoke, 
he had been fighting against a weak- 
ness, as he called it—an inclination to 
find excuses for Simian’s lapse. And 
now, of all people in the world, Lois 
had joined in trying to swerve him from 
his duty. Of her own accord, and for 
the first time, she had called him 
“Dick.” By implication—by her very 
hesitation and her blush—she had 
opened vistas at which he did not dare 
allow his mind to look, for fear that 
it might be overcome. She had em- 
ployed every means that a girl could 
employ to tempt the man who loved her 
from the straight and narrow path. 

Well, she should fail! No one but a 
young and zealous officer who has been 
placed in the same situation could ever 
know what desperate resolve was 
needed for Dick to arrive at this con- 
clusion, nor what it cost him to voice it. 
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“T’m sorry,” he said coldly. He had 
not intended to speak coldly, but found 
that he had to, if he was to trust his 
voice at-all. “I really am very sorry. 
But Simian has broken a general order, 
you see, and must take the conse- 
quences. There’s no other way.” 

She rose instantly, and her eyes were 
even colder than his voice had been. 

“I’m sorry, too. I thought perhaps 
you might feel differently,” she replied, 
and her words cut deep because they 
were so pleasantly spoken—exactly as 
if he had been a casual acquaintance at 
an afternoon tea. He winced, and she 
went on: “It was stupid of me, but I 
won't trouble you any more. Good-by. 
No, don’t come with me, please; I’d 
rather you didn’t. Once more—good- 
by 

She had moved toward her horse 
while speaking. At the last word, she 
swung into the saddle, boy fashion, and 
with a boy’s ease. A moment later, 
she and her mount were vanishing in a 
cloud of dust down the river trail. 

More unhappy by far than ever be- 
fore in his life, Sheldon sighéd and 
turned away. Vainly he tried to perch 
himself upon the virtuous pedestal of 
duty done. In his mind he could hear 
Lois’ voice as she pleadingly explained 
the romance of Simian’s little world— 
that intimate little world that held both 
her and him. He could see her face as 
she turned away, hurt and rebuffed. 
And, dominating all else in his mind, 
there echoed the oft-repeated saying of 
as fine a soldier as ever wore steel— 
Dick’s own dead father: 

“To maintain discipline is important. 
To hold the loyalty and affection of 
one’s men is, if possible, still more im- 
portant. In order to do both, there are 
times when an officer must deliberately 
close his eyes—when he mustn't see. 
Never forget that.” 

Dick had forgotten that, but he re- 
membered now. 

Dick was rather relieved than other- 
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wise when the three hours*of Simian’s 
leave expired and no Simian appeared. 
He could now inflict a slight punish- 
ment for this minor breach while clos- 
ing his official eyes to the other and 
graver fault. He did not hope in this 
way to reinstate himself in Lois’ favor. 
He fancied that if she knew of his 
change of mind, she probably would 
consider it a weakness on his part, and 
despise him accordingly. No; he was 
following his duty as he now saw it, 
in a clearer light, and was doing so even 
to his own hurt. The thought afforded 
him a certain melancholy comfort. 

Again three hours passed, and other 
hours followed them. Night fell, and 
still Simian failed to appear. Dick’s 
uneasiness grew, and his memories of 
what had passed rankled more and more 
deeply with each minute that went by. 
He was thankful for the usual shortage 
of officers which denied the troop a 
second lieutenant, while keeping its 
captain on detail in Washington. He 
found his own company almost unen- 
durable as it was; another officer, pos- 
sibly asking questions, would have 
driven him insane, he thought. 

Aimlessly he wandered about the im- 
maculate camp until the sweet notes of 
“taps” sang it into darkness and silence. 
Then he went to sit once more back 
of his tent on the edge of the cliff that 
looked over toward Las Palmas. 

The festivities still were in progress. 
Fires had been kindled in the street, 
and their red glow lighted up the 
drunken crowds with an effect like a 
picture of Rembrandt’s. The stillness 
allowed the revelers’ yells to reach his 
ears distinctly, and from somewhere out 
on the desert a coyote answered them 
derisively. Then came a sound that 
brought him, with a spring, to his feet. 
It was the rattling click of shod hoofs 
on the rock. Instantly a sentry’s chal- 
lenge followed. 

“Halt! Who’s dar? 
yo’ gwine halt?” 


Halt, I say! Is 
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“No, I ain’ gwine halt!” came the 
shrill reply. “Yo’ knows mighty well 
who I is! I’s gwine see de lieutenant, 
an’ Leggo dat mule!” 

According to the regulations, the sen- 
try should have fired, but he did not fire, 
and Dick knew that he would not. It 
was Dicey; Dicey on a lathered mule, 
and beside herself with fear and excite- 
ment. Dicey, like her mistress, was a 
privileged character in that camp. 

A word from Sheldon passed her 
within the lines, where she slid from her 
saddle into a heap on the ground, a 
sobbing, hysterical bunch of speechless 
misery. Hardly less excited than she, 
Sheldon shook her, and shook her hard. 
A few incoherent words was the re- 
sult. 

“Miss Lois 
ian Dat Morena man 

That was enough; the rest of the tale 
could wait. Awakened by the unaccus- 
tomed noise, the first sergeant stuck his 
head out of his tent door. At this head, 
looking in the dim lantern light like a 
great rubber ball, Sheldon barked out 
crisp commands, inwardly marveling at 
his own coolness. 

He did not have “To Arms” sounded ; 
“Reveille,” coming at eleven o’clock at 
night and followed without a pause by 
“Boots and Saddles,” better served the 
purpose. The wild, yet ordered, rush, 
the rattle of accouterments and stamp 
of horses, all filled his soul with a sav- 
age joy. Without ever being able to re- 
member how it happened, he found 
himself mounted, and beside Dicey, 
once more on her mule, and calmer, now 
that something was being done. 
men were standing to horse. 

“Prepare to mount! Mount!’ he 
commanded. Then, as the men swung 
simultaneously into their saddles, he 
turned to the negro maid. 

“Where?” he asked. 

She nodded toward the east. The 
troop swung into column, broke into a 
trot, and jingled away into the face of 


’ she gasped. “Sim- 
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the rising moon. Then Dicey told her 


story. 

A childish fear of punishment had 
led Simian straight to the Renway 
Ranch, where Dicey had concealed him, 
mare and all. In the meantime, Lois 
had been growing more and more anx- 
ious, both on his account and on that 
of the mare. At last, no longer able to 
endure the suspense, she had saddled 
a horse herself, and gone to look for 
them. A few minutes later, Dicey had 
discovered the absence of her mistress, 
and, in an agony of contrition, had fol- 
lowed her. 

She had had only the tracks of Lois’ 
horse for her guide, and moonlight is 
deceptive for such work. Frequently, 
to her dismay, she had found herself 
at fault, and had been obliged to cast 
back for long distances in order -once 
more to pick up the trail. It had been 
during one of these times that the sound 
of voices had sent her and her mule 
cowering into the bed of a dry arroyo, 
where the high banks had concealed her 
from view. While she had not been 
able to see the party that had gone by, 
she had heard what they were saying, 
and the vague fears that had sent her 
out on Lois’ trail had taken awful con- 
crete form. 

It was Luis Morena that she had 
heard, and with Morena had been many 
others. Dicey did not know how many 
—about a million, she thought. He 
Morena—had been mad; mad with 
drink, with wounded vanity, and with 
love for a woman whose regard, as 
he knew, he had forfeited in a moment 
of ungoverned rage. Being mad, he had 
evolved a mad scheme, yet one which, 
in that time and country, was feasible 
—horribly feasible. He had intended 
to go to the ranch, and, if necessary, 
storm it, in order to carry Lois away. 
Lois, however, already had left the 
ranch. Now Morena and his men, like 
Dicey, were on her trail. Once Mo- 
rena had her safe in Mexico, the rest, 
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he thought, would be easy. He would 
marry her, whether she would or not. 

Yes, they were on her trail—and 
with that start! And all this had been 
brought about through the misconduct 
of one wretched black trooper. Not 
realizing that he was speaking aloud, 
Sheldon cursed Simian from the very 
bottom of his agonized soul. Dicey, 
riding by his side, gave a little, shud- 
dering sob. 

“Don’t wish nothin’ lak dat fo’ Sim- 
ian! Don’t, suh!” she begged pite- 
ously. “I reckon dat Simian, he’s daid 
by now.” 

“Dead!” echoed Sheldon stupidly. 
“Why should he be dead ?” 

Quite simply she told him why. Be- 
fore warning the troop, she had sent 
Simian to bring back Miss Lois or to 
die trying, and he had gone. To expiate 
her fault she had offered all she had— 
the life of the man she loved, and, if 
necessary, her own life, which, lacking 
him, she counted as nothing. Sheldon 
found no reply to make, and the ‘curses 
died out of him. 

The troop had struck Morena’s trail 
and left it again, for Morena’s party 
was skirting the end of some rugged 
hills; the troop rode the chord of this 
arc. Now once more they struck level 
ground, and, glancing down, Sheldon’s 
heart sank. Morena had passed. 

“Gallop—march!’ he rasped. 

The clatter of accouterments took on 
a longer and more swinging cadence. 
They were nearing the river now. The 
breeze that rushed by brought to their 
ears the faint popping of shots and the 
sound of a yell, fainter still. Of their 
own accord, apparently, the good troop 
horses broke into a run. Then the 
stream suddenly burst into view. 

In its middle was a rocky island, with 
one sliver of grim black basalt rising 
sheer from it, like an obelisk, and oth- 
ers tumbled around it where, in the 
course of ages, they had fallen. Unfit 
for the habitation of anything except 
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lizards and rattlesnakes, ordinarily this 
island was left to them. But now on its 
low shores stood many horses, and at 
the foot of that pinnacle rock there was 
a crowd of men. 

There was another yell, savage and 
inarticulate, the yell of primitive man 
at bay 

“Thank de Lawd, dat’s Simian!” 
cried Dicey, and Sheldon breathed a 
heartfelt “Amen!” 

Still, he was puzzled. Fire he dared 
not, for fear that the bullets might find 
an unintended mark. Neither did he 
dare charge from the shore. It would 
be like Morena deliberately to destroy 
her whom he was losing, in order to 
prevent her falling into the hands of an- 
other. Therefore, smothering the com- 
mands that rose to his lips, Sheldon held 
up his hand, and the troop came to a 
reluctant halt: 

Dismounting, the men deployed un- 
der the noncommissioned officers. To 
guard against accidents, Sheldon re- 
turned to barbarous first principles. 
Rifles were left behind, pistols remained 
in their holsters, but in a brawny black 
fist each man gripped his drawn saber. 
The lieutenant himself would recon- 
noiter. At the sound of his whistle, 
they were to rally to his support. That 
was as far as his plans could go. 

He waded cautiously into the river, 
keeping as far as possible in the shad- 
ows. Gradually, as he approached it, 
the scene on the island came into de- 
tailed view. 

Among the mass of great splinters 
was a little ledge, made by one of them 
that had fallen flat; another made a 
causeway leading up to it; a third partly 
guarded it. At its back rose the pin- 
nacle. It was this ledge that Simian 


was holding. His blouse and shirt had 
been torn away, leaving his great torso 
bare. In one hand he held the muzzle 
of a rifle, its stock splintered into 
shreds. 

Somewhere, Sheldon had once seen 
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the bronze statue of a wounded gorilla, 
defending a stolen woman from unseen 
foes. He was reminded of that statue 
now. The woman was Lois, whom 
Simian had pushed behind him, shel- 
tering her with his own enormous bulk, 
as he, in turn, was partly sheltered by 
the natural parapet. Glistening streams, 
looking black in the moonlight as red 
blood will, flowed down his gnarled 
chest. A brutal figure he was, brutal 
almost beyond description. But not all 
brutishness is evil; it may be heroic in 
its way, as Simian’s was. 

For a moment the band of Mexicans 
had drawn back from him—those who 
could—and were gathering themselves 
for another rush. As Sheldon raised 
his whistle to his lips, the rush came— 
the rush of forty men against one. But 
only a few could reach Simian at one 
time, and they were crowded too closely 
to risk much shooting. 

The shrill call of the whistle was an- 
swered instantly by a cheer, and Dicey’s 
voice rang high above the rest. Sabers 
flashed, and the river was churned into 
foam as the dismounted troop rushed 
forward. Some of the Mexicans ran, 
most of them to fall under the storm of 
pistol shots. The rest faced about and 
made a stand, for their backs were 
against the rocks, and there was noth- 
ing else they could do. Morena alone, 
as the last desperate act of his forfeited 
life, rushed forward. Simian’s clubbed 
rifle whirled through the air—and the 
fight was over. 

For a moment, Simian swayed where 
he stood. Then, quite deliberately, he 
sank down on that fallen splinter of 
stone, and lay still. Making a litter of 
blouses and rifles, they carried him back 
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to the Renway Ranch. Many telegrams 
were sent and received. A gruff, kindly 
surgeon came and went. At last Sim- 
ian, a mere ghost of his former self, 
opened his eyes. They fell upon Dicey, 
frowning ferociously in order to con- 
ceal her tears; upon Miss Lois, crying 
quite openly; and upon Sheldon, who 
stood looking down at him with an ex- 
pression in his face that Simian never 
had seen there before. 

“Is I gwine die?” he asked faintly. 

It was Lois who replied. 

“No. The surgeon just told us that 
you wouldn’t. That’s why we’re so 
glad,” she said. 

He moved a feeble arm, and, as he 
did so, caught sight of the triple chev- 
rons of a sergeant, which had been 
pinned to his sleeve. His face colored, 
and he spoke like a fretful child. 

“But I do’ want no stripes,” he 
whimpered. “I do’ want no mo’ ahmy! 
I wants jest to stay wif Miss Lois an’ 
Dicey—dat’s what I wants!” 

“T wants to know how yo’ ’spec’s yo’ 
gwine stay wif us ef yo’ ain’t in de 
ahmy—dat’s what J wants!” cried Dicey 
truculently. 

Amazed, Simian looked at Miss Lois 
and saw that she was blushing. His 
gaze wandered to the face of his lieu- 
tenant, and he beheld a proud, though 
rather sheepish, smile. A great light 
of understanding broke over his mind. 

“Is yo’ gwine ‘list ag’in, or isn’t ye?” 
persisted Dicey. 

Simian’s eyes still were fixed upon 
Sheldon. 

“Yassuh. Ef de lieutenant pleases, I 
reckons I is,” he said. 

Then, contented, he closed his eyes 
and slept. 
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IS excellency sat upright in his 
corner of the box, one hand 
clenched lightly on the plush- 
upholstered vamp, the other 
resting on his knee. Beyond 

bending his head to catch the remarks 
of his neighbor, the wife of a Balkan 
prime minister, very décollettée and 


heavily incrusted with diamonds, he 
scarcely once changed his pose, and the 
most careful scrutiny of his rather 


waxen countenance would not have re- 
vealed either amusement or boredom— 
or, indeed, any recognizable human 
emotion. In the intervals when the 
court orchestra, half hidden behind a 
bank of flowers, made its solemn bow 
in the direction of the grand-ducal box 
and took its departure, his excellency’s 
eyes swept the theater, from the gallery, 
with its congested pack of gaping 
plebeians, to the sparkling, bowing, rus- 
tling grand circle, and thence to the 
grand-ducal box itself. There his glance 
lingered, and the prolongation of his 
unostentatious gaze might have been 
taken as significant of satisfaction. 
The young Grand Duchess Louise 
and her newly found prince consort sat 
in their corners of their box, and main- 
tained the unmoved bearing that is the 
one talent required of modern royalty. 
Possibly they were sustained by the 
knowledge that the real pivot of the 
situation was formed by his excellency 
rather than by themselves. The beau- 
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tiful grand duchess, with her golden 
hair and her transparent skin and her 
blue dreamer’s eyes, and her big, stocky, 
wooden-looking English husband, were 
just amusing puppets dancing at the end 
of his excellency’s string. For his ex- 
cellency ruled in the Grand Duchy of 
Lunéville—a little patch of the world 
that really exists, though necessarily 
under a nom de plume so far as this 
narrative is concerned, and is so ten- 
derly coveted by its neighbors that its 
position resembles that of a much 
courted beauty amid a crowd of suitors. 

His excellency, by dint of keeping one 
hand on his knee and the other on the 
plush vamp at all public functions for 
twenty years, and never losing his im- 
passivity even before his valet, had won 
a reputation which wavered between 
that of Machiavelli and that of 
marck. Even the from the 
courts of the great suitors were rather 
afraid of him, not knowing quite what 
his unalterable moral and physical pose 
concealed; and the Lunévillians them- 
selves, quiet, self-satisfied folk, would 
have gone down fighting to the jast man 
rather than lose their diplomatic jewel. 

In a word, his excellency was a little 
great man in a little great principality. 

And now he stood at the zenith of 
his career. He had solved the problem 
that had secretly worried the good 
Lunévillians ever since, eighteen years 
ago, the toy cannons on the castle 
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mound had announced the fact that 
the grand duchess had given birth to 
a daughter, and consequently—since 
Lunéville cared nothing for the Salic 
law—to a future ruler. The problem 
had been made no easier by the fact that 
it had fair hair, blue eyes, a transpar- 
ent skin, and a romantic temperament 
—characteristics almost unique in the 
royal catalogues of the period. 

The solution had been abnormally 
difficult to find. It had to be young, 
Protestant, tolerable, morally and phys- 
ically. It had to be somebody and no- 
body in a breath—that is to say, of 
high birth and no importance. It coulc 
not belong to a reigning house, because 
other reigning houses would have 
shown temper; it could not be too in- 
ferior, because that would have in- 
sulted the quality of the problem; and 
it could not be too superior, because 
it would have been highly undesirable 
if it had entered Lunéville with any 
other feelings than those of humility 
and appreciation. 

The search had been long and ardu- 
ous, but there at last the result sat— 
the younger son of an impoverished 
English duke adorned with a new title, 
tightly bound in the pale-blue uniform 
of the Lunéville chevau-légers, rather 
red in the face, and inexpressibly 
wooden, 

The Balkan lady touched his excel- 
lency on the arm with her fan. 

“My best felicitations, cher comte. 
Quite a beautiful young man, consid- 
ering. Perhaps a little—how shall I 
say ?—truculent—a little sullen. But 
that will pass, no doubt, under her royal 
highness’ softening influence 

“He will be managed,” his excellency 
returned, with his perfect, rather mys- 
terious conviction. 

Then, in answer to a summons 
brought by a blue-coated gentleman of 
the suite, he made his way through the 
labyrinth of passages to the grand-ducal 
box and kissed the small, white hand 


of the grand duchess and bowed to her 
consort with just the amount of defer- 
ence and disregard to emphasize deli- 
cately their respective positions. 

The Grand Duchess Louise looked 
very radiant. Though his excellency 
never expressed emotion, he was not in- 
capable of experiencing it, and he was 
touched by the warmth of the blue eyes 
and the eager color in the usually pale 
cheeks. 

“Oh, Paul,” she said, in a swift un- 
dertone, “this is the night of all my 
life! How shall I ever thank you?” 

“Your royal highness is too good.” « 

Rather stiffly he rejected the old-time 
and childish intimacy, but he continued 
to feel touched. After all, she was 
amazingly young. Thanks for the ac- 
quisition sitting silent and glum on his 
right seemed to him a little exagger- 
ated, and also a little surprising. There 
had been considerable difficulty on both 
sides before the problem and its solu- 
tion had been brought to terms, and 
now this sudden burst of warmth on 
the part of the former was.a trifle dis- 
concerting. 

“But your royal highness’ happiness 
is mine,” he added gravely. “I need 
no other thanks.”’ 

She nodded, not so much in response 
to him as in confirmation of her own 
thoughts. She looked, at that moment, 
ethereally lovely, ethereally happy. 

“T have always dreamed of this 
night,” she said. “I have dreamed of 
flowers and music, but never of such 
music and flowers as you have given 
me. It is all color and light and life; 
and the people seem glad. They look 
at me—or do I imagine it ?—as if they 
really cared for me. Do they?” 

“They do,” he answered. “Who 
could help it?” He glanced out of the 
corner of his eye at her consort, who 
sat staring unconcernedly down at the 
fauteuils with their lines of many-col- 
ored uniforms. “And the people feel 
themselves at one with your royal 
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highness, in happiness and in sorrow. 
No ruler has a greater reward than 
that.” 

She was silent for a moment. Her 
blue eyes—intensely blue even in the ar- 
tificial light—passed over the house and 
came to rest, as his excellency’s had 
done, on the man beside her, and there 
they lost color and grew cold and ex- 
pressionless, as if they were looking at 
a total stranger. 

“T have tried to do my duty—I have 
tried to win their love,” she said; and 
then, with a sudden, joyous change of 
tone, as if she were turning from an 
unpleasant subject: ‘Tell me, your ex- 
cellency, who was it conducted the over- 
ture? I have never heard anything so 
superb—except in my dreams—but the 
conductor was unknown to me. I could 
only see his head, but I felt a new life 
in the music—a new fire. What is his 
name ?” 

His excellency smiled his pleasant, 
unmeaning smile. 

“Maubert, from the Russian Opera 
House, madame. He has come here to 
present his new opera. A great musi- 
cian,.I am told, though I myself am 
no judge. To-night he conducts here 
for the first time.” 

“Ah!” She leaned her wonderfully 
molded chin in the palm of her hand 
and gazed down dreamily into the 
empty orchestra. “Yes, I think he must 
be a very good musician. He has a 
wonderful head. There is an old 
man statue in my gallery with just such 
a profile. Ah, you are smiling at me, 
your excellency! You are thinking that 
I am not much older than the child who 
swore to you that she saw fairies hiding 
under the oak trees in the park. But 
to-night I must be humored. I have 
done so much that is practical and po- 
litical and statesmanlike.”” She laughed 
a little, and though her words had been 
almost childishly natural and gay, her 
laughter sounded constrained. ‘I wish 
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to speak to this Monsieur Maubert,” 
she added quietly. 

His excellency hesitated. 

“The second act is about to begin, 
madame.”’ 

“T shall not keep him long. 
they be a little patient for me? 
have so much patience!” 

His excellency, happening to glance 
in the direction of the prince consort, 
thought he perceived a change in the 
sét, blunt-featured face, and the change, 
by some inexplicable process, hastened 
his courtly assent. 

“As your royal highness wishes.” 

He whisperec to the prince’s attaché, 
Count Epernay, who whispered to a 
flunky; and five minutes later Ivan 
Maubert stood in the shadowy box, his 
head bent over the grand duchess’ white, 
extended hand. Then he stood upright 
and bowed to the prince, who nodded 
at him. 

“T have been done too much honor,” 
he said; but there was neither grati- 
tude nor real humility in his tone— 
rather, to a finely attuned ear, a note 
of sarcasm. He stood there and waited, 
tall, slender, but powerfully knit, the 
graceful head set finely on the broad 
shoulders, the dark-featured face com- 
posed and watchful. The grand duch- 
ess looked up at him, perforce, and his 
large, intensely living eyes met hers 
without flinching. 

“T have to thank you, monsieur,” she 
said gravely, and her girlish enthusi- 
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asm, mingled with an inherent dignity, 
had become a sweet, impersonal gra- 
“T have rarely heard such 
music as I have heard to-night, and 
music is everything to me—the only 
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thing I love.” She paused a little, and 
grew more grave, as if holding his 
steady gaze away from her. “His ex- 
cellency tells me you are here to pro- 
duce your new opera, monsieur.” 

“That is so, madame. But I dare not 
hope for much success. It is a long 
and difficult work.” 
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His tone implied a frank contempt for 
the abilities of his hearers. She smiled 
faintly, without annoyance. 

“You must not think too hardly of 
us, monsieur. Even if we do not un- 
derstand, we can recognize what 1s good 
and beautiful. As for me, I should be 
glad to hear something of this new 
work before it is produced. Will you 
not play me extracts from it—and per- 
haps explain a little?” 

He caught the gentle mockery in her 
words, and flushed hotly. 

“It is as your royal highness com- 
mands.” 

“One cannot command an artist, mon- 
sieur. It is a wish.” 

“That is the same thing, madame.” 

He frowned at her with his fierce 
eyes, almost as if in defiance of the 
courtly phrase, and she held out her 
hand, still rather grave, even a little 
troubled. 

“It is well, monsieur. 
will arrange the time and place, 
then—au revoir.” 

He took her hand and kissed it boldly, 
bowed perfunctorily to the prince con- 
sort, and drew back into the shadow. 
His excellency went with him to the 
door, murmuring commonplaces; and 
when he returned to his place, the lights 
had gone down and the house was hush- 
ing itself to silence. His excellency 
sat well in the background, watchful 
and invisible. Against the dim glow 
from the orchestra lights, the grand 
duchess’ profile stood out with exqui- 
site delicacy. She was leaning a little 
forward, and her eyes rested thought- 
fully on the man standing, baton in 
hand, at the conductor’s desk, waiting, 
with a haughty patience, for the last 
sound, the last movement, in the hushed 
audience. She was smiling to herself 
as a child smiles in anticipation of some 
great happiness. 

At the last moment, just as Maubert 
held his baton poised, the prince con- 
sort shifted his position, and there was 
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a sharp, jarring jangle of sword and 
spurs. His excellency saw the little 
grand duchess shrink together, and the 
man make a heavy, sullen gesture of 
apology. 

And suddenly his excellency found 
himself intensely sorry for the problem 
he had so cleverly solved. He detested 
the solution. He detested the necessity 
for a solution. He detested this boor- 
ish block, so obviously ill at ease in the 
fanciful uniform, so obviously aloof, 
so obviously contemptuous of his sur- 
roundings, so sullenly indifferent to the 
fragile, beautiful girl who had become 
his wife. His excellency Jetested him 
very cordially, and on account of this 
violent emotion, he grew more rigid, 
more expressionless, and it was only 
some time later that his passionate eyes 
moved in the direction of his new-born 
dislike. 

He perceived then that the prince 
consort was sound asleep. Whereat his 
excellency, mercifully protected by the 
darkness, gave vent to his feelings and 
shrugged his shoulders. 


II. 


His excellency looked up from the 
long table on which he had been me- 
thodically arranging his state papers, 
and, true to himself, showed no sur- 
prise, merely noting the phenomenon 
before him as he would have noted a 
change in the weather. The prince 
consort stood in front of the long Ve- 
netian glass and admired himself. He 
wore the undress uniform of his regi- 
ment—a sky-blue, gold-laced tunic, red 
riding breeches, and Hessian boots ; and 
in the big, solemn room, with its mul- 
titudinous collection of solemn relics 
from a solemn, comfort-despising pe- 
riod, he stood out in rather pleasing 
contrast. At any rate, there he was— 
one hand planted on his hip, the other 
stroking his close-cropped mustache, a 
smile of fatuous, exaggerated self-com- 
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placency relieving the otherwise im- 
mense solemnity of his bearing. He 
appeared to feel his excellency’s scru- 
tiny, for he swung around on his heels 
with a musical jangle of spurs. 

“Well, how do I look?” he asked, in 
his perfect French, with its English ac- 
cent. 

His excellency bowed. 

“Excellently well, sir. The uniform 
is most becoming to your highness.” 

“That’s what I thought. Carry it off 
well, don’t I? Altogether, my dear 
count, I hope you feel I do you credit.” 

“T beg your pardon, sir?” 

“Oh, I only meant—I hope you're sat- 
isfied. It must have been nervous work 
choosing me. After all, suppose pale 
blue hadn’t suited my complexion, or 
suppose I hadn’t grasped the full im- 
portance of my position here, or sup- 
pose I hadn’t responded nicely to the 
receptions I get from my dear subjects 
—I beg your pardon—my wife’s sub- 
jects? It might have been awkward for 
you. You might have lost your world- 
wide reputation for infallibility.” 

His excellency considered for a mo- 
ment. He was quite able to recognize 
sarcasm when it was intended, but it 
was difficult to connect so much mental 
adroitness with this big, blunt-featured, 
stolid-looking young man. Moreover, 
as far as his excellency could see, there 
was nothing to be sarcastic about. He 
made a deprecatory gesture. 

“Your highness’ position is indeed a 
serious and delicate one,” he admitted 
gravely. “Hitherto, if 1 may presume 
to say, your highness has fulfilled the 
highest hopes of the country.” 

“In other words, I have given satis- 
faction—satisfaction all around.” He 
came jangling up to the table, and be- 
gan to disarrange his excellency’s pa- 
pers with a careless, unconscious hand. 
“And every one owes everything to 
your excellency! Think alone what my 
creditors owe you!” 

“Oh!” interrupted his excellency. 


He gave no indication of being either 
shocked or annoyed. He merely cut 
his highness’ considerations neatly in 
half. At the same time, he unostenta- 
tiously rescued his papers. 

“Surely, sir, these are matters better 
forgotten.” 

The prince consort shook his head 
with great earnestness. 

“Indeed no. I beg your pardon—the 
papers await my wife’s signature, no 
doubt? As I was about to say, I like 
to remember—I like to think of my 
tailor and candlestick maker and all the 
rest of them going about with a quiet 
mind on my account. I like to think 
of my thankful parents and all the re- 
lief caused by my departure. In fact, 
I like to remember, so that I may be 
properly grateful——”’ 

He broke off, arrested by a sudden 
stiffening in his excellency’s bearing. 
The double doors behind him had been 
flung open by two liveried flunkies, and 
the grand duchess was entering. She 
was dressed very simply in a black dress 
of the softest crépe de Chine, which em- 
braced her slight figure with a delicate 
gravity and made a counterfoil to the 
glory of her fair head and pure skin 
and her shadowy blue eyes. She gave 
her hand to the two men in turn, and 
the prince consort bowed over it stiffly, 
so as to suggest that he had narrowly 
escaped shaking it. 

“Am I very late, count?” 

“Indeed no, madame. I was before 
my time. His highness graciously bore 
me company.” 

“Ah!” 

She glanced up from the papers lying 
under her hand. The prince consort 
had gone over to the window, but her 
eyes scarcely considered him. They 
passed on, and rested dreamily, half 
wistfully, on the avenue of trees with- 
out, on the sunshine that lay like golden 
water amid their shadows. 

“How beautiful it is!” she said, and 
sighed a little. “Surely there can be 
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no solemn affairs of state on such a 
day, count?” 

“Not many, madame.” 

“And none in which I am concerned,” 
the prince consort suggested. “Have I 
the permission to withdraw.?” 

He looked from one to the other. 
The grand duchess had taken her seat at 
the head of the table, her white hands 
clasped loosely on the carved arms of 
her chair, her fair head resting against 
the high back. His excellency stood at 
her elbow. 

“If I might humbly suggest,” he be- 
gan suavely, “it would be advisable for 
his highness to remain. After all, it 
is Only right that his highness should 
familiarize himself with the affairs of 
the country which is now his own.” 

“Oh, by all means,” the prince con- 
sort agreed. He came back to the table 
and sat down at the far end. “I should 
like to do what is right,” he added. 

He folded his hands in front of him 
and leaned forward a little, as if in 
close attention, and his excellency 
bowed his acknowledgment. The grand 
duchess, after one swift glance at the 
stolid face across the table, bent her 
head over the first document before her. 

“A pardon, Paul?” 

“Yes, madame; a poor woman who 
stole for her starving family.” 

“T should like to sign, Paul.” 

“Your royal highness may well do 
At such an auspicious time, it 
would be taken as a gracious act on the 
part of your royal highness to distribute 
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happiness among others.” 

“To celebrate my own happiness?” 
she interposed lightly, and scrawled her 
signature across the parchment. “There 
—now some one is really happy,” she 
added, sighing. 

His excellency interposed a second 
document. 

“Your royal highness’ convocation of 
parliament.” 

At that she smiled with a whimsical 
despair. 
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“How terribly serious! And shall I 
have to read another of your speeches, 
Paul?” 

“T hope your royal highness has never 
been compelled to utter distasteful sen- 
timents.” 

“Never, Paul. I should never feel 
compelled to do that. No, it’s been so 
pleasant to have all my thoughts put* 
tidy and set forth in such neat order. 
I tremble to think what would happen 
if I had to face all those solemn folk 
without you behind me. There!” 

She signed, and his excellency insinu- 
ated a third document with much the 
same cheerful adroitness practiced by 
physicians in the administration of ill- 
tasting medicines. 

“The new finance budget, madame.” . 

“Won’t you explain a little?” 

“It’s very dull, madame.” 

“Never mind. I’d like to know how 
much my poor people have to pay, and 
why. Please!” 

His excellency sat down beside her, 
his bald head close to her fair one, and 
she listened gravely, her brows faintly 
puckered, her chin resting on her hand, 
her eyes lowered to the close-written 
sheets of the new bill. At the other 
end of the table the prince consort sat 
and waited. He had not moved by so 
much as an inch from his pose of in- 
tense interest, and its exaggeration, al- 
lied to his fanciful uniform and his 
stony features, gave him the look of a 
life-sized marionette which had been 
forgotten. When at length his excel- 
lency rose, and gathered up his papers, 
the prince consort jerked himself to his 
feet. 

“And now that I have done every- 
thing I can to be of assistance,” he said, 
“perhaps I may be permitted to with-, 
draw.” 

For the first time, the grand duchess 
looked up at him as if she saw him; but 
her eyes were overshadowed with a 
vague trouble. 

“You are going out, Richard?” 
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“T propose, unless my services are re- 
quired, to ride in the forest with Count 
Epernay,” he answered. 

His excellency put his head thought- 
fully to one side. 

“A delightful idea. At the same time 
—if an old man may venture to express 
an opinion 

“Your excellency knows that we are 
always glad of your opinion,” the young 
duchess interposed, with a girlish dig- 
nity. 

“T thank your royal highness. I was 
about to remark that his highness is a 
remarkable horseman—whgse prowess 
in the saddle has already been much 
commented on. At the same time, it 
might be perhaps advisable if the tonely 
rides were partly exchanged for drives 
in company with her royal highness. 
The people take a natural pleasure in 
the life of their ruler, and there might 
be some disappointment, and among the 
less ruly a certain amount of criti- 
cism P 

“T am, as you know, anxious to do 
everything desirable,” the prince con- 
sort interrupted placidly. 

He made as if to resume his seat, 
but the grand duchess lifted her right 
hand quickly, peremptorily, and there 
was a delicate flush in her cheeks that 
was almost of anger. 

“Please—that is not in the least nec- 
essary. I am not driving out to-day. 
Monsieur Maubert is coming to play his 
opera to me; and you don’t care for 
music, I understand.” 

“No,” he said. “I don’t care for mu- 
sic—or for musicians.” 

He paused, as if on the point of some 
further comment, clapped his spurs to- 
gether, and was gone. 

The grand duchess rose. She ap- 
peared to have forgotten his excel- 
lency’s presence, for she went over to 
the window and stood looking into the 
park beneath, and did not speak until 
his excellency himself, on the strength 
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of a lifelong service, coughed delicately. 
Then she turned to him, smiling. 

“Forgive me, Paul. I’m a little tired. 
Figures always tire me. I suppose I’m 
very childish and foolish. Please, when 
you go, will-you ask the Countess Eper- 
nay to receive Monsieur Maubert and 
to attend me during his recital ?” 

“Very well, madame.” 

He kissed her outstretched hand. 

“I trust your royal highness is noth- 
ing more than tired.” 

“Nothing more.” 

She drew a stiff-backed, gold-bro- 
caded chair to the window, and sat 
down where she could see the tops of 
the great oaks glittering in the red of 
the fading sunlight, their outlines sharp- 
ening as the sky deepened from tur- 
quoise to the amber and gold of even- 
ing. Somewhere in the park the sharp, 
rhythmic beat of galloping hoofs echoed 
through the stillness, seeming to hold 
her attention to the exclusion of all 
other sounds, for the doors were flung 
open and she did not move. 

“Monsieur Maubert awaits 
royal highness’ pleasure.” 

The Countess Epernay, gray-haired, 
mob-capped, rustling in the regulation 
black silk, curtsied almost at her elbow, 
and behind her loomed the tall shadow 
of aman. The grand duchess controlled 
a start, and stretched out her hand in 
gracious, girlish welcome. 

“You have come at a good hour, mon- 
sieur. You can give a voice to all this 
color, for, to me, color and sound are 
only different expressions of each other 
—or different expressions of all beauty, 
seeking its way by different paths into 
men’s hearts. Is that not so?” 

“Your royal highness is an artist,” 
he returned, his gray eyes fixed with 
a fearless directness on her face. 

“T love what is beautiful,” she an- 
swered. “I hunger after what is beau- 
tiful. Is that to be an artist?” 
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“There is no other definition, ma- 
He paused, and then went on 
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deliberately: “I had not expected to 
play this evening. I meant to offer my 
apologies—some excuse—and to escape. 
I had expected lighted chandeliers, and 
flunkies to turn my music,.and a court 
~ circle yawning itself to death. That 
would have stifled me—I could not have 
played. As it is—I can play to you.” 

She stared at him, large-eyed, with 
a half-haughty, half-childish wonder- 
ment. It seemed incredible that any 
man should speak to her as he did— 
so incredible that she scarcely trusted 
her senses. He had discarded all the 
formulas, all the courtly phrases to 
which her ears were attuned, and his 
scornful directness was like a new har- 
mony that jarred and yet stung her 
nerves to strong vibrations. And be- 
fore she could speak, could think with 
what terms to throw back his’ audacity, 
he had turned from her and opened the 
piano. 

“Now I will play the overture,” he 
said. “I will not try to explain. Either 
you will understand of yourself, or you 
will never understand. Please leave 
the lights alone, countess. This twi- 
light is perfect.” 

The Countess Epernay seated herself 
near the fire, bolt upright, her wizened, 
aristocratic hands clasped in her lap, 
her pale face set in grim lines of dis- 
approwal, and Ivan Maubert began to 
play. At first, his music was very quiet, 
very subdued. It seemed to draw its 
life from the fading colors of the sun- 
set and to weave itself with the shad- 
ows and mists rising from the long, si- 
lent avenues of trees. But little by 
little it grew more stately, more sono- 
rous, taking to itself the grandeur and 
solemnity of the coming night. 

The Grand Duchess Louise sat by the 
window and dreamed, her young profile, 
with its romantic purity, sharply cut 
against the light, her head thrown back 
as if her very soul were listening, 
breathless in some mystic suspense. 
And as the night came on, the black 
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lines of her dress mingled with the 
darkness, so that her fair face seemed 
to float like a lotus flower on the bosom 
of a shadowy pool. 

For one hour the Russian played, 
without speaking, without interruption ; 
and when he stopped, it was not ab- 
ruptly, but rather as he had begun, pass- 
ing imperceptibly, through strangely 
beautiful minor chords, into silence. 
The grand duchess turned her head, 
and for an instant her eyes met the 
man’s inspired glance unseeingly. Then, 
as if suddenly awakened, she turned to- 
ward her lady in waiting. The Count- 
ess Epernay still sat bolt upright, her 
hands clasped in front of her, the fire- 
light playing on her grimly disapproving 
features ; but for all her uprightness and 
disapproval, the countess slept the sleep 
of the just and bored. 

Ivan Maubert laughed softly. 

“That is how it will be,” he said. 
“That is all the understanding I may 
hope for.” 

“T have understood,” the grand duch- 
ess answered. 

She no longer weighed her words or 
his. She was no longer herself, and 
the great room was full of enchant- 
ment. 

“You!” he exclaimed, in: the same 
hushed tones. “Yes, I knew you would 
understand. You are the artist, the 
dreamer, the creator. You could not 
have sat there, so still, so conscious, 
if you had not in your turn created— 
I do not know what—a poem, a paint- 
ing, perhaps only a perfect dream.” 

She smiled wistfully to herself. Her 
rank, her pride of race, and all the bind- 
ing laws of royalty slept in the fire- 
light, and the man’s voice came to her 
from the shadows like the voice of her 
own thoughts. 

So little,” she said; “just verses—so 
childish and foolish that I have always 
kept them hidden. It is strange that 
you guessed.” 


“It was no guess—a certainty;” he 
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answered. “There is a Masonic broth- 
erhood among those who live in beauty, 
and, where it is not, build it for them- 
selves; and you must have the greatest 
artist’s soul of us all—to create here!” 

Into the last word he compressed an 
arrogance that passed her by, it was 
so assured, so justified. He went on 
gently, as if not to startle her from her 
trance: 

“Poems! Love poems—oh, I can 
guess at them, princess! In this dry, 
soulless world of arid minds and petri- 
fied hearts, you have created your own 
world—you have made yourself an im- 
age of love as it must be to all those 
who truly live. And I know that your 
image must be as beautiful as the sun- 
rise. Give them to me—your poems, 
princess, and I will set them to my 
music.” 

She stirred, awake for an instant to 
the passion beneath the low, suppressed 
tones. Then the quiet and the magic 
of the half light closed in again over 
her. 

“It could never be,” she said. “If 
we dare to dream, it must be for our- 
selves alone.” 

“No one need ever know, princess. 
They shall go out unnamed into the 
world—as songs of prisoners and cap- 
tives—of those who may not sing aloud. 
But the greatest tenors in the world 
shall give them back to you as if you 
were at last alive—a human woman, 
loving and beloved. Princess es 

She started. Through the silence 
there broke again the thud of hoofs on 
the soft turf. The sound drew nearer, 
like the rumble of distant thunder. She 
was fully awake now. The trance was 
broken. The shadows that had walled 
her in recoiled, leaving her face to face 
with a man who looked at her as no 
man had ever dared or cared to look— 
with an unveiled feeling, with a proud 
denial of every barrier that divided 
them. She shivered. 
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“You call me princess. That is not 
my title.” 

“What are you? A grand duchess? 
What is that to me? A name—a fool- 
ish nothing that makes you no different 
from the poorest vagrant on the street. 
But J] make you princess—princess of 
dreams—of a kingdom of poets and 
musicians i 

She rose swiftly to her feet. 

“Monsieur, you forget yourself!” 

The hoofbeats sounded on the long 
avenue. They had dropped to tke me- 
thodical rhythm of a slow canter. Ivan 
Maubert met her eyes steadily. 

“T am not a courtier,” he said. ““The 
distinctions with which you shield your- 
self from the world are nothing to me. 
Man to man, I am worth ten of that 
stiff puppet whom a petty title has made 
your equal. Any lackey could replace 
him. But I am a musician, and you 
are a poetess, and I choose to claim you 
as my equal.” 

A burning log clattered into the grate, 
and the Countess Epernay awoke, with 
so little appearance of doing so. that 
it was difficult to believe she had ever 
slept. She held herself a trifle more 
stiffly, and her expression was a trifle 
more disapproving. It jarred on her 
principles of etiquette that a grand 
duchess should sit in the twilight. 

“If your royal highness permits 
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**Please, countess.” 

\ touch of the wizened aristocrat’s 
hand, and the gorgeously painted twi- 
light had vanished. In a blatant, shad- 
owless world of gilt chairs and marble- 
topped tables, which seemed to have 
held their post unchanging for genera- 
tions, the man and woman faced each 
other. The grand duchess’ breath came 
quickly, but she gave no other sign. 
Ivan Maubert took her limp hand and 
kissed it deliberately. 

“Tits hour has been one of the hap- 
piest in my life, madame. Your royal 
highness has shown more understand- 
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ing than I dared hope from any mortal, 
and if, as a last act of graciousness, 
my humble request were granted ~ 
He looked at her. Almost impercept- 
ibly her lips moved. “I thank your 
royal highness.” 

The two flunkies held the folding 
doors open for him. He bowed him- 
self out, and the grand duchess stood 
upright and motionless, listening to the 
merry jangle of the invisible horseman 
as he rode in through the palace gates. 
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The tenor bowed deeply in the direc- 
tion of the royal pair, while Maubert, 
true to his principle of indifference, sat 
unheeding at the piano, his powerful 
hands still lingering on the keyboard. 
The court circle, stiff in their best 
clothes and their ugliest heirlooms, fol- 
lowed the princely example and ap- 
plauded decorously, but not altogether 
at their ease. The well-clothed, well- 
padded automatons which they called 
their souls were, indeed, rather too 
badly shaken for ease. 

The Countess Epernay whispered to 
his excellency. She could do so unob- 
served, long practice enabling her to 
whisper without moving her lips. 

“My dear count, that intolerable fel- 
low ought to be spoken to! He ought 
not to be allowed Those songs— 
they might pass in—in a public concert 
—but here in the court I have 
never heard anything like it! Posi- 
tively I blushed!” 

His excellency did not look to see 
whether such a phenomenon had really 
taken place. He stood with one hand 
resting on the back of a gilt chair, and 
looked at the grand duchess with the 
expressionless persistency for which he 
was famous. 

“Of course, I am no judge,” he ad- 
mitted, “but I thought the songs rather 
beautiful. As you are an old friend, 
countess, I will even confess to you 
8 
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that I distinctly felt my old, very unim- 
pressionable, heart beat quicker.” 

“Your excellency could not have ut- 
tered a more annihilating criticism. 
This is no place for plebeian passions. 
My dear count, if we are going to have 
that kind of thing in our midst—love, 
kisses, longings, and heartaches—there 
will be nothing left to separate us from 
the working classes.” 

His excellency nearly smiled. 

“Monsieur Maubert is not likely to 
bring about such a catastrophe,” he re- 
assured her. 

“Not that catastrophe, perhaps, but 
another. Count, that man is too much 
here. People are beginning to talk. The 
grand duchess is young—she should be 
warned.” 

“My dear countess, the grand duchess 
is a great music lover. Nothing is more 
natural sa 

“We are not here to be natural,” the 
countess interposed sharply. “Suppos- 
ing every one in the court did what they 
wanted ?” 

His: excellency sighed. 

“He is going to sing again,” he said. 

The tenor sang a couplet—it was no 
more than that—just the irrepressible 
exclamation of some profoundly trou- 
bled heart ; and the sweet quality of his 
voice veiled the incongruity of the fact 
that the song was a woman’s. The ac- 
companiment led up to it in a crescendo 
of accumulated passion, and died away 
into the peace that follows the heart’s 
unburdening of itself. 

Maubert played the accompaniment, 
and he, too, looked at the grand duch- 
ess. 

The court sat rigid and tense, grown 
painfully self-conscious, as if the song 
had somehow bereft their souls of their 
padded dress clothes and left them 
naked. But the grand duchess ap- 
plauded, and automatically they ap- 
plauded after her. “They saw the prince 
consort bend toward her and exchange 
smiles and remarks, which, to all ap- 
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pearances, were so utterly polite that 
the court almost recovered. The prince 
consort wore the full-dress uniform of 
his regimewt. The gold-braided collar 
seemed to hold him in a grip of iron, 
and its prettiness accentuated the plain 
strength of his features. 

“I didn’t know you could listen to 
such songs,” he said, as he bent toward 
her. 

“I don’t know whether they are beau- 
tiful or not,” she answered; “but I love 
them. They are human.” 

“Yes; they are the love songs of a 
human woman,” he said. “That is why 
I did not think you would like them.” 

They were still smiling, faintly, re- 
strainedly, as they had been taught to 
smile, but a new metal had crept into 
their subdued voices. The color ebbed 
and flowed in the grand duchess’ pale 
cheeks. 

“You do not think I am human?” she 
asked. 

“I think you are a grand duchess.” 

The tenor was turning over the leaves 
of another song. Seeing that the royal 
couple were exchanging comments, the 
court rustled and whispered. The grand 
duchess looked at the man beside her. 
Her eyes were very’ bright, very 
straight in their full, swift measuring. 

“And are you not the prince?” she 
asked ironically. 

“T have been made one.” 

“Against your will?” 

“No. I asked a price—I had debts, 
you know—and it was paid, cash down. 
It appeared I was rather an acquisition 
—the only fool bloodless and brainless 
enough to sell himself.” 

“Ah!” she breathed. 

“But it appeared that I was good 
enough,” he went on. “It appeared that 
grand duchesses have no need for any- 
thing but puppets—and that even 
though my class produces nothing else, 
I was a peculiarly desirable specimen. 
That is why I am surprised that you 
appear to like this unknown poet’s 
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songs. You cannot really understand 
them.” 

“I wrote them,” she said simply. 

His excellency saw the prince con- 
sort lean forward with a courteous 
movement of interrogajjon. It was as | 
if he were venturing to ask her for a 
repetition of her last sentence. And 
the grand duchess looked up at him 
with a fire glowing at the back of her 
shadowed eyes that his excellency did 
not see. 

“Yes, I wrote them,” she said again. 

“You—but not to me,” he flung back. 
“They are love songs!” 

“Yes—and I wrote them. I am quite 
humar enough to love.” 

“But not me,” he reiterated. 

“One does not love puppets who sell 
themselves,” she said. 

All that passed between them passed 
almost in a breath. It was as if a dam 
had suddenly given way, flinging two 
quiet rivers into a seething whirlpool of 
contending passions. And yet out- 
wardly they made no sign. They still 
sat there, with their faces set in an 
inexorable placidity, and as Maubert 
touched an impatient chord of reminder, 
the prince consort smiled a vague apol- 
ogy, and sat back stiffly in his gilt chair. 

It was the last song on the program 
—a hymn of such joyous vigor and fiery 
purity that the court, to whom vigor 
and fire were all necessarily gross, sat 
rigid with horror. And Maubert looked 
at the grand duchess as he played, and 
the prince looked at Maubert ; and once 
their glances clashed, and, though no 
muscle of the musician’s face moved, 
he seemed to smile. 

Then it was over. The court rustled 
to its feet. The tenor bowed over the 
grand duchess’ hand, while Maubert 
held himself insolently apart. The 
great audience chamber hummed with 
platitudes and empty phrases as the 
grand duchess moved from one guest 
to another toward the wide folding 
doors. She paid for every step toward 
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freedom with some automatic gracious- 
ness, but at last it was done, and she 
stood in her own room, alone save for 
her two waiting women. 

“You can leave me,” she said gently. 
“T shall not need you. Good night.” 

“Good night, madame.” 

They curtsied themselves out of her 
presence. 

She turned out the overbrilliant lights 
and threw open the windows that led 
onto the balcony. It was very dark and 
still. 
rumble of the departing carriages and 
the clash of arms as the sentries sprang 
to the salute sounded faintly. Before 
her lay the great park, its black density 
making the unlit sky seem pale and lu- 
minous by contrast. A few feet beneath 
her lay the garden, with its borders of 
sober autumn flowers. Their faint fra- 
grance mingled with the more pungent 
odor of decaying leaves, and rose up 
to her on the keen, intoxicating air in 


tragic reminder of past sunshine and 
drear days to come. 
And suddenly the surrounding still- 


ness was gone. There were footfalls 
quite near to her—soft, cautious as an 
animal’s. A man’s hand fell like a 
white stain on the balustrade. The 
grand duchess did not move. She stood 
there, with parted, breathless lips and 
tense eyes—waiting. The next instant 
Maubert was at her side. She knew 
him even though there was nothing vis- 
ible but the” black outline of his head 
and shoulders, and before she could 
move or speak his hand fell, silencing, 
on her arm. 

“Hush! I had to come. I’ve waited 
long enough. I hung about under the 
trees. No one noticed me. I knew you 
would come out. After those songs, 
you could not have endured that room 
—it would have stifled you.” 

“You must be mad!” she interrupted, 
in a still, dead voice. ‘The sentries will 
shoot you!” 


“They won’t do that. You'll be with 
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me—we shall shield each other. Don’t 
ask how I dare. You know I dare 
everything. There’s no man or devil 
whom I fear.” 

“IT know,” she said. “I know you 
would dare anything for what you want. 
What do you want with me?” 

“You!” he answered. 

The darkness between them seemed 
to thin, and they could see each other’s 
faces. Both were white—his with the 
heat of headlong passion, hers with cold. 
Their eyes were black and lightless hol- 
lows. 

“And what I want—is that nothing 
to you?” she asked. 

“Everything! But I know all you 
need. I know you better than you know 
yourself—for I made you. Yes, I made 
you. I gave you life. Until I came, 
you were a dead thing, asleep, with only 
your dreams and your songs. But I 
have awakened you. I am the reality.” 

“You?” she echoed under her breath. 

“Yes—I! I saw your face when I 
played, and I knew. That dull, heavy- 
blooded fool—was it to him you sang?” 

“Tt was not to you,” she said. 

“You say that because you must— 
because to the last you must play your 
part—you, the grand duchess, and I the 
commoner, the man from the street. 
But I know none of these distinctions. 
I have told you that I am your equal.” 

“T accept you as my equal,” she re- 
turned, with sudden sternness. “If I 
had played my part, as you call it, I 
would have called on the sentries to 
shoot you!” 

“Then I claim you 

“You cannot! You put your music 
to my songs, you helped me to voice 
myself, but there was nothing in that 
self of you—nothing! You are my 
equal—you are more, for you are a 
great artist, and I am only a grand 
duchess—but you are nothing to me. 
And I claim the freedom of the lowest 
human being—to choose tg 

“You mean that—you dare say that? 
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You mean you have played a royal 
game with me? I have been a mere 
plaything, to be lured on 3 

The hand that held hers trembled. 
She shook herself free with a movement 
of horror. 

“You were my friend,” she said. 
“You are not that now! Now go!” 

‘He stared down at her. 

“My God, you have courage! It 
would ruin you—I could ruin you! 
Maybe I shall!” 

“Neither am I afraid,” she inter- 
rupted proudly. 

Silence rose up between them. She 
might have fled then, and saved her- 
self; but she stood and looked at him. 
And suddenly he turned, and was gone 
as swiftly as he had come. She heard 
his hushed footsteps on the gravel path- 
way, and listened, all the horror and 
fear of the last minutes released from 
her iron control. But there must have 
been something in his bearing, in his 
face, that overawed the sentries, for 
they let him pass unchallenged, and 
presently all was still again. 

And the grand duchess went back 
into the dark room and knelt down by 
the wonderfully painted bed, and lay 
there in all her splendor, with her face 
buried in her arms. 


IV. 


His excellency sat at a little, round 
table under the flaring gas jets of the 
Café de Lunéville and sipped distaste- 


fully at his bock. He was disguised— 
that is to say, he wore old, shabby 
clothes, and a slouch hat drawn deep 
over his brows—but most of the people 
in the café had already recognized him. 
It was one of his carefully cultivated ec- 
centricities to play the part of the ad- 
venture-seeking caliph, and the admir- 
ing Lunévillians were tactful enough 
not so much as to glance in his direc- 
tion. 

But to-night he was not happy in his 


‘long table. 
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part. The evening at the court con- 
cert had played havoc with his nerves. 
Alternately his thoughts flashed from 
the prince consort to the grand duchess, 
from her to Ivan Maubert. He did 
not know-what connected them, or what 
was troubling him, but he did know 
that there had been something wrong. 
There had been storm in the heavy, list- 
less court air. He, who had never con- 
ceived such a thing possible, had suf- 
fered from the horrible conviction that 
at any moment the nice solemnity of the 
proceedings might be smashed to noth- 
ing by some outrageous outbreak of hu- 
man passion. 

A few tables away from him, the 
tenor had gathered around him the mu- 
sicians of the capital, and was expati- 
ating on the qualities of his own voice 
as compared to Caruso’s—somewhat 
to the latter’s detriment—and on his 
success of that particular evening. His 
excellency listened attentively. 

“Yes, of course, the singer makes the 
songs. I tell you, I made them to-night. 
I believe I stirred up even his high and 
mightiness 

At this juncture some one must have 
kicked him warningly, for he broke off 
and looked nervously in the direction 
of the shabby old man in the corner. 

“Yes—I was  saying—remarkable 
songs—as near to genius as anything 
since Schumann—and genuine, too! 
Must have been written by some one 
who meant what she said. I wonder 
who the deuce wrote them, and to 
whom Hello! Here’s some one 
who can tell us. Maubert, come here, 
there’s a good fellow! What the devil’s 
the matter with you?” 

His excellency looked up. He 
scarcely knew what had startled him, 
but as he saw the man who had entered, 
he felt a distinct confirmation of the 
dread that had flashed through his 
steeled nerves. Maubert stood by the 
The haze of tobacco smoke 
that rose up about him added something 
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fantastic and unreal to his appearance. 
The night was calm, and yet he had 
the look of a man who had fought his 
way through a storm. His black hair. 
was disheveled, and his eyes, which 
fixed themselves directly on his excel- 
lency, had a look of somber, dangerous 
purpose in their lightless depths. But 
he spoke quietly, with a lazy intonation, 
and a voice thickened either by drink 
or by passion. 

“What were you talking about, eh? 
The songs at the court concert? Fine, 
weren't they, my would-be Caruso? 
Even you couldn’t help putting some 
fire into them. Passion, eh? The out- 
pourings of a loving woman’s heart, eh? 
Ah, I thought you’d like them!” 

And all the time he stared at his 
excellency, an ugly little smile at the 
corners of his lips. An uncomfortable 
silence hung over the table. The tenor 
fidgeted. 

“Ves, even I couldn’t spoil them,” he 
said, with the sarcasm of wounded van- 
ity. “We were just wondering who 
composed them.” 

“T wrote the music,” said Maubert. 

“Good man! And the words—eh?” 

Maubert took the wineglass out of 
the tenor’s hand and held the sparkling 
yellow liquid to the light. 

“T drink to her,” he said. 
were written to me!” 

“Lucky dog! And who is she? Who 
has fallen such a victim to thy fine eyes, 


“For they 


Ivan the Terrible?” 

Maubert drank the wine to the dregs 
and put down the glass. He looked at 
his excellency. 

“That would be telling,” he said. 
“But she lives in this glorious city of 
yours, and, if you met her, you’d get 
off the pavement and take off your hat. 
She has fair hair and blue eyes and a 
white skin and a sweet smile , 

His excellency rose up, and sat down 
again, mastering himself in time. A 
young violinist from the court orches- 
tra had sprung to his feet. 
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“You'd better be careful what you 
say, Maubert!” he said violently. 
“We've no such thing as lese majesty 
here, but we’ve other things.” 

“Well?” Maubert laughed in his face. 
“You asked me a question, Hotspur. 
I’ve given you an answer. Now you 
quarrel with it.” 

“Because it’s a lie! 
mad, or drunk, to dare 

“T am neither, good young man; and 
I would shoot you like the puppy you 
are if it would not amuse me more to 
hear you apologize.” 

“You'll have to prove what you say.” 

“Since you are so ungallant as to de- 
mand proof, I am ready to produce 
it. The lady’s handwriting may be 
known to one or two of you.” He 
waved his hand with an exaggerated 
courtesy. “Gentlemen, I invite you all 
here to-morrow night, and then you will 
see whether I lied or not. The poems 
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You must be 


” 


themselves are charming, and there is 
a fragrance about the originals that I 


would not have you miss. Even this 
excited gentleman here will be con- 
vinced, and then”—he bowed deeply to 
all the table, and lastly to his excel- 
lency—‘‘the matter will be closed so far 
as I am concerned.” 

He refilled his glass and drank, and 
refilled, and they stared at him in sul- 
len, angry consternation. Then, one by 
one, they got up and left him, not once 
glancing at the old man in the corner, 
Finally, he, too, got up, paid his reck- 
oning, and passed out into the bustling 
streets. 

Ten minutes later an ordinary taxi- 
cab swung through the palace gates, the 
sentries presenting arms as they recog- 
nized the white-faced man in the corner, 
and pulled up sharply at the private en- 
trance. The shabby old man encoun- 
tered no difficulty. The drowsy lackeys 
bowed before him like corn before a 
relentless storm, and led him instantly 
along the dreary passages to the royal 
gpartments. 
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It was still early, and the prince con- 
sort sat at his writing table. He looked 
up as his excellency entered, the pen 
slipping from his fingers, and even at 
that moment of genuine anguish the old 
man was struck by something written on 
the usually stolid face—a look of ex- 
haustion and stress, almost of suffering. 
It passed instantly, and the prince con- 
sort rose, smiling, to his feet. 

“Why, my dear count, what . brings 
you here? A message from my wife, 
perhaps?” 

His excellency stared blankly. In all 
his little big career no crisis had pre- 
sented itself like this, and he could no 
longer sustain his attitude of sphinxlike 
ambiguity. 

“Why should your highness think of 
that?” he asked. 

“Oh, I don’t know. It just occurred 
to me. Sometimes an unsatisfactory 


choice gets sent back to the place it was 
bought from. e 


His excellency stalked up to the table 
and laid his hand upon it by sheer force 
of habit. But his face was like a wax 
mask grown cracked and yellow with 
age. 
“Sir—I beg your highness not to jest. 
I beg of you to listen to me. I have 
come straight from the Café de Luné- 
ville. It is a hobby of mine to visit 
these places incognito—to feel the pulse 
of the people. That fellow Maubert 
was there, with a crowd of his friends. 
I don’t know whether he was mad, or 
drunk, or both, but he boasted 

“What did he boast ?” 

“Sir—I dare hardly remember 

“Out with it, count!’ 

His excellency lifted his haggard eyes 
and smothered an exclamation. He did 
not know this young man towering at 
his side. He did not know the blunt 
features, made mobile by a released 
force. He did not know the grip that 
fastened on. his padded shoulder, nor 
the metal in the quiet voice. He had 


the odd feeling that he had called some- 
thing to life—some power that he could 
not control. 

“Come, count! 
afraid of ?” 

“Sir—I am an old man—I have 
served Lunéville many years—watched 
over her honor—her welfare—and now 
that this has come, I am shaken— 
broken. One can control armies, states- 
men, nations, but not a woman.” 

“You are speaking of—of my wife?” 

“Your highness—I am afraid: The 
grand duchess is so young, so romantic, 
so ignorant of life. Her life hitherto 
has been full of dreams ; 

“And stupid, dull realities.” The 
prince consort held out the hand that 
wore the wedding ring, and considered 
it somberly. “What did this man boast, 
count?” 

“That the songs were written to him 
—that they were written by the grand 
duchess!” 

His excellency, forgetting the laws 
that governed his life, sank down in a 
chair by the table and covered his face 
with his hands. He did not trust him- 
self to look at the man opposite him. 
The quiet voice went on unmovedly: 

“And what proof did he offer?” 

“None at present. To-morrow night 
—the poems, in her royal highness’ 
handwriting.” 

“Where does this man-live ?” 

“No. 35, Rue de Cambert.” 

The prince nodded to himself. 

“You ought to go home and rest, 
count,” he said gently. “You are*up- 
set. It would never do for you to show 
that face to the world.” 

“Sir!” 

“People might almost believe that you 
were capable of emotion—pain, love— 
Heaven knows what! They might even 
begin to doubt the value of all masks 
and puppets, and to believe that most 
of us are human.” 

His_ excellency 


What is it you are 


leaned forward, 
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searching every line of the composed, 
resolute face, fastening at last on the 
eyes, as if striving*to read their full 
message. 

“Sir—do I 
have full confidence 

“T have full confidence that those 
poems will never be produced, your ex- 
cellency.” 

“You 

The prince lifted his hand. 

“Let us leave it at that, your excel- 
lency.” 

- “Your highness will be careful? You 
will be gentle in your—your thought of 
her?” 

“No one can think of her as I do,” 
was the answer. 

The old man rose, leaning on the 
table as if his age had suddenly over- 
taken him. His lips twitched uncer- 
tainly. 

“Tt is in your highness’ hands. I 
have grown feeble and tired. As you 
say—we are all human. Good night, 
your highness.” 

“Won’t you shake hands with your 
‘unlucky choice, count?” : 

His excellency looked up, a glint o 
humor in his faded eyes. Then he laid 
his hand in the outstretched one, and let 
it rest there for a moment. 

“We statesmen are sometimes 
foolish than we know,” he said. 

The prince consort followed him.to 
the door. They stood together as if 
struck simultaneously by a sound—the 
creak of a second door farther down 
the passage. The prince consort shook 
his head. 

“It was nothing,” he said. 
well, count.” 

Then he went back to his table. He 
glanced swiftly around him, searching 
the shadows, flung open a drawer, and 
drew out an oblong wooden case. His 
movements were now swift and de- 
cided, as if a course of action had be- 
come clear to him. 


understand—that 
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V. 


Ivan Maubert had been turning over 
some loose sheets of paper, muttering 
broken quotations, humming snatches of 
melody in the thick voice of intoxica- 
tion. He had drunk heavily, but it 
was not the wine that had intoxicated 
him. His passion, flung back from its 
self-appointed course, had recoiled on 
him in a torrent that swept him into a 
vortex of ungovernable impulses. A 
satanic enjoyment and a satanic suffer- 
ing were scrawled across his disfigured 
features as he sat stretched back in his 
chair, his hand raised as if appealing 
to an invisible audience. 

“Listen to this, my friends. How 
does this strike you? Now recognize 
the purely master touch—the royal note 
of passion 
“O my beloved, since all my hours and 

dreams x 

He broke off, throwing back his head 
to challenge the intruder. Then he sat 
upright, the uneven flush receding from 
his face and leaving it pale and evil 
looking. 

“Oh, princess,” he said, scarcely 
above a whisper, “I asked much of you 
—but not so much as this! How greatly 
daring of you!” 

She closed the door and pushed the 
thick, disguising veil from her face. 
She was very pale, very quiet. She 
came forward and laid something that 
glittered on the table. She kept her 
hand close to it, watching him. 

“Yes, I have dared a great deal to 
come,” she said, “but not so much as 
you think.” 

“Ah!” He smiled up into her face 
from where he lounged. “A dramatist 
as well as a poetess! An action like 
that would earn a storm of applause 
from the gallery. So the villain of the 
piece is to be assassinated ?” 

“Tt is melodramatic to talk like that,” 
she interrupted quietly. “Whatever it 
cost, I had to come—but not to kill 
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you—you know that well enough. I 
am making a bid to save myself—my 
name, my country—last of all my hap- 
piness, which I have jeopardized by my 
trust in you. But I have no more trust. 
That is why I brought—that with me.” 

“Why have you come at all?” 

“T heard what you did to-night,” she 
answered, and now a controlled excite- 
ment vibrated in her voice. “Tt went 
down to my husband’s apartments, and 
Count Paul was talking to him. I lis- 
tened a moment—I heard what you 
did——” 

“Well? And your husband ?” 

“He didn’t believe. He had confi- 
dence—that it was not true.” 

Maubert tapped the little bundle of 
manuscript with his fingers and smiled 
at the pain that dragged at the muscles 
of her ashy face. 

* “Tt is true!” 

“You know that it is not!” 

“But to-morrow night he will have 
less confidence, I think.” 

She nodded. Her breath was coming 
quickly now, but she was still quiet, 
still desperately intent on her self- 
control. 

“That is why I have come. You 
must have been mad to-night—frenzied. 
I can believe it possible. But I can’t 
believe it possible that you should go 
on. I have come for what belongs to 
—me—to save——”’ 

“Your happiness!’ He sprang to his 
feet with the violence and swiftness of 
a tiger freeing itself from a long and 
patient restraint, his face so black and 
convulsed that it was scarcely recog- 
nizable. “Your happiness—his confi- 
dence—these two are synonyms, I 
gather. You think I was mad. Well, 
you are mad, your royal highness—mad 
to come here. You child! You think 
you can twist us around your white fin- 
gers and play havoc with our lives and 
whistle us to heel! You’ve been brought 
up in a bad school for dealing with liv- 
ing men. Pull the strings of your ma- 
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rionettes, but don’t play with flesh and 
He flung the table between 
“Shoot, then, princess, if 


blood !” 
them aside. 
you dare!” 

He stood an instant, his arms wide 
apart, as if to receive the bullet, chal- 
lenging her with a wild laugh, and as 
the point of her revolver_wavered and 
sank, he sprang at her. But almost in 
the same instant he faltered, listening; 
and, as he listened, his eyes fixed on her 
face, he seemed to see her for the first 
time—to pierce the red mist of pas- 
sion and reach some dim understanding 
of her agony. 

“There’s some one coming!” he whis- 
pered hoarsely. “Quick! Into the room 
there! No one shall see you—I swear 
it!” He pushed her from him, sprang 
across the intervening space, and 
smashed the electric lamp to the ground 
with his bare fist, plunging the room 
into complete darkness. “Who’s there ?” 

The door was thrown open. Against 
the pale yellow of the gas jet burning 
on the staircase a man’s figure was 
shadowed. Maubert felt his way back 
to the table and sat down. His hand, 
groping instinctively among the papers, 
touched something hard and cold, and 
he gripped it with a savage recogni- 
tion. 

“Who’s there?” he repeated. 

“You will see when you turn on the 
light.” 

“J regret—the light is broken.” 

“That is unfortunate. We shall have 
to transact our business in the dark.” 

The door was closed again, and the 
man’s figure lost itself in the darkness. 
Maubert, with every faculty alert, bent 
forward. 

“You are pretty cool, whoever you 
are. Who let you in?” 
“Your manservant. 

ficulty.” 

“Then he deserves dismissal. 
request you to withdraw.” 

“When I have finished 
monsieur.” 


He made no dif- 
I must 


with you, 





A Prince of Marionettes 


Ivan Maubert was still an instant, lis- 
tening, weighing the voice, the tone. 
Then suddenly he burst out laughing. 

“Your highness does me too much 
honor.” 

“IT am glad you recognize me.” 

“The accent—the arrogance—both so 
unmistakably Anglo-Saxon! I only re- 
gret that my welcome must be neces- 
sarily so somber.” 

There was a movement—the jangle 
of spurs. Maubert judged that his vis- 
itor had come a step nearer. 

“There is light in the next room. 
Open the door.” 

“T refuse!” 

“Very well, then. 
me 4 

“IT am armed, your highness. I can 
judge your whereabouts. If you move 
toward the door, I shall take my chance 
of hitting you.” 

“T also am armed.” 

“Good, then! Let us stay where we 
are. What do you want with me?” 

“T have come here to preserve my 
wife’s honor.” 

“A fine phrase, your highness! 
There is more dramatic talent in royal 
circles than I should have judged pos- 
sible. Even the puppet in chief can as- 
sume a heroic pose.” He waited an 
instant, then added, with sudden vio- 
lence: “What do you want?” 

“My wife’s poems—the manuscripts 
that you boasted about, you unspeakable 


You compel 


cur!” 

“Ah, the Anglo-Saxon phlegm is dis- 
turbed! The poems? They do not be- 
long to you. They are mine—given me 
—dedicated to me 6 

“T shall not leave here without them.” 

“You!” His voice shook now with 
an overpowering passion. “And who 
are you? A figurehead—a salable com- 
modity! The heroic pose doesn’t be- 
come you, my Prince of Marionettes! 
What is she to you, or you to her, that 
you should take it upon yourself to in- 
terfere?” 


“You may judge for yourself on the 
last point. What my wife is to me is 
my own affair. I am speaking to you 
as man to man, and I am in earnest. 
You had better give me those papers.” 

Again the jangle of spurs. Maubert 
lifted the toy revolver. 

“Stay where you are! I also am in 
earnest! I am a man who has always 
gratified his passions at all costs, and I 
hate you at this moment to a degree that 
makes any cost insignificant. I warn 
you!” Still he could hear his opponent 
fumbling his way toward the door un- 
der which the light gleamed, and he rose 
stealthily. “Your royal highness, I have 
no desire to shoot you down like that; 
I am not a coward. I am what you 
Englishmen would call a sportsman. 
You say you are armed. Very well. 


The love poems of her royal highness 
Fight me for them!” 


are on the table. 

“In the dark?” 

“A duel d la Russe!’ 

Their voices had dropped. With the 
rising of a primitive, reckless enmity, 
they had grown quieter, more re- 
strained, on the surface almost apa- 
thetic. They no longer spoke to each 
other, and a deadly hush seemed to add 
a leaden weight to the pall-like dark- 
ness. Maubert shifted his position with 
the noiseless swiftness of a panther, 
avoiding the crease of light near the 
floor, and then stood still to listen. 

There was a jangle of spurs, but so 
soft and momentary that he could not 
measure its significance. By his own 
movement he had lost something of his 
first advantage—he could no longer 
guess at his opponent’s whereabouts ; 
but the chances were still on his side. 
He was lighter, unencumbered by mili- 
tary accouterments, and he knew the 
geography of their narrow battlefield. 
Therefore, he waited. But his enemy 
gave no sign. He, too, avoided the 
light. Neither did he respond to Mau- 
bert’s challenging overturning of a 
chair. He held his fire. 
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Thus for many minutes they con- 
fronted the darkness, until the suspense 
became intolerable. Then Maubert 
moved, and in answer he could hear soft 
footsteps that not all the straining of 
his senses could locate. The sweat be- 
gan to break out on his forehead. He 
was not afraid, but the unreality and 
uncertainty were like the working of 
a surgical device that tightened every 
nerve to snapping point. His stealth 
increased with the horrible temptation 
to scream aloud. He no longer thought 
of the woman cowering behind the light 
line, nor of his own peril, nor of his 
insensate passions—only of the temp- 
tation to break the silence. Thus they 
hunted each other backward and for- 
ward, their left hands groping amid the 
tables and chairs, their right hands half 
raised in tense preparedness—no sound 
save that of their suppressed breathing 
—of the maddening spurs and the occa- 
sional tap of a hand fumbling against 
an invisible obstacle. 

Then Maubert stumbled; he scarcely 
knew whether it was accidental or will- 
ful, but he knew that the challenge 
could no longer be resisted. He 
crouched—there was a flash—a rip of 
canvas close above his head. He sprang 
upright. Swift as he had been, he knew 
that his opponent had already changed 
his ground, and the knowledge of his 
narrow escape and of his failure was 
like a knife on an exposed nerve. He 
felt a scream rise to his lips, but as it 
reached his throat, the crease of light 
spread upward like a broad burst of 
fire. The door had been torn open, and 
immediately opposite him he saw the 
prince consort, dazed, blinded, his face 
turned with an expression of incredu- 
lous pain toward the light. 

Then Maubert fired. He thought that 
he had missed. The tall, upright figure 
had not moved. He saw the grand 
duchess run forward. He heard her 





voice, almost unrecognizable with ter- 
ror: 
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“Richard—for  pity’s sake—what 
have you done? You’re hurt—-and it 
was my fault! Oh, Richard!” 

The prince consort held her away 
from him with his left hand. The other 
hung limp and useless at his side. He 
stared down at her. 

“Then it’s true 

She tried to speak, her lips moving 
inaudibly, and an intense pity softened 
his set features. 

“Poor child!” He broke off, and 
looked across at Maubert, and his voice 
steadied, grew sharp and hard with au- 
thority. “There’s one thing we've over- 
looked—you and I,” he said. “We were 
a trifle primitive in our arrangements. 
We should have chosen a desert island.” 

Maubert turned his head, listening. 

“What is it?” 

“Some one coming—the police, prob- 
ably. Quick—put the lamp on the ta- 
ble! Set up that chair there! For 
Heaven’s sake, don’t look like that, 
man! We're not fighting now. We've 
got to pull together for her sake. Sit 
down at the piano—play something— 
and we'll sit here—so we i 

Some one rapped sharply at the door. 
He forced the grand duchess into the 
armchair by the table and took his place 
opposite her. A disordered heap of 
manuscript lay between them. His 
hand rested on it. Involuntarily the 
prince consort glanced down, and then 
at the white, drawn face across the ta- 
ble. She did not look at him. Her 
eyes were fixed piteously on his hand, 
and he drew it hastily away. But there 
was blood on the white paper. 

“Play, man, can’t you?” he whis- 
pered. 

Maubert struck a chord as the door 
flew open. A gendarme stood on the 
threshold. Maubert played on unheed- 
ingly. The prince consort was smiling 
with the fatuous amiability of princes, 
and the grand duchess sat and listened, 
intent, calm, white to the lips. 


























“Sir—your highness—your royal 
highness ne 

The man stood there with his hand 
to his helmet, baffled, frightened, and 
incapable of speech, and the prince 
consort looked up at him with the fatu- 
ous amiability changed to an equally fat- 
uous hauteur. 

“What is the meaning of this intru- 
sion?” he asked. 

“Sir—I beg your royal highness’ par- 
don—pistol shots were heard down- 
stairs. The neighbors were frightened 
There is a crowd é 

The prince consort rose stiffly and of- 
fered the grand duchess his left arm. 
His right arm he kept hidden. 

“What an absurdity! I should have 
thought Lunéville knew the difference 
between Monsieur Maubert’s music and 
pistol shots. This is most trying. Her 
royal highness and I paid monsijeur a 
private and informal visit, in order to 
make ourselves more familiar with his 
new opera,.and now we shall be subject 
to a tiresome publicity. And at this 
hour of night, too! Would ‘it be pos- 
sible to clear the crowd away and get us 
a carriage—sergeant ?” 

The man’s eyes opened wider. 

“Your highness is mistaken—not ser- 
geant—only gendarme.” 

“Surely not,” the prince consort re- 
turned suavely, and smiled down at the 
grand duchess. “Surely, sergeant,” he 
repeated, and she nodded silently, her 
white lips forced into a trembling smile. 

The man drew himself up to an even 
greater rigidity. A kind of dull under- 
standing had dawned in his stolid face. 

“T thank your royal highness. In 
five minutes there will be no one left 
in the street. I will fetch your royal 
highness a carriage and a reliable 
driver ag 

“Thank you, sergeant.” 

They listened to his retreating foot- 
steps. The prince consort bent down 
and gathered up the loose sheets of 
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manuscript and gave them to the grand 
duchessy with a little military bow. 

“They are safer in your keeping,” he 
said gently. “I am sorry that I have 
stained them. They are very beauti- 
ful.” He offered her his arm, and she 
accepted it blindly, clinging to him. 
“Good night, and good-by, Monsieur 
Maubert. Your music was a fitting ac- 
companiment. But it is the tragedy of 
life that some harmonies are forbidden 
us. I wish you a good voyage.” 

Maubert stood quietly at the piano. 
He looked at the grand duchess, and 
then at the man beside her. 

“Believe me—I am sorry,” he said 
gravely, and with dignity. ‘I wish you 
both much happiness.” 

The prince consort led the grand 
duchess down the stairs. He sat be- 
side her in the stuffy, antiquated fiacre, 
and at the end of the silent drive gave 
her his arm again to her private apart- 
ments. A stolid-faced lackey held open 
the door of her boudoir, and they en- 
tered together. The prince consort 
gently released her hand. 

“Forgive me,” he said. “I had to do 
what I could. I understood so well— 
even that man’s madness—but I wanted 
to save you.” 

She made no answer for a moment. 
She went over to her writing table and 
stood there, supporting herself with her 
hand, her back half turned to him. 

“You say you understand—but I 
cared nothing for that man—nothing! 
My songs were never written to him. 
He was nothing more to me than the 
musician who gave a new, more perfect 
voice to my thoughts—and dreams. And 
he understood, too; he treated me as a 
human being. No one had ever done 
that before.” She paused, and then 
went on steadily: “But I did not love 
I went to him to-night because 





Marionettes 





him. 


I knew what he had done, and what he 
too, had to act— 


” 


had threatened. I, 
to try to save my honor, my 
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She broke off. 

The prince consort came, a_ step 
nearer. His voice sounded hurried, 
shaken, but still controlled. 

“T am glad of that. I shall take that 
faith and comfort with me.” 

“You are going away?” 

“T am going back. Not to my own 
country—I have no country now—but 
at least I shall set you free. For they 
will set you free—some time; and then 
perhaps happiness—all the romance 
and poetry—will become real to you. 
That is why I am going.” 

“Tt is not true!” She turned to him, 
her fair head erect, her wet eyes and 
cheeks bright with passion. “It is not 
true. You are going because you have 
reached the limit of your endurance. 
You are as human as I am. They try 
to turn us into little wooden dolls, to 
strut and bow at their will—but we're 
not dolls—we're flesh and blood—all of 
us alike. You, too! They made you 
sell yourself—and you played your part. 
But now you’ve done with it. You hate 
your bargain. You are a man, It galls 
your pride that you should™be less than 
I—your wife—a woman no more to you 
than - 


Ainslee’s 


He strode up to her, laying his 
roughly bandaged hand on hers. 

“Do you think me so petty—so.poor 
in spirit?’ he asked unevenly. “The 
pride you talk of is the poor treasure of 
the puppets who have tried to twist us 
to their own likeness. But I am a man. 
Do you think that if you loved me, I 
should care if you were ten times more 
the grand duchess, and I ten times more 
your subject? And if I hated you— 


or if you were indeed nothing to me— 
why, then, I’d take what I could get 
and play my part—as it was given me. 
But I love you—have loved you—and 
I’m human, and I have the pride of all 
That is why 


human beings who love. 
1 am going.” 

He was silent. They gazed at each 
other with a steadfast intensity, as if 
they had come face to face for the first 
time. The grand duchess gathered up 
the bloodstained manuscript and held it 
out to him. 

“Those are the songs of my dreams,” 
she said softly. “This evening, when I 
was bitter and angry, I told you that 
they were written to the man I love. 
I didn’t lie to you. Will you—take 
them ?” 


























APPLES AND PAIRS 


HEN the First Woman handed 
the First Man that catastro- 
phic apple, according to the 
Parisians—who know a great 
deal about these matters—she 

made him into a pear. Frenchmen are 
notoriously cynical, and it would be 
highly unbecoming to emphasize the 
special significance they attach to the 
word “pear” in this relation; but any 
citizen of Illinois will understand, be- 
cause his home State is famous for a 
fish of incredible gullibility that stands 
for almost the same thing. 

A half truth underlies 
icisms. In spite of the wicked gleam 
in his eye when he says it, the Parisian 
knows that he is merely enunciating in 
another form his politer proverb to the 
effect that whatever woman wants is 
the will Heaven. Unhappily, 
however, men are slow to realize that 
in the respectful fear of the eternal 
feminine lies the beginning of wisdom. 
That was how Mr. Robert Farrell came 
to visit the Vanity Box with little Mrs. 
Twombly Carter, on a day when the 
summer styles began to bloom like 
flowers on Broadway and the thoughts 
of the apartment dwellers turned to 
clothes. 

Without being actively mischievous, 
Bobby Farrell was in the patent-leather- 


also of 


most cyn-~* 


chewing stage of puppyhood, and 
should have had a leash. Instead, he 
had a rich father who had labored all 
his youth; and who, receiving at last 
the impression that he had thereby 
missed the best things of life, had 
sworn a great oath that Bobby on his 
part should have a good time. Now, 
allowing himself to be seen everywhere 
with the Dresden-china wife of his 
friend Twombly Carter was Bobby’s 
latest device for the achievement of 
that result. 

He had occupied the post of tame cat 
for some weeks when he visited the 
Vanity Box—a period that had proved 
quite sufficient to drive him to the verge 
of resignation. His duties, he discov- 
ered, were productive of an ennui too 
closely resembling the boredom of ac- 
tual work. They consisted mainly in 
listening to a serial dissertation on the 
matrimonial shortcomings of Jack 
Twombly Carter; a gentleman, it ap- 
peared from the assertations of his 
small wife, who possessed every admir- 
able quality excepting precisely those 
qualities which make an admirable hus- 
band. 

“And if he dances more than once 
with that Crane woman to-night,” said 
little Mrs. Twombly Carter,'as Bobby 
held open the door of the Vanity Box 
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for her, “there’s going to be trouble, 
for I’ve made up my mind to stand 
no more_of it. Just because her hair 
has gone white at twenty-three! Men 
must be fools to be attracted by a freak 
like that.” 

“Oh, you should worry about Car- 
ter,” replied Bobby wearily. 

He watched her disappear into the 
fitting room with Madame Louise, and 
after a few moments in the solitude of 
the shop, under the oppression of a 
line of model costumes and a faint but 
pervading perfume, he was visited by 
an access of self-commiseration. 

For a time he paced the green carpet, 
catching lugubrious reflections of him- 
self in the cunningly placed mirrors of 
the Vanity Box. Finally he concluded, 
as many gay young dogs have con- 
cluded before him, that patent leather 
was a diet as uninteresting as it was 
unwholesome. Still, one had to chew 
something. 


Next to the fitting room, he knew, 
was the hat department, containing a 
litter of shapes and pretty Miss Dele- 


hanty. So he presently knocked and 
besought admission. 

“You see,” he explained pathetically, 
closing the door and setting his shoul- 
ders against the glass panels, “you see, 
I should feel so rotten if some woman 
came in and asked me questions about 
her fool costume. I only want to watch, 
and I won’t touch anything.” 

Stella Delehanty drew an imaginary 
line round him with her scissors, and 
went on with her fask in silence. It 
was the exceedingly delicate task of 
infusing sufficient “pepper” into the 
Paris styles to make them salable on 
Broadway. From beyond the partition 
floated the small voice of Mrs. Twom- 
bly Carter, interspersed with the con- 
tralto of Madame Louise—the latter 
curiously disguised by a mouthful of 
pins. Little Mrs. Carter was accus- 
tomed to be exacting about her attire, 
and the fitting was long. As Farrell 
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watched Stella’s creamy fingers flicking 
ribbons into all manner of puffs and 
bows and rosettes, he became increas- 
ingly inclined to self-pity. 

“Don’t you think, Miss Delehanty,” 
he began, at last, “that you treat me 
rather unfairly?” 

“In what way?” demanded Stella, re- 
garding him over her ribbons with eyes 
of dangerous innocence. 

“I’ve asked you to three dinner par- 
ties, and you won’t come.” 

“But you know why,” Miss Dele- 
hanty reminded him. 

“Just because I behaved like a fool 
—once,” protested Mr. Farrell, under 
the clear impression that every gay 
young dog is entitled to his first bite. 
“But for the fortunate fact that I know 
half your customers, I might never have 
seen you again. If only you had let 
me explain at the time P 

“Explain whom?” 
Delehanty wickedly. 
Carter ?” 

Over the partition, the fitting showed 
signs of coming to an end. Madame 
Louise was eloquently discoursing of 
styles. 

“We can take up the satin imperial 
next time,” she said. “You'll have 
foulard with it, of course. The combi- 
nation is quite smart again. Checked, 
do you think, or polka-dotted, or 
striped ?” 

“I really don’t know,” replied the 
tired little accents of Mrs. Carter. “I 
don’t know, Madame Louise, and I 
don’t care”—she seemed to gulp down 
something alive and audible—“a damn!” 
she added explosively. 

And most astonishingly there fol- 
lowed the sound of a small and pretty 
and helpless creature throwing herself 
into a chair and sobbing with the utter 
abandon of a lost child. Mingled with 
the sobbing were the cooing ministra- 
tions of Madame Louise. 

“T’ll never—live to—wear it!” cried 
little Mrs. Twombly Carter. 


countered Miss 
“Mrs. Twombly 














On the other side of the partition, 
Mr. Farrell and Miss Delehanty stared 
at each other in dismay. 

“She’s worrying about Jack Carter,” 
Bobby explained, with a jerk of the 
head toward the fitting room. “She'll 
dry up in a minute or two. Always 
does.” 

With the spurious calm that men as- 
sume in the face of feminine tears, he 
proceeded to extract his watch from 
his fob pocket and wind it up until the 
spring snapped. 

His prognosis, however, proved cor- 
rect; Mrs. Twombly Carter was less 
anxious to shed tears over her troubles 
than to talk about them. Like most 
of the wonién who lived in the Doring- 
ham above the Vanity Box, she bought 
her best dresses in Fifth Avenue, but 
the bulk of her clothes on Broadway— 
not only because she got more and 
smarter clothes on Broadway for the 
money, but because she could pour her 
troubles into the wise ears of “Madame 
Louise” Harrigan. 

“If it were only the Crane woman,” 
they heard her complain, “I wouldn’t 
give it a thought. She has quite white 
hair at twenty-three, you know, except 
at the roots—just like a powdered 
pompadour, and a fright. He doesn’t 
care for her really, but men are such 
goggle-eyed moths. She isn’t the only 
one, either.” 

“There’s safety in numbers, 
Madame Louise soothingly. 

“Even so,” replied Mrs. Carter, “I 
tan’t stand it any longer. I know what 
I am going to do.” An accent of de- 
cision crept into her voice as she pre- 
ceded Madame Louise into the shop. 
“I’m going to tell papa, and make him 
buy me a house on—Long Island.” 

She pronounced the name in a voice 
that suddenly dropped, as if Long 
Island were in some remote and inac- 
cessible part of the South Seas. But 


” 


quoted 


Bobby Farrell heard it, and he reached 
the 


shop by staggering backward 





The Vanity Box 
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through the door: of the millinery work- 
room. e 

“For Heaven’s sake, Bonnie!” he 
protested. “Don’t go and do anything 
rash!” 

Mrs. Carter compressed her childish 
lips and held her head high. Her hands 
were tightened into tiny fists. 

“Tt’s no use talking, Bobby,” she said. 
“I simply won’t stay in his darned old 
apartments. I want a house of my 
own. I want my own things. I’m sick 
of hotels, sick to death of crowds and 
tangos and talk. I’m sick of a place 
where strange servants can walk in 
when they feel like it. I want my own 
maids, that I can bounce if they get 
fresh. I’m sick of other people—Mrs. 
Crane and all the rest. I’m a teeny 
bit sick even of you, Bobby. I want 
my own husband, all to myself.” 

Mr. Farrell regarded her in some ap- 
prehension. Certainly there was an 
unwonted darkness under her blue eyes, 
an unaccustomed pallor in those Dres- 
den-china cheeks. 

“You’re not well, Bonnie,” he said. 
“There’s nothing to worry about 
really.” 

“I’m perfectly well, thank you,” re- 
turned little Mrs. Carter, with icy de- 
cision. “You must get papa for me 
on the telephone, please, without one 
moment’s delay. I shan’t rest now 
until I have a house. If Jack—if my 
husband wants to come and live there, 
why, he’ll be And if he 
doesn’t 

She walked to the door, and, with 
her hand on the knob, turned back with 
a tragic dignity that- seemed to add 
many inches to her small stature. 

“Tf he doesn’t want to come,” added 
Mrs. Carter, “he can stay away, and 
that’s all there is to it.” 

She opened the door, to recoil with 
a little scream; for on the threshold 
she confronted Jack Twombly Carter 
himself. 

He was a huge, masterful young man 


welcome. 
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with a chest like a steer, a neck like 
a tree, and a mouth that bisected bulg- 
ing maxillary muscles. He had run 
around from the Doringham entrance 
without a hat, and his stiff, yellow hair 
stood up from his forehead as sharply 
waved as if it had been in crimping 
irons. He entered, nodding and smiling 
in cheery affability, and exhibiting a 
row of great, white teeth. 

“Hello, Farrell!” he said. “Thought 
I’d catch you two here. Bonnie, what 
about that dance at the Waltonia to- 
night ?” 

“I’m not going,” replied little Mrs. 
Carter, standing coldly aloof in the 
middle of the green carpet. 

Her husband’s smile faded slowly 
into a mechanical grin. 

“But I particularly wanted to go,” he 
objected. 

. There’s absolutely nothing to pre- 
vent you from going, that I can see. I 
shall not have time, myself. But no 
doubt Mrs. Crane will be there.” 

She added the last sentence in the 
tone of indulgent consolation that 
grown people employ to children. Car- 
ter’s heavy brow clouded. 

“T don’t care to go alone,” he said. 
“What on earth can have ‘happened to 
make you change your mind like this?” 

“I’m going to be too busy,” replied 
his wife, with studied calm. “I—I 
have decided to buy a house.” 

“Haven’t I told you already that 
you'll do nothing of the kind?” blazed 
Carter suddenly. 

“Well, you just see if I don’t,” said 
little Mrs. Carter. “And let me pass, 
please. Bobby, calt me a taxi.” 

“If he does,” promised Carter, stand- 
ing before the door, “I’ll break him in 
two.” 

“That wouldn’t prevent me from 
buying a house, you know. It will be 


” 


somewhere on Long Island, and I shall 
move there the first minute J can. If 
you care to come and live there, too, 
you’il be welcome. 


But you are free, 
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of course, to please yourself. I asked 
you to be kind enough to let me out.” 
She walked up to her towering lord 
and master, facing him with eyes that 
did not flinch. The other occupants of 
the Vanity Box looked on uneasily. 
They were reminded of a kitten defying 


a mastiff. The result was on the 
familiar lines—the mastiff glared, 
growled, shifted, and finally stood 
aside. The kitten passed out. 


“But say, Bonnie!” cried the mastiff, 
discomfited. ‘Don’t be so absurd! 
What on earth could we do with a 
house on Long a 

“I’ve nothing more to say,” replied 
little Mrs. Carter from the sidewalk. 
She waved up a taxicab. 

“Very well!” Carter blazed out again. 
“Have it your own fool way! We'll 
see who’s master in the Carter house- 
hold. Of all the silly tantrums!” 

But already the taxicab was drifting 
into the sea of traffic, and the only reply 
that proceeded from it was a derisive 
hooting. Carter stared at Farrell and 
the partners, and dashed a huge fist into 
his palm, with an offensive noise. 

“IT could handle a man,” he com- 
plained bitterly. “But I ask you what 
can you do with a tiny little ninety- 
pound woman? Nothing! You have 
to stand for every fancy she takes into 
her head. If she would only give one 
real, substantial reason! But no, it’s 
all the sheerest moonshine. Here I am, 
working my head off to give her every 
last thing she wants—no household, no 
servants to worry her, crowds of 
friends, dinners and dances and the- 
aters every night of the week And 
this is what she hands me for it! 
Wouldn’t any sane woman be satisfied ? 
She was satisfied, for a year; until last 
week, in fact. I can’t imagine what has 
offended her.” 

“I guess she just wants a home,” 
said Louisa. 

“But why? 
thing better? 








Haven’t we found some- 
Haven’t we got a life 














It’s crazy to smash it 
You 


we both liked? 
all up for any old flimsy fancy! 
know, Madame Louise, all that house- 


hold thing is dead and buried. People 
don’t need to live that life these days. 
You have to move with the times. 
What people want these days is free- 
dom, variety, wider interests 5 

“If you'll forgive me, Mr. Carter, 
that has nothing to do with a woman 
wanting a home.” 

“But on Long Island, of all places! 
We should be out of the world.” 

“A woman usually doesn’t want to 
meet the world,” said Madame Louise. 
“She hasn’t any illusions about it, Mr. 
Carter. She knows that the world is 
too tough to mix in freely, and that 
you must live mainly out of it or get 
hurt. She knows men get so near to 
cutting each other’s throats in business 
that it takes mighty little to make mil- 
lions of them grab for bayonets, and 
do it in dead reality. She knows, too, 
that the world’s full of other women 
who would steal her husband if they 
thought they could get away with him. 
In fact, no woman really cares a con- 
tinental for the rest of the world. She 
wants her home.” 

“Well, she can have it. But she won’t 
get me out there. Farrell, come and 
buy me a drink, or I’ll call out the fire 
brigade and tear up the car tracks with 





my teeth.” 

At the door, Mr. Twombly Carter’s 
powerful frame was with 
bitter disgust. 

“Long Island!” he cried, and laughed 
savagely, and threw up his hands. 

“Maybe she'll forget it by to-mor- 
row, old top,” crooned Bobby Farrell, 
dragging him away. 

“Tf she had a brain like yours,” re- 
marked Madame Louise to the mirrors 
of the Vanity Box, “most likely she 
would.” 

“You do so approve of Bobby Far- 
rell, don’t you?” asked Stella sweetly. 
9 


convulsed 


The Vanity Box 


“Yes,” responded Madame Louise, 
“T don’t.” 

Stella considered this for a moment 
with a mysterious smile, which/ pres- 
ently broadened at the recollection of 
the queer, impotent anger of Mr. 
Twombly Carter. 

“Who do you think will win?” she 
queried. 

“Oh, young couples generally end by 
meeting each other halfway—sort of 
compromising. Anyway, big men are 
always easy. He isn’t a thinking ani- 
mal, that young Carter. He’s just a 
lump of bone and muscle—from the 
ground up. The farther you go up, the 
solider the bone.” 


II. 


When Mr. Robert Farrell next re- 
ceived a command to call upon his 
friend Mrs. Carter, he found that 
diminutive and tragic person installed 
in a real house. She had been every 
bit as good as her word. It was none 
of your mere slites of house in a 
brownstone avenue, which, after all, 
are nothing but apartments built -per- 
pendicularly—it was a broad, low, smil- 
ingly hospitable house. 

Its walls gleamed white in the sun, 
with rich green blinds on the coquettish 
windows, and rich red tiles on the steep 
roof. It had acres of lawns, clipped 
plane trees, and a deeply inviting 
veranda that appeared to have been the 
design of an architect as deeply in love. 

A kindly-eyed old gardener was pot- 
tering over the flower beds when Mr. 
Farrell arrived with Stella Delehanty, 
who had been prevailed upon to accom- 
pany him in order to preserve certain 
convenances that appeared to have 
lately revealed themselves to that young 
gentleman. 

Stella herself was moved to such en- 
thusiasm that she would have had much 
satisfaction in kissing the deliciously 
clean-looking Swedish maid who ad- 
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mitted them, and whose braided hair 
swung in two heavy tails below her 
waist as she ran to summon her mis- 
tress. 

Little Mrs. Carter sat in a window 
seat of the cool, spacious hall and 
picked nervously at the _ tapestry 
cushions. 

“I’m not shedding any more tears 
over it,” she said. “I’ve gone beyond 
that. It wouldn’t be any use to cry, 
you see, because he hasn’t even tele- 
phoned. But the suspense is horrible, 
and sometimes at night I hear queer 
little sounds, or fancy I see a face look- 
ing in at the windows, and it’s horribly 
lonesome. It was good of you to drive 
over.” 

She smiled a twisted little smile at 
Stella. 

“My own hair wilt be white soon, if 
this goes on much longer,” she added 
irrelevantly. “But I’m afraid it would 
never be so cunningly dark at the roots 
as that Crane woman’s hair—and white 
hair isn’t nice unless you are tall and 
handsome. You know, Miss Dele- 
hanty, I shall never give in.” 

“You don’t have to give in,” replied 
Stella. “We’ve come to take you back 
to town with us.” 

“T won't stir a step! I told Jack, the 
last night, that I would never enter the 
Doringham again.” 

“Oh, but it’s only to the Vanity Box. 
Madame Louise said for you to be sure 
and come, because it was tremendously 
important. Mr. Carter called her up 
on the phone last night. I guess he 
wants to talk things over quietly. And 
Madame Louise says the Vanity Box 
would be sort of neutral ground.” 

“Well, I'll go with you—there,” said 
little Mrs. Carter, brightening. “I don’t 


, 


‘ see any harm in that, because I should 


have to go soon about my clothes. I 
must put on that satin imperial that 
you sent to-day, and let Madame 


Louise have another look at it. It won’t 
sit down gracefully. But I’m not going 
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back to Jack! I told him I would-never 
forgive him, that last night when I left. 
He said, ‘Oh, you'll be along in about 
ten days,’ and laughed a horrid laugh. 
He would have made a terrible scene 
if I had given him the least opening. 
Sometimes I try not to care whether 
he comes or not. What did he tell 
Madame Louise ?” 

“I can tell you all he said,” cut in 
Bobby Farrell. “I was in his room 
at the time. He just asked her to say 
when she expected you along to be 
fitted, and to let him know when you 
came. Then he threw himself back on 
his bed and fired his shoe at the clock.” 

“Bobby! For Heaven’s sake!” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Carter. 

“Yes, he gave me a scare. He 
smashed it rather badly in the face, 
and it fell. But he only laughed, kind 
of short and savage, and said he had 
always hated the bedroom clock. It 
seemed some pretty little timepiece 
to me.” 

Mrs. Carter stared with wide blue 
eyes. 


“Why, of course it was! Whatever 
made him do sych a thing?” 
“He felt mean, I guess. We had a 


date downtown, and when I went to 
hunt him, he wasn’t even dressed. He 
was grouchy about the furniture gen- 
erally. Said it was nothing but cheap 
junk anyway, and that the Doringham 
people had the galk of stick-up men to 
ask the rents they did.” 

“T never knew him to give the sub- 
ject a single thought,” gasped Mrs. 
Carter. 

“Well,” remarked Mr. Farrell ju- 
dicially, “it just seemed to strike him 
that way. The place did look kind of 
bare.” 

“Of course, I took some of my very 
own things away when I left.” 

“Perhaps that was it,” Bobby ami- 
cably agreed. 

Later they made a tour of the house, 
peeping into rooms and presses, the 


The Vanity Box 


women chattering joyously over car- 
pets and curtains and period styles, 
while Bobby Farrell trailed after them 
in awed silence. Especially was he im- 
pressed by the great white kitchen, with 
its polished pans and gleaming gas 
range; so that at last he had to be 
dragged out by Miss Delehanty. 

“Used to play in a kitchen,” he ex- 
plained. “I’d forgotten what they were 
like.” 

They drove back to town in the glow- 
ing country dusk. Behind them the 
receding house, with a single rosy light 
in one coquettish casement window, 
seemed to be winking affectionately. 

“Darling house,” said little Mrs. Car- 
ter, waving a hand, “he will love you 
as much as I do some day.” 

“You know, Jack works too hard,” 
she told Stella, as the car got into its 
stride and bounded toward Manhattan. 
“Of course, he’s as strong as a tiger, 
but it cost all he could make to run 
with the Doringham set, and he didn’t 
get enough rest, either. I would give 
anything to see him come home to my 
house in the evening, and sprawl about 
on the sofas and yawn. He looks just 
like a big tiger when he shows his 
teeth.” She shuddered deliciously. “T’ll 
never forgive him,” she added, sud- 
denly remorseless. 

The Vanity Box was closed when 
they breasted the brilliant stream of 
theatér-going traffic on upper Broadway 
and drew up before it. But a light still 
burned in the fitting room behind. 

“Louisa’s there, anyway,” said Miss 
Delehanty, and produced a key. 

“T shan’t give in,” said little Mrs. 
Carter, “whatever happens.” 

In the shop, lit only by the gleam of 
light through the glazed panels of the 
fitting room, Madame Louise came for- 
ward to greet them. The dim figures 
of model frocks gave the effect of a 
reception. 

“He has been waiting some time,” she 
told Mrs. Carter, in her most tactful 
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business manner. “We thought, if you 
could talk things over here, you might 
find some basis of agreement, so I took 
the responsibility of arranging it.” 

“It was good of you,” said Mrs. Car- 
ter, with a premonitory gulp. “Where 
is he?” 

At the sound of her voice, the swing 
doors of the fitting room opened, and, 
in a momentary flood of light, there 
emerged the huge form of Jack Carter. 
Portentously large he seemed, with the 
light behind him. 

“Good evening, ladies,” he greeted 
them cheerfully. “That you, Farrell, 
old top? I’m glad you came, Bonnie. 
Of course, all that’s necessary to fix 
this thing up is a quiet talk.” 

“I’m not coming back, Jack,” said 
his wife, with an air of affording a 
ready basis of compromise. 

“Oh, naturally not altogether. No 
use having a house unless you live there 
some of the time, is it? But I’ll make 
you a proposition. You stay here a 
week with me, and then I'll go and 
stay a week with you on Long Island— 
if it drives me batty. How does that 
strike you?” 

“I wouldn’t mind, for a little while. 
But it wouldn’t be—convenient for 
long.” 

She stopped and gulped again. Lou- 
isa stared at her for a bare second, and 
grabbed Bobby Farrell by the arm. 

“You can take Miss Delehanty for 
“And 


” 


an ice to Boldero’s,” she said. 
bring her back in half an hour.” 

She pushed them out of the shop, 
though Farrell, at least, required no 
urging. Having slammed the shop 
door after them, she returned swiftly 
to face young Mr. Carter. Her hands 
clasped her waist, her elbows stuck out, 
and her broad, pink face was alive with 
pity for his brute blindness. 

“Oh, you great boob!” she burst out. 
“Do you have to be told?” 

“You see, Jack,” added little Mrs. 
Carter’s tiny voice from the gloom, “T’ll 
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just have—to have some sort of a home 
—soon.” 

Louisa fled to the fitting room. Car- 
ter himself recoiled as if he had been 
seared with a hot iron. The next in- 
stant he sank to one massive knee, and 
his small wife, seated on the other, was 
stroking his crisp, yellow hair with the 
hand that he did not hold. 

“Tt spoils all the fun,” Louisa heard 
her say. “That was what I wanted to 
tell you—at first—when I spoke about 
the house. We've had a glorious good 
old time, my big Jackie boy—I’m sorry 
it’s all over. I'd stand the racket for 
both of us if I could. Only you mustn’t 
be angry any more.” 

“My honey kid!” murmured Carter 
incoherently. “My silly little golden 
baby girl!” 

Seated on the desk of her fitting 
room, Madame Louise tore the date 
slips from her church calendar in rapid 
succession, reading the biblical quota- 
tions thereon without understanding a 
single word. The voices in the shop 
sank to whispers, and finally the street 
door opened and closed with a slam. 

Silence ensued. Louisa realized that 
she had put her diary three months 
ahead of flying time. Something on 
one of the slips attracted her. 

“‘For her price is above rubies,’ ” 
she read. “Sounds kinder familiar— 
that one. The model woman, of course. 
‘She considereth a field and buyeth it, 
with the labor of her hands she plant- 
eth a vineyard.’ Guess a twelve-room 
house is more use to Carter. ‘Her 
husband is known in the gates, where 
he sitteth with the elders of the land.’ 
H’m! That bonehead would have to 
go some. ‘Strength and honor are her 
clothing, and she shall rejoice in time 
to come.’ Well, for all her doll face, 
she’s more or less of a wife, is little 
Bonnie Carter.” 

She reverted to the language of her 
Columbus Avenue days. 

“He was no punk philosopher,” 
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sighed Madame Louise, and looked at 
her clock with a start. “That precious 
couple has cost me an evening and a 
new calendar. They might have been 


polite enough to tell me good night.” 


Ill, 


Madame Louise was stabbing pins 
into her hat when her partner and Mr. 
Farrell burst in from Broadway, but 
she perceived at once that something— 
possibly the renowned ices of Mr. Bol- 
dero—had infused a certain romantic 
suggestion into their deportment. 

“Did they find it?’ demanded Stella, 
in high excitement. 

“Find what?” 

“Why, the compromise, you know!” 

“You betcha,” responded Madame 
Louise. “Didn’t take them two min- 
utes, either.” 

“She’s got a perfectly sweet little 
home down there,” recalled Stella rap- 
turously. “I’m sure he'll like it, when 
he gets used to the idea.” 

“Oh, there are others! I’ve got a 
perfectly sweet little home myself, 
down in New Jersey, with a perfectly 
sweet little gray-haired mother in it, 
and big, deep chairs, and a silver tabby 
cat that’s properly fat and respected. 
You can’t hear a sound after you go 
to bed but the grandfather clock tick- 
ing on the landing. Nobody could hate 
that clock—it has such a leisurely, dig- 
nified old tick—not like the clocks in 
Manhattan, the hurried, nervous little 
things that seem to be always saying, 
‘Buck up, buck up, I’m ticking your 
life away.’ Oh, yes, I’ve got a home 
all right. And I’m going to beat it 
there while I’m in time for supper, and 
relapse into imbecility till Monday 
morning.” 

“I’m hungry, too,” remarked Stella. 
“And I’ve missed dinner at my board- 
ing house. There isn’t a thing fit to 
eat in all Broadway at this hour— 
unless you have a home.” 
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Bobby Farrell leaped to his feet, seiz- 
ing the opportunity with unusual alert- 
ness. 

“IT had no dinner either, 
“T know a place where ms 

“Not so fast, young man,” Madame 
Louise interposed firmly. “Miss Dele- 
hanty is coming home to stay over with 
me and mother.” 

Stella clasped her hands in delighted 
astonishment. It was the first time 
that the senior partner had unbent suf- 
ficiently even to mention her home. As 
for Bobby Farrell, he slumped back 
into his chair and gloomily studied his 
glossy shoes. 

“Strangest part of it is,” he com- 
plained miserably, “that nobody seems 
to care a nickel what becomes of me.” 

“Why, haven’t you still got your cars 
and your clubs?” demanded Madame 
Louise, with the faintest adumbration 
of a wink in the direction of her 
partner. 

“Yes, and they’ve got me—bored 
stiff.” 

“Where are all your beautiful -tango 
friends ?” 

“They graft,” explained Bobby sim- 
ply. “They don’t even take the trouble 
to do it artistically.” 

“Did you ever try spending an even- 
ing at home?” 

“What? By myself?” he cried. 
me, Madame Louise—but 
were you ever, by any chance, alone in 


” 


he said. 


” 


“Forgive 


1 bachelor’s apartment ?” 

“You poor infant!” said Madame 
Louise, suddenly relenting. ““Why don’t 
you come along with us?” 

Again Mr. Farrell arose, but his 
eagerness was mitigated this time by 
blank wonder. , 

“Honest Injun?” 

“Why, certainly. I dare bet you’ve 
never seen New Jersey except from a 
car. America first, Mr. Farrell. It will 
maybe enlarge your ideas.” 

“T’ll skip around to the garage and 
get some gasoline,” cried Mr. Farrell, 
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in delight. “The old whiz wagon will 
take you there quicker than the Erie.” 

And he disappeared in charmed and 
enthusiastic activity. 

“T thought, Louisa, that you objected 
to Mr. Farrell,’ began her partner. 

Madame Louise patted her on the 
cheek. 

“It’s a matter of duty,” she said. 
“The first thing about men is that 
they’re all little boys, and they never 
quite grow up. All the time they need 
mothering. They carouse and fight and 
raise Cain for a spell, but when they 
get through Well, they had to 
come to us, in the first place, to get 
born on to the earth, and after that 
they have to come to us for every hour 
of peaceful, tolerable life they get on it. 
A man thinks he marries for a wife, but 
what he really seeks isa second mother 
who don’t know all of his bad points 
by heart.” 

While they were still hunting out 
wraps, Mr. Farrell appeared. He was 
gayly radiant, but seemed to be puzzled. 

“You know, I just met Carter over 
at the garag¢,” he said. “He was order- 
ing out his touring car, and filling an- 
other car with baggage. When I asked 
him where he was going at this time 
of night, he put his arm round my neck 
and pulled my nose up and down to 
assist his said he was 
going across the little old Rubicon with 


remarks. He 


his only, own sweetheart, and that I 
could take Manhattan to— It doesn’t 
what he said. He 
nonsense. Do you 


matter precisely 
talked a lot of 
imagine he could have meant the East 
River ?” 

“More than that,” replied Madame 
Louise. “They’re going to Long Island 
to be married.” 

“But I thought,” protested Stella 
Delehanty, profoundly  scandalized, 
“that they were married all the time?” 

“So did the Carters,” laughed her 
partner. “But they know better now. 
They’re only just beginning.” 
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“The machine’s waiting,” interrupted 
Bobby Farrell impatiently. 

And so it happened, just as his friend 
Jack Twombly Carter threw in the 
direct speed on the open roads of Long 
Island, Mr. Robert Farrell was point- 
ing his headlights into the wilds of New 


Jersey. Before each glowed the apple 
of Eden, luring them on to new, strange 
ground. Each, according to the cynical 
Parisian, had been transformed into a 
“pear.” I hasten to add that both ap- 
peared also to have been translated into 
some higher heaven of beatitude. 


Ky 


THE HAUNTED HOME 


THEY tell me it is haunted. Well I know 

The ghosts that o’er its time-worn threshold go, 
Who smile dim greetings through each dusty pane, 
And wake its walls to whisperings again. 


' 
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(Or was it but the voices of the grass 
That heard the feet of dead years softly pass?) 


Upon the blackened hearth, a phantom brand 

Streams through the evening gloom, where hand in hand 
Two sit in old-time peace, with grave, sweet eyes, 

And stretch dear hands to me in glad surprise. 


(Or was it but the moon mist from the lane 
That found an entrance through the broken pane?) 


A baby wails a moment, and is stilled 

3y tender croonings, while the dark is filled 
With happy voices laughing in my ear; 

A young lad’s whistle echoes, high and clear. 


(Or was it but the dawn wind, far and shrill, 
That wakes the long black shadows of the hill?) 


Dream on, dear ghosts! No heedless stranger feet 
Shall wake your wonted revels, frail and sweet. 
The hill winds, only, walk your quiet floors; 
The rain’s soft fingers beat against the doors; 
The squirrels share your wide-armed chimney breast; 
The creeping, wild, green world your only guest; 
And stars and winds and long-dead years and thee 
In peace tell o’er your beads of memory. 
MARTHA HASKELL CLARK. 


























SUPER -WOMEN 2 
= ALBERT PAYSON TERHUN 


Find the Woman. You will find her in almost every generation, in almost every 
country, in almost every big city—the super-woman. She is not the typical adventuress; 
she is not a genius. The reason for her strange power is occult. When philosophers 
have thought they had segregated the cause—the formula—what you will—in one par- 
ticular super-woman or group of super-women, straightway some new member of the 
clan has arisen who wields equal power with her notable sisters, but who possesses none 
of the traits that made them irresistible. And the seekers of formulas are again at sea. 
What makes the super-woman? <Is it beauty? Cleopatra and Rachel were homely. 
Is it daintiness? Marguerite de Valois washed her hands but twice a week. Is it wit? 
Pompadour and Du Barry were avowedly stupid in conversation. Is it youth? Diane 








de Poictiers and Ninon de I’Enclos were wildly adored at sixty. Is it the subtle quality 


George Sand, who numbered her admirers by the score—poor Chopin in 
their foremost rank—was not only ugly, but disgustingly mannish. So was Semiramis. 
The mameless charm is found almost as often in the masculine, “advanced” woman as 
in the delicate, ultrafeminine damsel. Here are the stories of super-women who 
conquered at will. Some of them smashed thrones; some were content with whole- 
sale heart-smashing. Wherein lay their secret? Or rather, their secrets? For seldom 
did any two of them follow the same plan of campaign. 


of feminism? 


Madame du Barry: 
The Seven-Million-Dollar Siren 


we HE came from the same neigh- There are many details in Marie 

9 borhood that had produced Jeanne du Barry’s story that I am going 

Joan of Arc. She even to omit—at my own request; not only 

claimed relationship to the because they are unwriteable, but be- 
long-dead Maid. But at that cause their sordid vulgarity is also 

point all likeness between the two comes. drearily stupid. I apologize in advance 
to a very abrupt end. for the omissions. But even after the 
She is known to history as “Marie process of weeding out, I think there 
Jeanne Gomard de Vaubernier, Com- will be quite enough left to hold the 
tesse du Barry.” The parish register interest. 
of her birthplace describes her, less When Marie was six, Anne Bécu 
flamboyantly, as “Marie Jeanne, natural drifted to Paris—the Mecca of her 
daughter of Anne Bécu, known as_ trade. And soon afterward, an ad- 
Quantigny ; born 19 Aug., A. D. 1746.” mirer of Anne’s, one Dumonceau, was 
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coaxed into lavishing two dollars and 
forty cents a month on Marie’s educa- 
tion. Dumonceau had been one of 
Anne’s wooers in the village days, and 
it has been suggested that his interest 
in little Marie was prompted by more 
than mere kindness—in fact, that he 
and the infant were “more than kin and 
less than kind.” 

In any case, the monthly two dollars 
and forty cents paid Marie’s expenses 
in a convent school, where she spent the 
next ten years. This Sainte-Aurore 
* convent, in the Rue Neuve Sainte-Gene- 
vieve, was a philanthropic refuge “for 
all young persons of honest parentage 
who are in circumstances where they 
run the risk of ruin.” 

The rules of the Sainte-Aurore were 
far stricter and icier than those of the 
most investigatable of modern orphan- 
ages. Among the punishments inflicted 
on these helpless little wards of God 
were starvation, beatings, and imprison- 
ment in cold and stone-floored dark cells 
—for the very mildest transgressions. 

Three dire sins, calling always for 
instant retribution, were: “To laugh, 
to sing, and to speak above a whis- 
per.” For such hideous and unnatural 
crimes as laughter, song, and ordinary 
speech, these poor, loveless babies were 
treated like the vilest criminals. One 
hopes, morbidly, that the theologians 
who abolished hell left at least one 
warm corner of it in commission for 
the framers and enforcers of those gen- 
tle rules. 

All the foregoing is not sentimental 
mush, but is mentioned to show how 
dire must have béen a pupil’s sin that 
the convent authorities could not cope 
with. And such a sin—no one knows 
what it was—Marie committed when 
she was sixteen. For which she was 
expelled in black disgrace from her 
happy childhood home at Sainte-Au- 
rore, and turned loose upon the world. 

Her mother’s loving arms were open, 
ready to receive and succor the dis- 
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graced girl,.and to start her afresh in 
life—as only a mother can. So, to keep 
Marie from feeling unduly dependent 
upon a poor working woman like her- 
self, she taught her her own trade—the 
oldest on earth. 

With a little basket of cheap jewelry 
—which served the same purpose as a 
present-day beggar’s stock of lead pen- 
cils—Marie went the rounds of the 
streets. Her career was cut out for her 
by her mother’s fond forethought. And 
in nine hundred and ninety-nine cases 
out of a thousand, a girl thus launched 
would have ended in the gutter. But 
Marie was the thousandth woman—a 
true super-woman, in every sense of the 
word. The filth of the streets could not 
smirch her—outwardly. And luck was 
waiting around the corner for her. 

A rich and eccentric old woman of 
fashion—Madame Legarde—had a 
craze for amateur theatricals. Catch- 
ing sight of Marie one day, she was | 
struck by the girl’s beauty, and hired 
her, partly as a companion and partly 
as a comedian for her private theater. 

At Madame Legarde’s, Marie got her 
first view of semidecent society. And, 
being adaptable, she picked up a smat- 
tering of manners and of grammatical 
speech; only a smattering, but all she 
cared to acquire. There, too, she met 
such men as the withered old wit, De 
Richelieu, and Prince de Soubise and 
the Duc de Brissac, whose son was one 
day to be the one real love of her life. 
Here, too, she met a genius whom she 
describes in her ‘“Memoirs” as “a cun- 
ning fox; witty very ugly and 
very thin.” He was Grimm, the fairy- 
tale man. 

Marie was in clover. But the for- 
tune was too good to last. And because 
a far more glittering fortune was await- 
ing her just around the corner, des- 
tiny soon joggled the girl out of her 
snug berth. Madame Legarde had two 
sons. Both of them fell crazily in love 
with Marie. It is not on record that 
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she told them she would rather be the 
poor working girl that she was. And 
Madame Legarde, in horror, ordered 
her out of the house. 

Back to her dear, old loving mother, 
as before, went Marie. And once more 
mother love came to the rescue. Anne 
Bécu had recently married a lackey of 
some great house. She was now “Ma- 
dame Rancon.” Marie adopted her 
stepfather’s name—the first to which 
she had ever. possessed even a semi- 
legal claim—and permitted her mother 
to get her a job in the millinery shop 
of Madame Labille. This shop was of 
a sort extremely common in that day. 
It sold not only hats for women, but 
sword knots and shoe buckles for men. 
lt employed only girls of extreme 
beauty. And it was a favorite loung- 
ing place for men about town. Alto- 
gether, there was no startling change in 
Marie’s vocation from the era when she 
had hawked artificial jewelry. 

Her presence drew scores of young 
dandies to the shop. And she might 
readily have had her pick of the. lot. 
But during a momentary weakness of 
intellect, she plunged into a love affair 
with a handsome young pastry cook, 
Nicolas Mothon. The other and more 
ambitious girls guyed her right unmer- 
cifully for her plebeian tastes. But it 
terribly serious with Marie. 
\Mothon was the first man to whom she 
had lost her heart. Many years later 


he wrote: 


was 


When I call to memory all the men who 
have adored me, I must say it was not poor 
Nicolas who pleased me least. For I, too, 
have known what first love can mean. 

sut she forgot what “first love can 
mean” as readily as she had learned it. 
For soon she threw over Nicolas for 
a man of wealth, named De la Vau- 
venardiére; and she abandoned the lat- 
ter for a suitor named Duval; and 
ousted Duval from her affections for 
Lamet, the court hairdresser. 

No, in choosing Lamet, she was not 


lowering her standard. A court hair- 
dresser was far more than a mere 
barber. He was a functionary of vast 
importance, the confidant of the great, . 
the counselor of the unwary, a man of 
substance and position, the only trades- 
man in all France who was permitted 
by court edict to wear a sword. 

Marie was envied as Lamet’s sweet- 
heart; until he went broke, overnight, 
and had to flee to England to dodge a 
debtor’s cell. 

Then came the Cossé incident; at 
least, then it began. Cossé—or Louis 
Hercule Timoleon de Cossé-Brissac— 
was the Duc de Brissac’s son. He met 
Marie in the street one day, so runs the 
story, followed her to the shop, and 
there, under the pretext of buying a 
sword knot, fell into talk with her. He 
loved her at first sight, and she loved 
him. Theirs was not such a love as 
either had hitherto known. It was the 
genuine article. 

Cossé was young and good looking 
and afflicted with republican ideas. He 
did not see in Marie the vender of 
cheap jewelry and falser affections, nor 
the girl who used her millinery job as 
a mask. To him, she was an angel. And 
—so far as concerned him—she was. 

They were young, and they dreamed. 
Cossé was unlike any man Marie had 
known. His love was utterly unlike any 
love she had known or heard of. Alto- 
gether, it was a pretty little romance, 
on both sides. And if we smile at it, 
let the smile be kindly, with nothing 
of the leer about it. For there was 
nothing to provoke a leer—at least, not 
then. 

This Cossé affair’s early stages are 
so intertangled with romance, legend, 
court rumor, and later inventions, that 
I hasten to forestall corrections from 
readers wiser than I by confessing that 
all I know of it, or can learn from sup- 
posedly reliable sources, is that Marie 
and Cossé parted somewhat suddenly; 
and the causes variously given are that 
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his father put a stop to the romance 
and that Cossé learned something of 
Marie’s real character. It is gravely 
declared that he wanted to marry her, 
and that his indignant ducal parent not 
only opened his eyes to the bride elect’s 
past, but threatened to throw Cossé into 
the Bastile by means of a lettre de 
cachet. As I said, I vouch for none 
of these reasons for the break between 
the two lovers. It is all surmise. But 
what follows is not. 

The next man to lose his head and 
heart to Marie was a young nobleman 
whose repute may be guessed from the 
fact that—even in dissolute eighteenth- 
century Paris—he was known, not as a 
roué, but as “The Roué.” He had come 
to Paris a few years earlier, leaving a 
wife somewhere on the way. 

He had squandered his patrimony en 
route, and reached the capital penniless. 
But he quickly caught the fancy of a 
Madame Malouse, who had influence 
at court. She arranged that he should 
have practically the sole monopoly of 
supplying the French navy with all its 
various forms of merchandise. This 
meant fat profits, and he fattened them 
still further by running a select gam- 
bling house. 

He was Jean, Vicomte du Barry. 

Jean met and fell victim to Marie. 
Realizing what a cash attraction her 
beauty and charm could be made, he 
installed her as presiding genius of his 
gambling house, as a lure to draw 
youthful nobles to the place. Marie— 
or Madame Lange, as, for no known 
reason, she had begun to call herself— 
was the bright star at the chance god- 
dess’ shrine. And the money poured 
fast into the crooked games whereby 
the house made Jean rich. 

For a time there was wholesale pros- 
perity all around, with plenty more of 
it to come. Before I go on, may I 
quote a contemporary writer’s word pic- 
ture of Marie, as she appeared at this 
time? 


Her hair is long, silky, curling like a 
child’s, and blond with a natural ash tint. 
Her eyebrows and lashes are dark 
and curly. Behind them the blue eyes, 
which one seldom sees quite open, look out 
with coquettish, sidelong glances. 
Her nose is small and finely cut, and her 
mouth is a perfect cupid’s bow. . . . Her 
neck, her arms, and her feet and hands re- 
mind one of ancient Greek statuary; while 
her complexion is that of a rose leaf steeped 
in milk. She carries with her a de- 
licious atmosphere of intoxicating, victorious, 
amorous youth, 


Voltaire once exclaimed, before a 
portrait of her: 

“The original 
gods !” 

Even as the cherry tree was posthu- 
mously invented for Washington and, 
perhaps, the apple for William Tell and 
the egg for Columbus, so around Marie 
in after years sprang up countless tales 
of her youth. Some may have been 
true. Some were palpable lies. To 
which does the ensuing anecdote be- 
long? 

In the spring of 1768, during her 
sojourn as “come-on” for the Du Barry 
gambling hell, Marie noticed, three days 
in succession, that she was closely fol- 
lowed on the street by “a young man 
of a sober cast of countenance and ele- 
gant attire.” Now, to be followed was 
no novelty to Marie. And more than 
one man of “elegant attire” had sued 
in vain for her favor. Yet this youth 
made no advances. He simply followed 
her wherever she went. And in his 
absence his face haunted her strangely. 
So, on the fourth day, as she turned 
suddenly in the street and saw him close 
behind her, she asked, with affected 
indignation: 

“What do you want of me?” 

The man bowed low and, with ao 
shadow of hesitancy, made this cryptic 
answer to her query: 

“Mademoiselle, will you grant me the 
first reasonable request I may make of 
you when you are Queen of France?” 

Thinking he was a crank—as perhaps 


was made for the 
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he was—she sought to humor him, and 
replied: 

“Certainly, monsieur. I promise.” 

“You take me for a madman,” he 
returned, with a second grave bow. 
‘But I am not insane. Adieu, mademoi- 
selle. There will be nothing more ex- 
traordinary than your elevation—except 
your end.” 

He spoke and vanished, either into 
the street crowd or into thin air. 

You may recall the story of the “man 
in black’s” midnight visit to Ninon de 
Lenclos, with a gift of the essence of 
youth and the warning of her death? 
This was a well-believed and oft-re- 
peated narrative in Marie’s day. It is 
highly possible that she built from it 
her recital of the adventure of the “ele- 
gantly attired” stranger. 

At all events, she told Jean du Barry 
about it. Whether or not he believed 
it is no concern of yours or mine. But 
it assuredly gave him an idea; the su- 
preme idea of his rotten life. He saw 
a one-in-fifty chance of making more 
money through Marie than she could 
have earned for him in a century as 
divinity of his gambling rooms. And, 
remote as were the scheme’s prospects 
for success, hé resolved to make a gam- 
bler’s cast at the venture. 

Louis XV., King of France, had been 
ruled for nearly twenty years by the 
Marquise de Pompadour, who had 
squandered royal revenues, had made 
and unmade men’s careers by a nod or 
a shake of her pretty head, and had 
played at ducks and drakes with inter- 
national politics. And now Madame de 
Pompadour was dead. Many a younger 
and prettier face had caught Louis’ dod- 
dering fancy, since her death. But no 
other maitresse en titre had ruled him 
and France since then. 

Briefly, Jean coveted the vacant office 
for Marie. 

Not for her own sake; Jean did not 
care for her happiness or welfare, or 
for the happiness or welfare of any 


mortal on earth except of one Jean, 
Vicomte du Barry. But he foresaw 
that with Marie as the royal favorite, 
he himself, as her sponsor, could reap 
a harvest such as is not the guerdon of 
one man in a million. 

He set to work at his self-appointed 
task with the same rare vigor and cun- 
ning that had so long enabled him to 
elude the hangman and to live on bet- 
ter men’s money. The first step was to 
engage the help of Lebel, the king’s 
valet de chambre. 

Lebel was nominally a servant, but, 
in a sense, he was mightier than any 
prime minister, for Louis relied im- 
plicitly on the valet’s taste in feminine 
beauty. It was Lebel, for instance, who 
had first brought Madame de Pompa- 
dour to the king’s notice. He had done 
the same good turn to many another 
aspiring damsel. And now, heavily 
bribed by Jean du Barry, he consented 
to see if Marie was worth mentioning 
to Louis. 

At sight of Marie, the connoisseur 
valet realized to the full her super- 
woman charm. He recognized her as 
the thousandth woman—even the mil- 
lionth. 

Yet Lebel was ever cautious about 
raising false hopes. So, not knowing 
that Jean had gone over the whole plan 
with Marie, he asked her if she would 
honor him by attending a little informal 
dinner he was soon to give, in his apart- 
ments at the palace of Versailles, a din- 
ner in honor of “the Baron de Gonesse.” 

Marie, with sweet innocence, accepted 
the invitation ; then timidly asked Lebel 
if she might sit beside him at the dinner, 
as all the others would be strangers to 
her. The bare thought of his presum- 
ing to sit down in the presence of 
the king—otherwise “the Baron de 
Gonesse”—-so filled Lebel with horror 
that he forgot his rdéle of diplomacy and 
blurted out: 

“T? Sit at the table with him? I— 
I shall be unexpectedly called from the 
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room, as usual, just as dinner is served. 
And I shall not return until it is over.” 

When Marie—carefully coached as to 
behavior, repartee, and so forth, by the 
ever-thoughtful Jean—arrived at Le- 
bel’s apartments in the palace on the 
night of the dinner, she found, to her 
disgust, that the king, was nowhere if 
sight—not even disguised as “the Baron 
de Gonesse”’—and that her fellow 
guests were merely a group of Ver- 
sailles officials. j 

Not being versed in palace secrets, 
she did not know that Louis was seated 
in a dark closet behind a film-curtained 
window, looking into the brightly 
lighted dining room and noting every- 
thing that went on, nor that cunningly 
arranged speaking tubes brought every 
whispered or loud-spoken word to him. 

Finding the king was not to be one 
of the guests, the girl philosophically 
choked back her chagrin and set herself 
to get every atom of fun out of the 
evening that she could. She ate much, 
drank more, and behaved pretty much 
like a gloriously lovely street gamin. 
There was no use in wasting on these 
understrappers the fine speeches and the 
courtesy she had been learning for the 
king’s benefit. So she let herself go, 
and the dinner was lively, to say the 
very least. In fact, it was the gayest, 
most deliciously amusing dinner ever 
held in those sedate rooms—thanks to 
Marie. 

Louis, in paroxysms of laughter, 
looked on until the sound of his guffaws 
betrayed his royal presence. Then he 
came out of hiding. 

Marie, for an instant, was thunder- 
struck at what she had done. She 
feared she had ruined her chances by 
the boisterous gayety of the past hour 
or so. Then—for her brain was as 
quick as her talk was dull—she saw the 
fight was not lost, but won, and she 
knew how she had won it. 

Louis XV. was fifty-eight years old. 
He lived in France’s most artificial 
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period. No one dared be natural, least 
of all in the presence of the king. All 
his life he had been treated to honeyed 
words, profound reverence, the most 
polished and adroit courtesy. People— 
women especially—had never dared be > 
human when he was around. 

Marie saw that it was the novelty of 
her behavior that had aroused the king’s 
bored interest. And from that moment 
her course was taken. She did not 
cringe at his feet, or pretend innocence, 
or assume grande-dame airs. She was 
herself, Marie Bécu, the slangy, light- 
hearted, feather-brained daughter of 
the streets; respecting nothing, fearing 
nothing, confused by nothing—as ready 
to shriek gutter oaths at her king as 
at her footman. And, of course, she 
was also Marie Bécu, the super-woman 
whose magnetism and beauty were ut- 
terly irresistible. 

The combination was too much for 
Louis. He succumbed. What else was 
there for him to do? After the myriad 
poses of the women he had known, 
Marie’s naturalness was like a bracing 
breeze sweeping through a hothouse; 
a slum breeze, if you like, but none the 
less a breeze, and delightfully welcome 
to the jaded old monarch. 

Louis fell in love with Marie. It was 
not a mere infatuation of an hour, like 
most of his affairs. He fell completely 
and foolishly in love with her. And 
he never fell out of love with her as 
long as he lived. 

Lebel was in despair. He had hoped 
Marie might amuse the king. He had 
had no shadow of an idea that the affair 
would go farther. By reason of his 
privileges as an old servant, he actually 
ventured to remonstrate with Louis. 

“Sire,” he protested, “she is not even 
legitimate. The birth records attest 
that.” 

“Then,” laughed the king, “let the 
right authorities make her so,” 

Accordingly, messengers were sent 
posthaste to her babyhood home, and a 
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new birth certificate was drawn up; also 
a certificate attesting to her mother’s 
legal marriage to a wholly mythical 
Monsieur de Gomard de Vaubernier 
and to several other statements that 
made Marie’s legitimacy as solid as 
Gibraltar. 

“Also,” pleaded the valet, “she is 
neither a wife nor a woman of title.” 

“We can arrange both those trifles,” 
the king assured him. 

And, with charming simplicity, the 
thing was done. Jean sent for his 
worthless elder brother, Guillaume, 
Comte du Barry, who was at that time 
an army captain. And on September 1, 
1768, Marie and Guillaume were duly 
married. The lucky bridegroom re- 
ceived enough money to pay all his 
debts and to make him rich. Then he 
obligingly deserted his new-made wife 
at the church door, according to pro- 
gram, and wandered away to spend his 
fortune as might best please him. 
Thereby, Marie Bécu became Madame 
la Comtesse du Barry, without having 
her cur of a husband to bother about. 

A list of her possessions and their 
values—duly set down in the marriage 
contract, which is still on file—shows 
the state of Marie’s finances at this 
time. I copy it for the benefit of those 
who may be interested to learn of a 
useful life’s by-products. At twenty- 
two—in 1768—so says the contract, 
Marie was the sole owner of: 

One diamond necklace, worth sixteen hun- 
dred dollars; an aigret and a pair of ear- 
rings in clusters, worth sixteen hundred dol- 
lars; thirty dresses and petticoats, worth 
six hundred dollars; lace, dress trimmings, 
caps, et cetera, worth twelve hundred dol- 
lars; six dozen shirts of fine linen, twelve 
complete morning dresses, and other articles 
of linen, et cetera, worth four hundred dol- 
lars. 

One obstacle alone now barred 
Marie’s road to supremacy. According 
to unbreakable royal etiquette, three 
things were indispensable to the woman 
who aspired to become a French king’s 


maitresse en titre—she must be legiti- 
mate, she must be of noble rank, and 
she must have been presented at court. 

The first two conditions, Marie had 
fulfilled. The third was a poser. In 
order to be presented at court, some 
reputable woman of the old nobility 
must act as sponsor, and not one decent 
woman of high rank would sink to act- 
ing as sponsor for Marie. Moreover, 
the king declared he did not care 
whether she were presented or not, and 
he would take no step to help her in 
the matter. 

Without this presentation, she could 
not appear publicly at court, she could 
not sway overt political influence, she 
could not have a suite of rooms at the 
palace. Between a presentation and no 
presentation lay all the difference be- 
tween uncrowned queen and a light 0’ 
love. And no one would sponsor Marie. 

Jean du Barry, at last, solved the 
problem, as he had solved all the rest. 

He had able assistance. For a court 
clique had been formed to back Marie’s 
pretensions. The clique was headed by 
such men as the old Duc de Richelieu 
and the much younger Duc d’Aiguillon. 
The latter was violently in love with 
Marie, and there is no reason to think 
that his love was hopeless. But the rest 
of the clique cared not a straw about 
her. To them, the whole thing was a 
master move in politics. With Marie 
in control of the king, and themselves 
in control of Marie, they foresaw an 
era of unlimited power. 

The Duc de Choiseul, prime minister 
of France, was the sworn énemy of this 
clique, which formed the “opposition.” 
And Choiseul swore to move heaven 
and earth to prevent Marie’s presenta- 
tion, for he knew it would lead to his 
own political ruin; as it did. 

Jean du Barry hunted around until 
he discovered somewhere in Navarre a 
crochety and impoverished old widow, 
the dowager Comtesse de Béarn. She 
was a scion of the ancient nobility, the 
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decayed and dying branch of a once 
mighty tree. She was not only poor 
to the verge of starvation, but she had 
a passion for lawsuits. She had just 
lost a suit, and was on the verge of 
bankruptcy. 

The good-hearted Jean, through the 
clique’s help, arranged to have the case 
reopened and the decision reversed. 
This was before our own day of an 
incorruptible judiciary. He also prom- 
ised her a gift of twenty thousand dol- 
lars in gold. All this in return for the 
trifling service of journeying up to 
Paris and thence to Versailles, to act as 
sponsor for the lovely Madame du 
Barry, who had willfully declared that 
she would be presented under no less 
auspices than those of the illustrious 
Comtesse de Béarn. 

The old comtesse accepted the offer 
with all the shrinking reluctance a hun- 
gry dog shows at the proffer of a bone. 
She came up to Paris, at the expense 
of the clique, and was immured in 
Jean’s house, with the gambler’s sister, 
Chon—Fanchon—du Barry as_ her 
jailer and entertainer. 

Choiseul, through his spies, learned 
of the plot, and he tried in every way 
to kidnap the old lady or to outbribe 
the Du Barrys. 

Meanwhile, coached by Jean, the fair 
Marie was making King Louis’ life 
miserable by throwing herself at his 
feet, in season and out of season, and 
beseeching him to silence her enemies 
forever by allowing her to be presented. 
When these tactics failed, she would 
let loose upon the poor king a flood of 
gutter language, roundly abusing him, 
turning the air blue with her profanity, 
and in other ways showing her inalien- 
able right to a place in court circles. 

Louis would promise nothing. The 
turmoil alternately bored and amused 
him. At last—April 21, 1769—on his 
return from the hunt, after an un- 
usually good day’s sport, the king 
casually remarked to all concerned: 


“The presentation of Madame la 
Comtesse du Barry will occur at 
to-morrow evening’s levee.” 

The traditional and_ well-thumbed 
bombshell exploding among them would 
have created no more stir in court cir- 
cles than did this yawned announce- 
ment. The Du Barry clique was in rap- 
tures. Choiseul and his followers were 
in despair. Jean ran around in circles, 
making preparations for the triumph, 
Marie rehearsed for the hundredth time 
the complicated forms of etiquette the 
occasion called for. 

The Choiseul faction tried one thing 
after another to block the ceremony. 
They kidnapped Marie’s hairdresser, 
stole the coach in which she was to 
make the trip from her Paris house to 
Versailles, arranged a holdup on the 
road, and so forth. Thanks to Jean’s 
wit and the clique’s power, a new hair- 
dresser and coach were provided in the 
nick of time. And the Versailles road 
was so heavily guarded that a regiment 
of cavalry could scarce have dared 
intercept the carriage. 

According to one story, Choiseul even 
got a message past all the carefully 
reared barriers to Madame de Béarn, 
prevailing on her to plead agonized 
illness and to keep to her bed on 
the evening set for the presentation. 
Whereupon, so runs the yarn, a char- 
acter actor from the Comédie Fran- 
caise was paid to “make up” as Ma- 
dame de Béarn and to perform her 
functions of sponsor. This may or may 
not be true. It forms the central theme 
of De Vere Stacpoole’s novel, “The 
Presentation.” 

On the great night, the court was as- 
sembled, tensely waiting for Marie to 
arrive. At the appointed time—no 
Madame du Barry appeared. The 
minutes grew into an hour; people 
began to whisper and fidget; the Choi- 
seul party looked blissful; the clique 
could not hide its worry. Louis stood, 
frowning, between the  suspense- 
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stricken D’Aiguillon and Richelieu. At 
last he turned from them and stared 
moodily out of a window. Then, mov- 
ing back into the room, he opened his 
lips to declare the levee at.an end. As 
he ‘started to speak, an usher an- 
nounced: 

“Madame la Comtesse de Béarn! 
Madame la Comtesse du Barry!” 

And Marie entered, with her sponsor 
—or with some one who looked suffi- 
ciently like Madame de Béarn to 
deceive every one. 

According to one version, Marie was 
late because at the last instant another 
Choiseul obstacle had to be cleared 
away. According to another, she was 
purposely late, to enhance the dramatic 
interest of her arrival. Here is an 
account of the presentation: 

Madame du Barry, with her chaperon, ad- 
vanced to where the king stood between their 
graces, the Ducs of Richelieu and Aiguillon. 
The formal words were spoken, and Madame 
du Barry sank to the ground before the king 
in a profound curtsy. He raised her right 
courteously, his lips twitching with laugh- 
She was decked in jewels, priced at nine- 
teen thousand dollars, the gift of the king. 
She was garbed in one of the triumphant 
gowns that the women of the hour termed a 
“fighting dress.” So radiant an apparition 
was she, so dazzling at the first minute of 
surprise, that even her enemies could not 
libel her beauty. After she was presented to 
the king, she was duly presented to mes- 
dames, to the dauphin, to the children of 
France. 

Marie had won. For the next five 
years she was the real Queen of France. 
And, during that time, she cost the 
French nation, in cold cash, something 
over seven million dollars. 

She was not at all on the style of the 
Pompadour, who had yearned to med- 
dle in politics. Marie cared nothing 
for politics, except to help out her army 
of friends and dependents. She had 
no ambitions. She had not even craved 
on her own account to be the king’s 
maitresse en titre. All she wanted was 
to have a good time. And she had it. 
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The pleasure was all hers. The French 
people did the paying; until, years later, 
they exacted bloody settlement of the 
score. 

Pompadour had worn out her life 
trying to “amuse the unamusable,” to 
find novelties that would entertain the 
king. Marie did nothing of the sort. 
Instead, she demanded that the king 
amuse her. Pompadour had sought to 
sway the destinies of nations. Marie 
was quite happy if she could spend the 
revenues of her own nation. 

She treated Louis in a way that 
caused the court to gasp with horror. 
She scolded him shrilly ; petted him, in 
public, as if he had been her peasant 
spouse; and always addressed him as 
“France.” He enjoyed it. It was a 
novelty. 

Once, when she was giving an in- 
formal breakfast with a dozen or more 
nobles as guests, she ordered the king 
to make the coffee. Amused, he obeyed. 
She took one sip of the royal-brewed 
beverage, then tossed the cup into the 
fireplace, exclaiming: 

“France, your coffee is as insipid as 
your talk1” 

All political matters she turned over 
to D’Aiguillon, who was the clique’s 
spokesman. To please him, and to “get 
even” for old scores, she caused the 
ruin of Choiseul. 

The mode of Choiseul’s downfall is 
interesting as a side light on court in- 
trigue. The clique taught Marie how 
to poison the king’s ever-suspicious 
mind against the prime minister, and 
she did so with great success. Thanks 
to her, Louis was led to believe that 
Choiseul, feeling his power over the 
monarch slipping, was planning a war 
scare with Spain, so that he could prove 
his seeming worth to the kingdom of 
France by dispelling the cloud. 

The clique—having access, through a 
spy, to all of Choiseul’s correspondence 
—resorted to a fairly ingenious trick. 
At Marie’s suggestion, Choiseul’s sec- 
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retary was summoned to the palace. 
He was in the clique’s pay. Before 
the king, he was questioned as to what 
he knew about Choiseul’s affairs. 

The man, with an air of mystery, an- 
swered that he knew nothing of them, 
but that he would give his majesty one 
hint—let the king request Choiseul to 
write a letter to Spain, assuring that 
nation of France’s peaceful intent. 
Should Choiseul do so without com- 
ment, it would show he was not plot- 
ting a war scare, as charged. But 
should he hesitate—well, what could 
that prove, instead? 

The plotters already knew that Choi- 
seul had that very day sent a letter 
to Spain, proposing the mutual signing 
of a declaration of peace between the 
nations. The king requested his min- 
ister to send a ietter that was almost 
identical with the one he had already 


written and dispatched. Naturally 
Choiseul hesitated. And the work was 
done. . 


Yet, out of careless good nature— 
she would not have bothered to harm 
anybody, politically or otherwise, if she 
had had her own way—Marie insisted 
that the king settle a liberal pension 
on the fallen minister; this despite the 
fact that Choiseul and his sister, Ma- 
dame de Grammont, had both worked 
with all their might and main to block 
her rise in the beginning. 

She was good, too—as they all were 
—to her mother. She presented the 
horrible old woman with two or three 
estates and a generous income. She 
did the same for her titular husband, 
Guillaume, Comte du Barry. Her 
lightest fancy was enough to make or 
wreck any Frenchman. Everybody, 
high or low, was at her mercy. People 
of the bluest blood vied for chances to 
win her favor. 

The Chevalier de la Morliére dedi- 
cated his book on fatalism to her. The 
Duc de Tresmes, calling on her, sent in 
a note: “The monkey of Madame 
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la Comtesse begs an audience.” The 
dauphin—afterward Louis XVI.—and 
Marie Antoinette, the dauphiness, were 
forced to abase themselves before this 
vulgarian woman whom they loathed. 
She reigned supreme. : 

Extravagant as Pompadour had been, 
Marie was tenfold more so. She not 
only made the king gratify her every 
crazy whim, but she spent much time 
inventing crazy whims for him to 
gratify. If anything on sale was costly 
enough, she wanted it, whether it was 
pretty or hideous. All Marie demanded 
was that the article should be beyond 
the reach of any one else. In conse- 
quence, people who wanted to please 
her used to shower her with gifts more 
noteworthy for cost and for unusual- 
ness than for beauty. And one of these 
gifts chanced to be a jet-black and 
quaintly deformed ten-year-old slave 
boy, from Bengal. The slave’s native 
name was unpronounceable, and the 
Prince of Conti—who had bought him 
from a sea captain and presented him 
to Marie—renamed him Louis Zamore. 

Marie was delighted with the boy— 
as soon as she heard the price paid 
for him, and that he was the only one 
of his species in France. She dressed 
him in outlandish Eastern garb, and she 
used to tease him into screeching rages, 
as a mischievous child might tease a 
monkey. The slave child grew to de- 
test his lovely owner. “Remember Louis 
Zamore, please. He will come back 
into the story. 

Here is a correct, but very incom- 
plete, list of Marie’s personal expendi- 
tures during the five years of her reign 
as brevet queen of France: 


To goldsmiths and jewelers, four hundred 
and twenty-four thousand dollars; to mer- 
chants of silks, laces, linens, millinery, one 
hundred and forty-seven thousand five hun- 
dred dollars; for furniture, pictures, vases, 
et cetera, twenty-three thousand five hun- 
dred dollars; to gilders, sculptors, workers 
in marble, seventy-five thousand dollars. On 
her estate at Luciennes—whose chateau was 
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built in three months by the architect Le- 
doux, whom she thrust into the Academy for 
doing it—she spent sixty-five thousand dol- 
lars. 


The heirs of one firm of creditors 
were, as late as 1836, still claiming the 
sum of one hundred and thirty thou- 
sand dollars from her estate. She had 
“state dresses, hooped dresses, dresses 
sur la consideration, robes de toilette” ; 
dresses costing two hundred dollars, 
four hundred dollars, six hundred dol- 
lars, and one thousand dollars; dresses 
with a base of silver strewn with clus- 
ters of feathers; dresses striped with 
big bars of gold; mosaic dresses shot 
with gold and adorned with myrtle; 
and riding habits of white Indian silk 
that cost twelve hundred dollars. 

She had dresses whose elaborate em- 
broidery alone cost twenty-one hundred 
dollars. Her dressing gowns had lace 
on them worth five hundred dollars and 
eight hundred dollars. She had cuffs 
of lace costing one hundred and twenty- 
five dollars, point-lace caps valued at 
three hundred dollars, and point Ar- 
gentan costumes at eighteen hundred 
dollars. She ordered gold ornaments 
and trinkets of all sorts galore. Roet- 
tiers, the goldsmiths, received an order 
from her for a toilet set of solid gold 
—for which she had a sudden whim. 
The government advanced twelve thou- 
sand ounces of gold for it. 

Boehmer, the Paris jeweler, knowing 
of her love for ultra-costly things, 
made up for her a huge diamond neck- 
lace, of surpassing hideousness. It con- 
sisted of a heterogeneous mass of many- 
carat diamonds, arranged with regard 
to show and wholly without a thought 
of good taste. The necklace was so big 
and so expensive that Marie declared 
at once she must have it. Louis will- 
ingly consented to buy it for her; but 
he died before the purchase was made, 
and Boehmer was left with the ugly 
treasure loop on his hands. Long after- 
ward he tried to sell it to Marie An- 
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toinette. And from that transaction 
rose the mystery of “The Queen’s 
Necklace,” which did much to hasten 
the French Revolution. 

In the spring of 1774, as King Louis 
and Marie were driving toward Ver- 
sailles, they saw a pretty girl in a way- 
side field, gathering grass for her cow. 
Louis greeted the girl with a fatherly 
smile. The girl looked back at him with 
perfect indifference. 

Piqued at such unwonted contempt 
for his royal self, the king got out of 
his carriage, waddled across to where 
the girl stood, and kissed her. The 
reason she had seemed indifferent was 
because she was dazed. The reason 
she was dazed was that she was in the 
early stages of smallpox. 

Louis caught the infection and died 
a few days later. 

The first act of Louis XVI.—the old 
king’s grandson and successor—was to 
order Marie to a convent. Later he 
softened the decree by allowing her to 
live at Luciennes, or anywhere else out- 
side a ten-mile radius from Paris. 

Then it was that the fallen favorite 
met Cossé once more, and their old- 
time love story recommenced, this time 
on a less platonic footing. She kept 
her title of “comtesse,” and had enough 
money—as she paid few of her debts— 
to live in luxury, still beautiful, still 
loved, still moderately young. 

The Revolution burst forth. Marie 
enrolled herself as a stanch loyalist. 
Hearing that the king and queen were 
pressed for funds, she wrote to Marie 
Antoinette : 


Luciennes is yours, madame. All that I 
possess comes to me from the royal family; 
I am too grateful ever to forget it. The late 
king, with a sort of presentiment, forced 
me to accept a thousand precious objects. 
I have had the honor of making you an in- 
ventory of these treasures—I offer them to 
you with eagerness. You have so many ex- 
penses to meet, and benefits without num- 
ber to bestow. Permit me, I entreat you, 
to render unto Cesar that which is Czsar’s. 
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When the king and queen were be- 
headed, she secretly wore blatk for 
them. Also, she made a trip to Eng- 
land, where she tried to sell some of 
her jewels to help the royalist cause. 
All these things were duly repeated to 
the revolutionary government by Louis 
Zamore, her Bengalese servant. 

One evening she was expecting a 
visit from Cossé. But midnight came, 
and he had not appeared. 

“Go down the road,” she ordered 
Zamore, who had just returned from 
an errand to Paris, “and see if you can 
catch sight of him.” 

“IT can show him to you—or part of 
him—without troubling to do that,” re- 
torted Zamore, with sudden insolence. 

Whipping one hand from behind his 
back, he=tossed on the floor at Marie’s 
feet the head of her lover. Cossé had 
been guillotined that day. Zamore, in 
return for certain information to the 
government, had received the head as 
a gift. 

The information he had given led to 
Marie’s arrest on the following charges: 

“Having wasted the treasures of the 
state, conspiring with the enemies of 
the republic, and having, in London, 
worn mourning for the late king.” 

Marie was sentenced to death, on 
December 7, 1793, and was beheaded 
the same day. Almost alone of all the 
Frenchwomen thus put to death, she 
turned c6ward at the last. The strain 
of peasant blood came to the fore. And 
where aristocrats rode smiling to the 


scaffold, Marie du Barry behaved like a 
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panic-stricken child. She fell on her 
knees and begged for her life. She told 
where every article of value she pos- 
sessed was buried in the garden. If 
shethought thus to buy back her life, 
she did not understand the souls of 
such men as her captors. 

They heard her to the end, jotting 
down the directions for finding her 
treasure. Then she was put into the 
tumbrel, and was started on her way 
to the scaffold. The journey led past 
the old millinery shop where she had 
once worked. As she caught sight of 
its sign, she screamed out, twice. 

The crowd had long ago grown ac- 
customed to the sight of death. Now 
they seemed to awaken to the fact that 
they were about to kill a woman, a 
wondrous beautiful woman, at that. A 
sigh of pity ran through the throng. 
The driver in charge of the tumbrel, 
fearing a riot and a rescue, whipped 
up the horses and drove on with his 
load. There were others besides Ma- 
dame du Barry in the death wagon. 

The cart reached the scaffold at four- 
thirty in the afternoon. Marie was the 
first to mount the steps to the guillotine. 

Says De Goncourt, her biographer: 

“They heard her on the steps of the 
scaffold, lost and desperate, mad with 
anguish and terror, struggling, implor- 
ing, begging for mercy, crying, ‘Help! 
Help!’ like a woman being assassinated 
by robbers.” 

Then fell the ax edge. And Marie’s 
seven-million-dollar debt to the people 
of France was paid. 
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CHARLES D. ORTH ,JR. 


\’M going to waste a lot of time 
) first by telling you about the 
sign. 4It won’t be a bit inter- 
esting, but that sign played 
such an important part in my 
life, and this particular narrative is so 
vitally concerned with it, that it is only 
reasonable to begin by telling you just 
how it came there—dear old sign! 

Buster gave a gentle tug at my 
trouser leg, and I kicked him away. I 
don’t often kick Buster, for he is by 
all odds the best dog in the world, 
but I was in the mood that day to have 
kicked the President of the United 
States if he had so much as ventured 
to say, “Good morning.” I was sitting 
on the sand at Pine Cove, and I had 
spent the greater part of the afternoon 
working myself into a fearful rage at 
the useless life at beaches in general, 
and the utter vacuity of the entire sum- 
mer population—most particularly the 
female population. Polly, of course, 
was an exception—but I was in love 
with Polly. 

I had a spasm of remorse, and, call- 
ing Buster over to me, I scratched the 
white spot on his head. Heavens, what 
a blessing—to find the be-all and end-all 
of bliss in having the white spot on 
one’s head scratched! Buster licked my 
hand and grunted satisfaction, and I 
was almost restored to a decent frame 
of mind when some one said, “Hello!” 








I glanced up, and immediately Sir 
Grouch again took possession of my 
spirit. I could bear with the red facé 
and the thick neck—which their owner 
no doubt would have changed if he 
could; I might even have condoned the 
diamond scarfpin; but for the black- 
and-tan shoes and the plaid cravat there 
was no possible excuse, and my esthetic 
sensibilities were so outraged that a 
violent grunt was the only reply I of- 
fered his friendly greeting. 

He was not in the least cast down, 
however, for he dropped down beside 
me in the sand with an assumption of 
easy grace, and a wave of his fat hand 
in the general direction of the hotel. 

“Nice town you've got,” he remarked. — 

“Tt’s not,” I replied belligerently. 

He looked at me curiously, and I was 
vaguely conscious that behind those lit- 
tle eyes I was being judged and dock- 
eted in a manner common enough in 
the world of business, whence he came, 
but quite unknown in that of the idle 
rich—where I suppose I belong. 

“No,” he admitted; “it’s not as nice 
as it might be. But it has possibilities.” 
He pulled out a fat cigar, which I was 
sure was going to smell disgustingly. 
“That’s what I’m here for,” he con- 
cluded, decapitating the cigar with a 
violent snap of his jaws and loudly de- 
positing the remnant at an incredibly 
distant point. 
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I yawned, and lazily cast a stick into 
the water, to the tremendous delight of 
Buster, who dashed gleefully into the 
surf after it. 

Once again the eyes came into play, 
and he blew a large whiff of blue smoke 
before speaking. I had been right about 
the cigar. 

“See here, young chap,” he said, “I’m 
not a boob. It wouldn’t take much rea- 
sonin’ power to see that I’m not makin’ 
any sure-fire hit with you, but I want 
somethin’, and, followin’ my _ usual 
method, I’m goin’ to ask for it. If you 
don’t want to give me the time, say so, 
but seein’ as you don’t seem to be la- 
borin’ under any tremendous pressure 
of affairs at the moment—well, I'd just 
be obliged, that’s all.” 

I began to feel a little more kindly 
toward him. He was amiable, anyway, 
which quality I admired all the more 
in others because it was, at that par- 

‘ticular moment, so conspicuously absent 
in myself. I pulled out my pipe and 
told him to go ahead. 

“Briefly, it’s this,” he began. “Re- 
gan’s my name—maybe you've heard 
of the Regan Realty Corporation. I’ve 
got an idea that there’s big things in 
this town, and it’s my plan to start an 
exclusive cottage colony. here which is 
goin’ to be the last word in summer 
stuff for the upper Fifth Avenue gang. 
Feller over there”’—he darted a pudgy 
thumb toward the pavilion—‘told me 
you own the property I want. Will this 
buy it?” 

He handed me a check, made to my 
order for a hundred thousand dollars. 
The beastly property had been costing 
me taxes ever since my uncle’s death, 
and he might have had it for three- 
fourths the price, had he known it. I 
pocketed the check and indicated by a 
spreading of the hands that the matter 
was settled so far as I was concerned. 

“Fine!” commented my new ac- 
quaintance enthusiastically. “You won’t 
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know the place next year. See”—he 
reached into his pocket—“here’s the 
first step. It’s going up on top of the 
bathing pavilion over there, and you'll 
see it two miles away ongthe railroad.” 

He handed me an imposing sheet 
with the card of a large advertising 
company in the corner. It was a scale 
drawing of an immense and gaudy sign, 


‘ on this order: 





May 2ist, 11:45 A. M. 


TIME TO BUY PROPERTY 
IN PINE COVE! 











“The date changes every day and the 
time every minute,” he explained. “It’s 
goin’ to cost me five thousand dollars, 
but it’ll be a hummer.” 

I had a vague idea that it would 
ruin the beach, and probably bring 
down the anathemas of all the cot- 
tagers upon my head for being an ac- 
cessory after the fact to its construc- 
tion; but a check for one hundred thou- 
sand dollars is an excellent consolation 
for almost any old thing. I handed it 
back to him with a sage nod of ap- 
proval. 

“Well, got to be gettin’ on,” he an- 
nounced, arising with considerable dif- 
ficulty and several peculiar noises, and 
casting the burning stump of the cigar 
into the sand, where Buster, who has 
an iron constitution, joyfully appropri- 
ated it asa plaything. “Goo’-by. Hope 
to meet you again.” 

With which conventional remark, the 
large form of Regan waddled up the 
beach and out of my sight. I nevér 
saw him again, and, except for the 
necessity of a hot trip to town, to exe- 
cute the inevitable papers, and the 
providential influence of that Heaven- 
sent sign, I probably never should have 
thought of him again. 

And now you know how the sign 
came to be built—and, without it, there 
would be no story. 











The temporary balm that the check 
had brought with it had quite evap- 
orated by the next week. They were 
dancing at the casino, and it was hot 
and clammy. I had wilted two collars 
already trying to teach a buxom beauty 
from Denver how to keep off my feet 
in the maxixe; the music was vile, the 
lights were glaring, and Polly was pay- 
ing altogether too much attention to 
that young idiot, Van Arsdale. There 
she was now, over in a corner, tying a 
foolish pink ribbon around his black- 
clad arm and making him promise, as 
only Polly could, to keep it there all 
evening. He was wearing an asinine 
grin, and enjoying it all hugely. 

I strode over to their corner, the light 
of battle in my eye. 

“You have the next dance with me, 
Polly,” I said. 

“But ” began Polly 

“You have the next dance with me,’ 
I repeated ominously. 

Young Van Arsdale glanced at me 
superciliously, but made his apologies 
and withdrew. I sat down. 

“IT hope he loses the pink ribbon,” I 
said spitefully. “And when he’s lost 
it, I hope somebody steps on it.” 

Polly heaved an exasperated sigh. 

“You’re in a perfectly vile mood,” 
she remarked. 

I was, and I knew it. 

“You flirting disgusts me, 
Polly,” I protested “Aren't there 
enough silly girls around, without you, 
who know better, swelling the ranks?” 

“No, if the men are silly enough to 
like it,” she retorted. “Why should I 
use mental effort carrying on an in- 
telligent conversation with a person 
who wouldn’t know how to use his 
brains even if he had any?” 

I chuckled, recognizing Van Arsdale 
in the description. 

“Don’t talk at 
“Heaven knows 
much, anyway.” 
“That’s a brilliant and original ob- 





’ 


know 


then,” I said. 
women talk too 


all, 
you 
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servation,” mocked Polly, “but it has 
the saving grace of humor, at least— 
coming from you. You know perfectly 
well, Garry, that you can talk more and 
say less than any human being up here. 
That’s why you’re so hopelessly pop- 
ular.” 

Clever Polly—anticipating my retort 
by a pretty speech at the end. 

“T don’t talk any more than most 
men,” I maintained weakly. 

“You .certainly do,” she insisted. 
“You, as a wealthy young man with 
nothing particular to do but be nice to 
people’s mothers, make small talk your 
stock in trade, and you know it. You 
could no more get along without it than 
you could without your pipe. You" 
enjoy talking and being talked to, and 
you’d be miserable if you lacked it. 
Why’’—she turned to me with a chal- 
lenge in her eye—“I’ll bet you couldn’t 
go twenty-four hours without saying a 
word, to save whatever is left of your 
immortal soul.” 

Polly knew I was just idiot enough 
to take her up—and I did! 

“Polly Davis, I'll bet you a box of 
cigarettes against a pair of silk stock- 
ings that I can.” I pulled out my 
watch. “It’s now eleven-thirty. From 
this minute until eleven-thirty to-mor- 
row evening, my lips are sealed. Is 
it a bet?” 

I held out my hand, and Polly smiled 
as she took it. She thought she was 
going to win. [I lit 





a cigarette, and 


puffed at it for a few minutes. Polly 
watched me, still smiling. Finally the 
silence grew oppressive, and Polly 
giggled. 


“T have the next dance with Mr. van 
Arsdale,” she announced. 

I turned up my nose and looked the 
other way. ; 

“Good-by,” she said, as the pink-rib- 
boned young ass came up. 

I saluted her gravely, watched her 
dancing a few moments, and went to 
bed. 
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Needless to say, I had a perfectly 
rotten time all next morning. I ordered 
breakfast by pointing to the various 
items on the menu; a proceeding that 
not only surprised the waiter, but so 
confused him that he brought me finnan 
haddie—which I loathe—instead of 
poached eggs. I saw Polly, in her cor- 
ner, smile provokingly and poke her 
mother in the ribs—much to that lady’s 
indignation—at each new and outré 
gesture I made at the outraged menial. 

After breakfast, I wandered dole- 
fully out upon the piazza Jerry Davis 
was there, surrounded by several of 
the hotel’s quota of dear old ladies; he 
was in the habit of talking to them as 
Af they were nearer sixteen than sixty, 
and was therefore easily “the nicest 
boy” in the place. I squared my shoul- 
ders and strode up to the group; then 
I proceeded to cause a mild panic 
among the old ladies by going through 
a vigorous game of tennis in pantomime 
—which was my only way of convey- 
ing to Jerry the fact that I desired him 
to play a set with me. I thanked a 
kind Providence that Polly had appar- 
ently told him of the bet. To be sure, 
he laughed uproariously, and made 
nasty remarks to his aged friends anent 
my eccentric disposition—knowing that 
I was powerless to deny them—but he 
accepted my challenge; so I was safe 
for the rest of the morning. 

I played three hard sets, took a sand- 
wich and a rickey for lunch—I had to 
go through the motions of squeezing a 
lime four times before I could get it— 
and met Polly on the beach at two- 
thirty. 

“Hello, Garry,” she said merrily. 
“You were positively delightful when 
Mrs. Harrison introduced you to that 
nice girl from Pittsburgh. They both 
think you’re crazy,” she added unfeel- 
ingly. 

I raised my eyes to heaven in a ges- 
ture of hopeless resignation, and led 
her toward the pavilion. We settled 
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ourselves in the sand, and Polly began 
to work painstakingly on a mysterious 
bit of linen. I contented myself with 
looking at her—it was the first time I 
had tasted real content that day. I 
looked at her a long time, and, as I 
looked, I realized with more convic- 
tion than ever before that I was going 
to ask Polly to marry me some day— 
some day very soon, I thought. Once 
she looked up at me, and my eyes must 
have told more than I thought they 
were telling, for Polly blushed and 
looked down again very quickly at her 
work. I mentally noted that there are 
times when silence is golden in very 
truth. 

Polly glanced down the beach at an 
approaching couple. 

“It’s the Benson girl and that Phillips 
creature,” she announced. 

I raised my eyes at her rather un- 
flattering description of young Phillips, 
whom I hardly knew, but had nothing 
against. 

“T hate him!” 

I was surprised at the vehemence of 
her exclamation; it was unlike Polly. 
She went on more calmly. 

“He was—impertinent to me once,” 
she explained. ‘He brought me over 
from the island in a canoe, and—well, 
he failed to use tact.” 

I looked at the approaching Phillips 
with my jaw set and my fists clenched. 

“Please don’t be “excited,” she 
begged; then, very gently, “But thank 
you just the same.” 

She looked at me with very blue and 
very happy eyes, and I almost lost the - 
bet right there, for never had I wanted 
so badly to say so much. But I snapped 
my teeth and looked the other way. I 
think Polly sighed—bless her heart! 

I watched the two as they passed us, 
and remarked again the singular re- 
semblance between the Benson girl and 
Polly—a frequent subject of comment 
around Pine Cove. I noted it by jerk- 
ing my thumb toward the passing dam- 

















sel and gingerly touching the end of 
Polly’s nose. She looked unhappy. 

“Please don’t be uncomplimentary,” 
she begged. 

The Benson girl was one of those 
who flock in hordes to summer places— 
the kind who make the summer less 
deadly for callow collegians and con- 
firmed rounders, but who do not add 
much to one’s respect for womankind. 
I didn’t blame Polly for feeling cha- 
grined at the comparison. 

The objects of our comment vanished 
into the pavilion, and I rose and 
stretched. Then, for amusement, I re- 
moved one of Polly’s shoes and filled 
it with sand. She retaliated by throw- 
ing my handkerchief to Buster, who 
demonstrated the canine idea of sport 
by tearing it to pieces. My revenge 
was informing her—as best I might by 
waving my pocket kodak at her—that 
she had to have her picture taken— 
which she hates. Forthwith I pulled 
her up and snapped her in every con- 
ceivable pose, finally arranging her 
carefully on the edge of one of the life- 
boats, with Mr. Regan’s sign—dear old 
sign, as I remarked once before; you'll 
know why soon—as a background. I 
laughed maliciously when I caught her 
as she rose from her position, with an 
accompaniment of much more silken 
hosiery than is considered au fait by the 
ultra-fastidious, and Polly made a face 
at me and pretended to be indignant. 

And so we spent our silent afternoon, 
and by the time we returned to dress, 
I had become quite accustomed to ob- 
taining what I wanted and saying what 
I willed by waving my arms or wagging 
my head. 

I had dinner at Polly’s table that 
evening. Her mother was away for the 
week-end, and she and Jerry raised 
themselves to the seventh heaven of 
mischievous rapture, and me to the most 
exquisite agonies of impotent rage, by 
calling into being every heathenish de- 
vice they could conjure up to provoke 
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my conversational powers. They made 
unpleasant remarks about the fit of my 
tuxedo—into which ‘they knew had en- 
tered ninety dollars’ worth of the skill 
of one of the best tailors on the avenue. 
They maligned my tennis, and stated 
baldly that I was the veriest dub at that 
time-honored sport—which enraged me 
all the more because it happened to be 
true. 

I offered to buy some wine, which 
they accepted with alacrity. Then they 
showed their gratitude by telling the 
waiter that I was not drinking wine 
that evening; and to secure my portion 
of the beverage I was paying for, I 
was obliged to hold on to my glass like 
an infant to his bottle, and to make wild 
and fierce gestures at the waiter. That 
dignified person thereupon swelled my 
humiliation to the bursting point by re- 
tiring to a corner and discussing my 
case with one of his comrades in crime, 
with the accompaniment of sundry sol- 
emn shakings of the head and signifi- 
cant glances in my direction. 

In the face of all these grilling tests, 
however, we landed at the casino— 
where the usual dance was in progress 
—with my prospective box of cigarettes 
still intact. I danced the first with 
Polly, as usual, and she played her 
trump card while we were careering 
around to the strains of Pine Cove’s ex- 
ecrable orchestra. She began a tirade 
upon buster. 

Buster, you must know, occupied the 
only soft spot. in my heart—except that 
very large portion in which Polly her- 
self was enthroned. She might criti- 
cize my clothes and my tennis, and elicit 
naught but a contemptuous snort; she 
might deprive me of my wine, and have 
nothing but an impatient snap of my 
eyes for her pains. But when she called 
Buster an “unintelligent puppy,” and 
followed it up by laying upon him 
every epithet that a lady may with pro- 
priety apply to a dog, she awoke in me 
those primeval instincts which, we are 
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told, used to impel the cave man to 
heights of glee at the pushing of a 
fellow man off the edge of a precipice. 

All this Polly knew—the rascal !—and 
during that dance she came nearer to 
laying her hands on those silk stockings 
than at any other time during the day. 
I revenged myself by squeezing her 
hand so tightly that the tears started 
in her eyes, at which I felt myself a 
great brute; but she gave me, much to 
my surprise, rather an admiring glance. 
This I interpreted as indicating that 
she believed the act merely an outward 
manifestation of the tremendous will 
power that had prevented my breaking 
into torrents of verbal wrath—which, 
indeed, it was. So I left her quite 
pleased with myself at having displayed 
to her that there was something of the 
elemental in me, after all—a quality 
that, as I sagely observed to myself, all 
women admire in men. 

I condescended to favor one or two 
other damsels with a dance, but it was 


not long before I wearied of pan- 
tomiming my desire to trip the light 
fantastic, especially as my partners all 
showed, with unmistakable plainness, 
that they considered me rather ill bred 
in my refusal to vouchsafe even a 
monosyllabic reply to their well-meant 


platitudes. So, at odds with the world, 
and wishing for eleven-thirty with an 
unreasoning longing, I made my way 
across the street to the hotel, resolved 
to stay there until my sentence should 
expire, and then return to.the dance and 
make Polly sit perfectly still for a half 
hour while I called her names. 

I sat on the porch for a few minutes, 
smoking a reflective pipe, and then de- 
cided to put in the remainder of the 
silent hours developing the pictures I 
had taken that afternoon. So I plodded 
up to my quarters and donned a duster 
over my dinner coat. 

The little dark-room lantern smelled 
horribly and made the room insuffer- 
ably hot; the chemicals reeked ; and the 
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film was slimy and unpleasant in my 
hands as I ever and anon raised and 
lowered it in the solution. But I was 
following the hands of my watch hap- 
pily around toward the hour when the 
constitutional right of free speech 
should again be mine, and I utterly re- 
fused to let anything worry me in the 
meantime. Beside, the whole twelve 
pictures came out beautifully, and since 
they were all of Polly, why should I 
not be happy? I decided that I would 
show them to her that evening, so I 
dried the negatives in alcohol and took 
gaslight prints of each of them. 

Here was one in which she was sit- 
ting in the sand, with Buster—poor, 
maligned Buster—in her arms. I liked 
that one, because it looked rather— 
well, domestic, to see her hugging my 
dog. Here was another, in which she 
was standing under her parasol, laugh- 
ing, with an alluring flash of the whitest 
teeth in the world, at some absurd ges- 
ture I remembered having made as I 
took the picture. Here she was arising 
from her seat on the lifeboat, and I 
confess I blushed at the faithfulness 
of my kodak—Polly looked as if she 
were going in swimming. I put it aside 
with the intent of sparing her feelings, 
but then I thought of the revenge that 
was due Buster, and grimly returned it 
to the pile. 

And here, last of all, was Polly sit- 
ting on the old boat, and looking her 
best. I could easily have fallen in love 
with her by merely looking at that 
picture, had I not been there already. 
The pert pose of the pretty head, the 
graceful posture of the white hands on 
the parasol handle, the happy smile on 
the dear lips, all made a picture that, 
as you shall soon see, I had every rea- 
son to remember for a long time— 
particularly because the pavilion, with 
good old Regan’s sign atop, stood out 
clearly in the background. 

I looked at my watch as I ruined 
the hotel’s only two blotters drying the 
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last print. It was a quarter to eleven— 


only forty-five minutes more, and I 
could safely enough endure for that 
time the silent tortures I had managed 
to brave all day. So I slipped the prints 
into my pocket, washed the chemicals 
off my hands, and stepped blithely 
across to the casino, where I promptly 
corralled Polly for a one-step. 

“I’m afraid you’re going to win, 
Garry Underwood,” she pouted. 

I smiled viciously, indicating that I, 
too, was afraid I was going to win. 

“IT truly didn’t think you could do it,” 
she admitted frankly; then, after a si- 
lence, “But a lot can happen in thirty 
minutes.” 

I refused to deny, even by shaking 
my head, the possibility of her sugges- 
tion, but my smile, as we walked out 
onto the piazza, showed plainly how 
very much I doubted it as a probability. 
I led her around to a secluded corner, 


screened off by a tremendous collection , 


of tropical plants, and dropped down by 
her side in a swing with a sigh of an- 
ticipation. I had her all alone, with 
only thirty minutes to wait; then how 
she should suffer for the indignities 
of the past twenty-four hours! But my 
dream was not to be realized—at least, 
not as I had dreamed it; indeed, I never 
could have dreamed all that took place 
in that short half hour. A lot can hap- 
pen in thirty minutes, Polly had said, 
and we had hardly settled ourselves in 
that swing before it began to happen. 

There were two people on the other 
side of the palms, and I immediately 
recognized them from their voices as 
Van Arsdale and the*Smithers girl. 

“Have you heard about Polly Davis?” 
asked the masculine voice. 

Polly sat up, and so did I. 

“No, what about her?” 

“She’s engaged—to Harold Phillips.” 

I never knew just what happened in 
the next moment or two. Polly, I know, 
stiffened as if she had been shot, and 
grasped my arm with more strength 


than I had thought she possessed. Then 
she stood up slowly, and her lips trem- 
bled; and I, dazed and hurt though I 
was, had enough presence of mind to 
put a hand gently over her mouth and 
touch a warning finger to my lips with 
the other. 

Phillips, of all men, I thought. The 
same man for whom Polly herself had 
that afternoon expressed the greatest 
repugnance! Then, the first sudden 
hurt succeeded by a more reasonable 
train of thought, I realized that it could 
not be true—that Van Arsdale, irre- 
sponsible young cur, was merely voicing 
the inevitable chatter of a summer 
place. But his next words told me that 
we had run upon the stagnant stream 
of gossip at its very source, and could, 
thank Heaven, stem the tide for all 
time. 

“IT saw them this afternoon in the 
pavilion,” he went on. “I was at one 
end, and they were at the other, and 
they didn’t know I was there. They’re 
engaged all right!” He laughed. “It 
was funny,” he continued. “They were 
—well, pretty busy, and you should 
have seen them jump when the big clock 
in the tower struck four—right over 
their heads, you know.” 

I saw it all in a flash, and cursed at 
the detestable Benson girl, who had the 
temerity to look like Polly. 

Miss Smithers giggled. 

“Well, it’s summer, you know,” she 
simpered, “and just because—because 

Well, they don’t have to be 
engaged, you know.” 

Little beast! But I give Van Arsdale 
credit for what little decency he had. 

“No, Polly Davis isn’t that kind of a 
girl,” he answered; then, with an air 
of finality, “they’re engaged, I tell 
you.” 

I glanced at Polly, and never before 
or since have I seen her with such un- 
reasoning and bitter anger in her eyes. 

“Garry!” she exclaimed, and her 
breath was hot on my cheek. “Garry!” 
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There was a command in her voice, 
and even in that moment I found time 
to notice and love the womanly dignity 
of her. I took a step toward the couple 
on the other side of the palms, vaguely 
reflecting that I must vindicate Polly, 
and yet not make a scene. 
stopped short and pulled out my watch; 
it was only ten minutes after eleven. 

I loved Polly better than anything 
else in the world, and perhaps it was 
that very love which made me wary of 
humbling my pride before her. At any 
rate, I decided that I couldn’t, I 
wouldn’t, lose that bet. “I didn’t think 
you could do it!”’—the phrase rankled. 
I would do it, I thought, at any cost. 
Besides, in only twenty minutes I could 
take a full measure of satisfaction out 
of Van Arsdale, either verbally or out 
of his hide. So I glanced at my watch, 
folded my arms, and assumed an atti- 
tude in which I endeavored to express 
the combination of sympathetic resig- 
nation and Gibraltarlike immobility I 
wished Polly to recognize as my senti- 
ments in the matter. But I came to 
myself with a start. Polly was crying. 
I bit my lip. I confess that I didn’t 
know what to do. 

The voices on the other side of the 
palms again recalled me to the exigen- 
cies of the situation. They were prat- 
tling of lemonade, and the couple were 
quite evidently preparing to leave. 
Polly heard them, too, and laid a hand 
on my arm, looking into my eyes with 
an imploring glance that would have 
melted the heart of a Spartan general. 
The Smithers girl would dance with 
some one else after the lemonade, and 
soon the whole hotel would be babbling 
of Polly’s engagement to the unspeak- 
able Phillips. I must act immediately, 
or be too late—and the inexorable 
watch pointed to a quarter after eleven. 

Then, without the least warning, 


came the greatest moment of my life. 
It was one of those flashing inspirations 
which are man’s surest foundation for a 
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belief in the divinity of Providence. I 
could quash the gossip beyond all ques- 
tions, and yet not lose my bet! With 
joy in my heart, I took Polly by the 
hand and led her around the corner, 
with a stride that fairly radiated con- 
fidence. The two culprits were just 
arising from their chairs when I con- 
fronted them with the black look of an 
avenging fury, léaving no doubt in their 
minds that we had heard all they had 
said. Van Arsdale looked at me, then 
at Polly, and then back at me. He must 
have realized that in spite of what he 
believed he had seen, there was some- 
thing wrong in his calculations, for he 
stammered : 

“Wha—what’s the matter?” 

Miss Smithers began to whimper, and 
Polly shot a glance of scorn at her 
that summed up in a moment the dif- 
ference between them. 

But I applied myself to answering 
Arsdale’s question. First 1 
pointed at Polly; then I shook my fin- 
ger in the astonished young man’s face; 
then, by various warlike motions, I in- 
dicated that he was guilty of a beastly © 
slander, and that nothing would suit 
me better than to wipe up the dust of 
the piazza with his person. The whole 
thing was ludicrous enough. Van Ars- 
dale evidently believed himself to be 
dealing with a madman, whom it would 
be best to humor, for he made a series 
of conciliatory elaborate 
enough to have placated the Evil One 
himself. Polly, in spite of her per- 
turbation, smiled a wan little smile, and 
then looked at me pathetically. She 
seemed to be torn between admiration 
for my stubbornness and sorrow for my 
lack of chivalry. 

But I had the situation well in hand, 
and I knew it. At the proper dra- 
matic moment, I brought my scene to 
a climax. I pulled out my watch— 
parenthetically, I noted that it was 
twenty-five minutes after eleven—and 
hammered at it viciously with a finger 
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tip; then I pointed at the pavilion, and 
then at Polly; which proceeding I re- 
peated until, I thought, the veriest idiot 
might have gathered my meaning. But 
Van Arsdale was too terror-stricken to 
think consecutively, and Polly, who 
must have vaguely divined my purpose, 
came to the rescue. 

“Mr. Underwood wishes to know 
what time you claim to have seen me 
in the pavilion with Mr. Phillips,” she 
said, her face carefully averted. 

Van Arsdale spluttered a moment. 

“Why—er—it was—it was around 
four o’clock,” he stammered. “The 
clock struck while I was there.” 

I had him! I took him by the wrist 
and pulled him over to the lighted win- 
dow. Then, taking the bundle of snap- 
shots from my pocket, I flashed the top 
one before his staring eyes. There was 
Polly, seated on the edge of the life- 
boat, with the pavilion half a mile away, 
and atop it, looming black against the 
white sky, the towering legend of 
Regan’s sign, announcing: 









July 15th, 4:01 P. M. 


TIME TO BUY PROPERTY 
IN PINE COVE! 











Van Arsdale glared at it stupidly a 
moment. Then he showed himself more 
of a man than I had given him credit 
for being. 

“Miss Davis,” he said, turning to 
Polly, “there’s very little a man can 
say when he’s shown himself in the 
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light I have. There’s no apology for 
me; but for what I said, I ask your 
pardon.” 

He held out his hand, and Polly took 
it, and she watched him as he led the 
wide-eyed Miss Smithers around the 
corner. Then she turned to me. 

What happened then I cannot tell. It 
is too big for telling in words, on paper. 
I took both Polly’s hands in mine and 
looked very deeply into the bluest, 
truest eyes in the world. Then again, 
and for the last time, the watch came 
into action. It was twenty-nine minutes 
after eleven, and together, with fasci- 
nated eyes, we watched the second hand 
flutter around to the half hour. I drew 
a long breath and returned the watch to 
my pocket. Then, for the first time in 
twenty-four hours, I spoke. 

“Polly,” I said, “I love you.” 


We sat on the sand next day and 
watched the sign as it snapped out each 
passing minute. We watched it for a 
long time, and when it jumped to 
“4:01,” we looked at each other and 
smiled. 

“Polly,” I murmured happily, 
six months. you'll be my wife.” 

Polly pouted. 

“I don’t think it’s fair,” she said. 
“You get a box of cigarettes, and you 
get me, too.” 

“And you lose a pair of silk stock- 
ings,” I chuckled. 

“Oh, well,” said Polly, with a radiant 
blush, “I have enough silk stockings 
now—for six months.” 
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NE of the delightful things 
about William J. Locke is 
that he never disappoints his 
readers by leaving them with 
unsatisfied speculations about 

his characters. Every one of them is 

as vital and positive a portrait as every 
other. 

Mr. Locke obviously understands the 
eternal human craving for knowledge 
and experience of human nature, and 
so he appreciates his task, as a novelist, 
of bringing together a group of con- 
trasting and conflicting types, and al- 
lowing them to make their own story. 
Of course, this can’t be done if he 
slights any member of the group. 

His method has never appeared to 

better advantage than it does in “Jaf- 
fery,” published by the John Lane Com- 
pany. 
Jaffery Chayne, the Cambridge grad- 
uate and war correspondent, a great 
savage, but with the naiveté of an at- 
tractive boy; Liosha, the Albanian 
beauty, who was brought up in the 
Chicago stockyards; Doria, the egotist, 
incapable of a genuine affection, who 
could, however, entertain a passion for 
a reputation; Adrian Boldero, the 
charming dilettante, who yields to a 
disgraceful temptation, and pays a hide- 
ous penalty; and Barbara Freeth, the 
efficient, but alluring, woman, are all 
as vital as if they were actually before 
us in the flesh. 

With this wealth of character draw- 
ing, however, there are one or two inci- 
dents that disturb the otherwise free 





movement of the story. One is Jaf- 
fery’s infatuation for Doria, in itself 
easily comprehensible, but rather un- 
convincing, in the presence of Liosha, 
who is so obviously made to appear the 
only fitting mate for this elemental man. 
Another is her escapade with the music- 
hall juggler. Then Doria’s tragedy is 
not, after all, so very tragic, because the 
reader cannot feel much sympathy with 
her. But there is realism enough of 
this sort in Adrian Boldero’s penance. 
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“The Will to Live” is the latest of 
Henry Bordeaux’s novels to be offered 
to the American reading public in an 
English version. It is published by 
Duffield & Co. 

This story, like “The House,” deals 
with a side of French life of which 
Americans as a whole know so little 
that it may be said to be an undiscov- 
ered country, so far as they are con- 
cerned. 

That there should be, among the 
French people, anything corresponding 
to the homely domestic virtues that we 
are so fond of discussing as if they were 
peculiarly Anglo-Saxon seems never to 
occur to the mass of Americans. 

It is one of Monsieur Bordeaux’s 
claims to distinction that he is demon- 
strating, very convincingly, in his books 
that France has nothing to lose by com- 
parison, with respect to such standards 
and ideals. 
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Francis Roquevillard, an elderly law- 
yer of Chambery. The story is an ac- 
count of his family upheaval, caused by 
his son’s escapade with a married 
woman. An American father of a fam- 
ily would probably suffer no more, nor 
would he meet the emergency with 
greater firmness and wisdom than did 
Monsieur Roquevillard. And this not 
only shows the strength of the old man’s 
character, but brings into high relief 
the traditions and standards of the com- 
munity in which he lives. For he, in- 
deed, is a vital representative of the so- 
cial life of provincial France. 

It is this fact which gives the book 
its deepest significance; it is its theme. 

And Monsieur Bordeaux has made 
the most of it. He has not forgotten 
that he is writing a story, and, with the 
instinct of a story-teller, he has sub- 
ordinated his theme to the dramatic in- 
terest in a vivid picture of human 
nature. 
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“The Valley of Fear,” by Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle, published by the George 
H. Doran Company, is called by its pub- 
lishers “a Sherlock Holmes novel,” and 
we suppose it may pass for that. 

If the book as a whole is to be con- 
sidered as a single story, it is disap- 
pointing. If, however, we may regard 
it as two separate stories, as we are 
disposed to do, Part I. will be enjoyed 
as thoroughly as most of the other tales 
of Sherlock Holmes. Part II. is hardly 
worthy of consideration, from any point 
of view ; not because of any lack of good 
dramatic material, but because it is told 
in a manner that, to put it mildly, re- 
flects no credit upon the author. 

The theme of the first part is a mur- 
der mystery. It shows that Sir Arthur 
has lost none of his inventiveness. The 
discovery of the body of John Douglas 
in the library of his house at Birle- 
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stone, the condition of the body, the ap- 
parently inexplicable disappearance of 
a ring from his finger, the sawed-off 
shotgun, together with other incidents, 
all essential to the construction of a 
genuine mystery, and, when the solu- 
tion comes, all falling into a perfectly 
logical whole, makes an absorbing and 
plausible detective story. 

Part II. takes us back twenty years 
or more prior to these events, to a 
rough mining community in the United 
States, to a locality, with its peculiar 
atmosphere and characters, of which 
only too obviously the author knows 
nothing, and with which he has taken 
no pains to acquaint himself. He 
doubtless has read something of the 
reign of the Molly Maguires in the 
Pennsylvania coal fields, and the story 
of their downfall, but has not digested 
what he has read. All that can be said 
of it is that his results are pitifully 
trivial. 

It is vaguely hinted that Moriarty, 
“the famous scientific criminal,” has a 
hand in the Douglas murder, but 
Holmes himself seems unwilling to 
make any explanation. 
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“The Hand of Peril,” by Arthur 
Stringer, published by the Macmillan 
Company, appeared originally, we be- 
lieve, as a series of stories in a mag- 
azine. 

This volume, however, is entirely free 
from the objections that are made by 
book publishers, conventionally as it 
seems to us, to a collection of short 
stories. 

The pursuit of Lambert, the accom- 
plished head of a gang of forgers, by 
Kestner, the United States treasury 
agent, is the core of a plot, elaborate 
enough and exciting enough upon which 
to build an absorbing tale of the dimen- 
sions of a novel. And the introduction 
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into it of Maura Lambert, the woman 
whose extraordinary skill with the pen 
has been utilized by her supposed fa- 
ther to carry out his scheme, furnishes 
the color necessary to give the book the 
deeper human interest. 

The reader’s interest is directed to 
these two facts, and concentrated upon 
them very skillfully, at the opening of 
the story, and is never allowed to wan- 
der from them until it begins to ap- 
pear, toward the end, that Kestner has 
fallen in love with the girl. Then, of 
course, the suspense is over; one can 
continue to read, to be sure, but one 
feels that one will learn nothing that 
one does not already know. 
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A ‘story that embodies all the ma- 
terial for an excellent mystery tale is 
“The Thousand Secrets,” by John Sel- 
bourne, published by Mitchell Ken- 
nerley. 

A taxicab stops; from its window a 
young woman calls for help; the man 
who responds finds that the girl’s com- 
panion in the cab is a dead man, and a 
friend of his. 

The girl, Gerta Kramm, is the daugh- 
ter of a rich banker, and the dead man 
is Lord Lifford, to whom she was en- 
gaged to be married. Richard Daunt- 
sey, who makes this discovery, is at- 
tached to Scotland Yard. A little con- 
ventional, but still a good beginning 
for a mystery story. The really sensa- 
tional feature of it, however, lies in the 
fact that Dauntsey had received, barely 
an hour before, a cryptic note, urging 
him to be at the point where the taxi- 
cab drew up, at exactly the time when 
it actually appeared. 


Out of all this promising combina-, 


tion of circumstances, the reader is nat- 
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urally led to expect an absorbing de- 
tective story, but unfortunately the au- 
thor’s capacity for invention seems to 
have been exhausted at the start, for the 
story that follows is hardly more than 
a series of situations substantially iden- 
tical with the one that.we have out- 
lined. 

Every fresh development of the plot 
is preceded by a mysterious note of 
warning, and up to the final dénoue- 
ment nothing is discovered except that 
the author of the notes is a “lady in 
black.” The detective seems to suffer 
from the same lack of imagination as 
his creator. 
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Important New Books 


“Open Market,” Josephine Daskam Bacon; 
D. Appleton & Co. 

“The Miracle of Love,” Cosmo Hamilton; 
George H. Doran Co. 

“Sundown Slim,” 
Houghton, Mifflin Co. 

“Empty Pockets,’ Rupert Hughes; Harper 
& Bros. 

“In Hoc + Vince,” Florence L. Barclay; 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

“Mrs. Barnet Robes,” Mrs. C. S. Peel; 
John Lane Co. 

“The Brocklebank Riddle,” Hubert Wales; 
Century Co: 


Henry H. Knibbs; 


“Of Human 3ondage,” W. Somerset 
Maugham; George H. Doran Co. 
“The House of Merrilees,’’ Archibald 


Marshall; Dodd, Mead & Co. 

“Come Out to Play,” M. E. F. 
George H. Doran Co. 

“Thankful’s Inheritance,” Joseph C. Lin- 
coln; D. Appleton & Co. 

“The Splendid Chance,” 
Bradley; D. Appleton & Co. 

“A Green Englishman,” S. Macnaughton; 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 

“Spray on the Windows,” J. E. Buckrose; 
George H. Doran Co. 

“Hepsey Burke,” Frank N. Westcott; H. 
K. Fly Co. 


Irwin; 


Mary Hastings 



































N this number you have read three short 

novelettes, each remarkable of its kind. 
There is “Bill Heenan, Evangelist,” one of 
the best of McNutt’s strong, breezy tales of 
Alaska; “Gloves, Love, Monte Carlo, Etc.,” 
Elmer Brown Mason’s sparkling continental 
love story; and “A Prince of Marionettes,” a 
charming romance in which I. A. R. Wylie 
proves to our satisfaction that “Zenda” sto- 
ries still strongly appeal if only they are 
good “Zenda” stories. Everything @lse being 
equal, which would you rather have—three 
short novelettes, such as these, or one long, 
complete novel? In the October number we 
will give you a splendid example of the lat- 
ter: “The Azure Rose,” by Reginald Wright 
Kauffman, author of “The House of Bond- 
age.” 

Mr. Kauffman spends the summer months 
each year at a little place near Scarborough, 
England. Shortly before the outbreak of the 
present war, he had sent us “The Azure 
Rose,” expressing the hope that we would 
not suggest condensing it, as the story was 
one of his favorites. Before we had finished 
reading it, Great Britain declared war on 
Germany. Then we cabled Kauffman: “We 
want azure rose without cutting.” 

Can you imagine the effect of this mes- 
sage upon British censors in the first days 
of the German spy fever? An azure rose? 
There is no such thing. And even if there 
were, why should any one be so particular 


not to want a cutting from it? Clearly a 
cipher message. And then the name “Kauff- 
man”—that probably settled it. 

Despite the protests of his neighbors and 
the good word of the American ambassador, 
the militia placed him under surveillance as 
a German spy. He tried to enlist in the 
French Foreign Legion, but was declined 
with thanks. So he went to the front on his 
own hook, and saw some real fighting, an ex- 
perience that concluded with the bombard- 
ment of Antwerp. Cables to American pa- 
pers said he was the last foreigner to leave 
that. city before the Germans entered it. 


“The papers may have been right,” admits 











Mr. Kauffman, “but I-was almost willing to 
be the first.” 

He was back at his place in England in 
plenty of time to watch the shelling of Scar- 
borough from his workroom windows. 

So filled is Mr. Kauffman with his war ex- 
periences that it may be some time before 
he will go back to fiction. Until he does, he 
could find no safer novel to leave his repu- 
tation with than the charming romance of 
“The Azure Rose.” Even the British war 
censors, once they discover there really is 
such a thing, must acknowledge its beauty 
and fragrance. 


EVOTEES of highbrow literature— 
those precious folk whose greatest 
worry in life is whether the plural of “gera- 
nium” shouldn’t really be ‘“gerania”—will 
receive a rude jolt in William Almon Wolff, 
junior’s, delightful little yarn, “Dunsany Out 
—Hit by Batted Ball.” There isn’t much 
baseball in it, but what little there is accom- 
plishes wonders. 

Now that you’ve met Victor Rousseau’s 
irrepressible Frangois, you'll be eager for 
more of his hare-brained escapades. In the 
October number you'll have the adventure of 
“The General’s Knave Trap.” 

Katharine Baker contributes to the same 
charming Washington 
The 
the glass 


issue a romance of 
life, “Cinderella Crosses the Rubicon.” 
modern young Czsar who finds 
slipper is a refreshing relief from the broad- 
shouldered, college-bred type of hero whose 
intimate tastes in collars and underwear are 
so widely advertised in the street cars. 

It takes Robert Emmet MacAlarney to 
distill fresh, sprightly romance from the 
fetid atmosphere of New York’s subway, 
and to discover that the white-suited guards 
who “watchyerstep” us at every station are 
capable of human emotions like the rest of 
us. There are two girls in “The Song of 
the Subway,” and just which is the real 
heroine we were not quite able to decide. 


The task is a mighty enjoyable one. 
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The next of Joseph Ernest’s “Vanity Box” 
stories is one of the brightest, and at the 
Same time truest, of the series. “Broadway, 
the Street of Make-Believe” is its title. 

Albert Payson Terhune promises to bring 
Nell Gwynn to his super-woman salon; John 
Fleming Wilson contributes “John Reynolds, 
Master”; and stories by Helen Alexander, 
Thomas Addison, and Helen Baker Parker, 
round out an unusually entertaining number 
of a usually entertaining magazine. 


HE old-fashioned idea of a writer was 

a hollow-chested, bottle-shouldered lit- 

tle man with frayed cuffs, bulging brow, 

flowing tie, long hair, green eye shade, and 

flowerlike soul. He was usually supposed to 

be suffering from a complication of neuras- 

thenia, dandruff, and unpaid bills. We 

thought of this picture while looking over 

the table of contents to this present issue of 
AINSLEE’S. 

We thought of McNutt, clean-cut young 
Irish American, whose love of adventure has 
led him from one end of this country to the 
other, including Alaska. Actor, miner, lum- 
berjack, deck hand, longshoreman, fisherman, 
deputy, advance agent, and traveling sales- 
man—no, McNutt doesn’t fit the picture. 

Then our eye chanced upon the name of 
Wolcott LeCléar Beard. Colonel Beard has 
done irrigation work in Arizona, served as a 
lieutenant of engineers in our Spanish War, 


and has been a soldier of fortune in South 
America, incidentally commanding an explor- 
ing expedition to the headwaters of the 
Amazon. No, clearly he didn’t fit the pic- 
ture. 

But then, of course, McNutt and Beard 
wrote rough, out-of-door sort of stories. We 
must turn to something more effete. We 
immediately thought of the super-women, 
with their lives of luxury and ultra femi- 
nism, and straightway there loomed up be- 
fore us the gigantic figure of Alfred Pay- 
son Terhune. Six feet four in his stocking 
feet, with shoulders to match, he has held his 
own in friendly bouts with such masters of 
the prize ring as Bob Fitzsimmons, Jim Jef- 
fries, Kid McCoy, Gus Ruhlin, and Jim Cor- 
bett. Earlier in his.career, he traveled on 
horseback through Syria and Egypt, investi- 
gating leper settlements. For months he was 
accepted as a member of a wandering Bed- 
ouin tribe, and lived with them upon the 
desert. As a fencer he“is as expert as he 
is a boxer, the only man who ever outpointed 
him with the foils in his college days being 
James Watson Gerard, our present ambas- 
sador to Germany. No, Terhune won't do. 

Then what has become of our old-time 
writer? Isn’t it just possible that we are 
demanding a little more strength, a little 
more reality, a little more life, in our read- 
ing than we did in the days of the old-fash- 
ioned writer? Prove it? Why, read 
AINSLEE’S, 
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Smokers Who Use Riz La Croix “Papers” Are 
Always On The Right Tack 


Riz La Croix-rolled cigarettes on the rolling deep insure 
fresh, fragrant cigarettes, cool as a sea breeze. These famous 
cigarette “papers” are used the world over by smokers who 
demand highest quality. 


R1iZLA* 


(Pronounced: REE-LAH-KROY) 
FAMOUS CIGARETTE PAPERS 


The thinnest, lightest, 
ee ” 
purest and best papers 
made. Do not burst in 
rolling, always hold shape. 
Naturally adhesive, because 
made of pure flax-linen. 






Combustion perfect—therefore 
no “paper-taste” in the smoke. Jagt 
pure flavor of your favorite tobacgo. 

Roll a cigarette with Riz La Creix 
today and secure 100% satisfaction. 










Two interest- 

ing, illustrated Book- 
lets — one about RIZ LA 
CROIX Cigarette Papers, the other 
showing how to “Roll Your Own” 
cigarettes — sent anywhere in U. S. on re- 
est. Address The American Tobacco Company, 
Room 1186, 484 Broome Street, N. Y. 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements. 
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Read this number of 
Ainslee’s 





Read the stories by McNutt, Michelson, 
Mason, Rousseau, Wylie, Terhune, and 
all the rest of them. Then you will know 
what we mean when we say that the 


October Ainslee’s 


is every bit as entertaining as this one. 
You'll find a charming long story by 
Reginald Wright Kauftman, who wrote 

- “The House of Bondage,” and crisp, 
sprightly short stories by Victor Rous- 
seau, Robert Emmet MacAlarney, Joseph 
Ernest, John Fleming Wilson, Katharine 
Baker, and others. 





The next of Albert Payson Terhune’s 
fascinating “Stories of the Super- 
Women,” will be “Poppaea, the Siren 


Who Ruled the World.” 








AINSLEE’S for OCTOBER 


Out the middle of September 15 cents the copy 
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Bud Cigarettes 


Plain or Cork Tip. Made of Selected 
Pure Turkish Tobacco, with a dis- 
tinctive blend which is appreciated by 
smokers of discrimination and taste. 
50 Bud Cigarettes securely packed in 
Mahogany Wood Boxes, with Brass 
Hinges and Spring Catch. Send us 
$1.00 for box of 50. Sent postpaid to 
any address. You'll be glad to smoke 
‘em. The Bud Cigarette Company, 
2 Rector Street, New York City. 




















Boyd S$ yllabic Sree ween with only nine characters. Ne, 'o- 


—no “shading” —no “word-signs 
“cold notes."” Speedy, 


practical system that can be locened in 3 in 30-days 
of — study, utilizing spare time. For_full descriptive matter, free, ad- 
Correspondence Schools, 975 Unity Building, Chicago, iL 











BE A TRAVELING SALESMAN 
Hundreds of good itions now open. No experience 
required to get one of them, Wri Write 2, today for list of 
frm and toetimanials from ee aede ot of oa  etudenta ye a 
earning $1 aed Address nearest office. 
NATIONAL SALI 
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FREE for Six Months 


Send me your name cursampent ont address oss right NOW an. Now ane I will send 
you Investing rofit magazine absolutely free for six 
months. It tells how to get the utmost woe A from your 
money—how to tell good investments — how to pick the 
most profitable of sound investments. It reveals how 
bankers and capitalists make $1,000 grow n 
fuct gives you the vital investing informatie om that should 

your grow prop 
have decided this month to give Boo 61x month subscriptions 
to investing for Profit FREE! Every copy is 


Worth at Least $10 


to every My a oy eond you 
and address now, mention this 
ductor; subscription. Condi 
this offer, Better takeitnow. You'll 
& ow after you have read it six months, 


Ae Pub., R418 90 W. Jackson Bivé., 
ery ae er 


may re) viling repeating 
wil pay 100 


My Magazine “Investing for Profit” we 





enable you to make money ortionately. I | | 
| 


your name 
per and get & Pree intro: a 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements, 














: [- Here at last is a 
iH Different Watch 


Here is the South Bend Watch—“‘the 
Watch that Wears the Purple”—sure to 
give lifelong accuracy in time-keeping 
and pleasingly refined in size and design. 
A watch with a reputation founded on 
merit, not tradition—an honest watch 
that looks well and keeps on-the-dot time, 


outh Rend 
IATCH 


A wonderful product of expert work- 
manship. Not only are the plates more 
finely finished, but so are all of the 
wheels, pinions and even the minutest 
All movements and cases fully 





screws. 
: guaranteed. 
Hi See Your Jeweler 
; : He has or can get South Bend Watches. 


Send for 68-page Catalog 


HIE Illustrated in color, showing the famous 
HIE **Chesterfield”’ series, the Studebaker 
: Ruilroad grades, the Ladies’ Dainty 
models and others. 











South Bend Watch Co. 


139 Studebaker Street 
South Bend, Ind. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 








Agents & Help Wanted 


BEER in concentrated form. New 
discovery. Great excitement. Whirl- 
wind success. Innis made $1500, Dick- 
inson made $500. Dennis sold 500 pack- 
ages. Others coining money. Deli- 
cious Beer made in a jiffy. Just add 
water—makes genuine Lager Beer 
with snap and sparkle, rich creamy 
foam. Small package. Strictly legiti- 
mate,no license required,Guaranteed 
under U.S. Pure Food Laws. Territory 
being snapped up. How to get Free 
Sample. Postal today for agent's 
prices and free booklet “Secrets of 
Making Beer.”” The Ambrew Com- 
pany, Dept. 2164, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


I MADE $50,000 in five years with 
a small mail order business; began 
with $%. Send for free booklet. Tells 
how. Heacock, Box 716, Lockport, 
New York. 











MEN OF IDEAS and _ Inventive 
ability. New list of “Needed Inven- 
tions,” “Patent Buyers,” and “How 
toGetYour Patent and Your Money.” 
Randolph & Co., Dept. 40, Wash.. D. C. 








Agents and Help Wanted—Conti d. 


Patents and Lawyers —Continued. 





BIG SUMMER SELLER. Make $& 
to $12 a day. You can do it. “My 
wife and I made $39 this week” writes 
F. L. Ozias, Tex. Woods made $16 
first day. Harris made $9 one hour. 
Others coining money. Sell Concen- 
trated Soft Drink Extracts, Delicious 
drinks for the home, picnics, parties, 
fairs, ball games, etc. Every popular 
drink. Always ready, just add water. 
Guaranteed under U. S. Pure Food 
Laws. 250 other fast selling House- 
hold Necessities, all big repeaters, 
100% profit. Territory going fast. 
Outfit furnished—Sample Case Free. 
Be quick—just a postal today. The 
American Products Co,, 2260 Third 
St., Cincinnati, O. 





GUARANTEED Salary to trust- 
worthy man or woman this locality 
to distribute hosiery direct Mill to 
wearer. Position permanent. No 
experience. Allorspare time. For 
complete outfit and _ particulars 
apply International Mills, Inc., Dept. 
A, Norristown, Pa, 





AGENTS WANTED—TO ADVER- 
TISE OUR GOODS by distributing 
free sample to consumer. 90 cents an 
hour. Write for full particulars. The 
Favori Company, 1002 West Street, 
Dayton, Ohio. 





GOVERN MENT positions pay big 
money. Get prepared for “exams” by 
former U.S. Civil Service Examiner. 
Free booklet. Patterson Civil Service 
School, Box Y, Rochester, N. Y. 





MEN AND WOMEN earn up to 
$3000.00 yearly distributing Guaran- 
teed Hosiery from mill to wearer. 
All or part time. Repeat orders 
insure permanent increasing busi- 
ness. No capital or experience 
needed. K. Parker Mills, 2733 No. 
12th St., Phila, Pa. 


Patents and Lawyers 


PATENTS, TRADE-MARKS. Send 
for my free book “How To Get Them.” 
It’s full of information you should 
know. Joshua R. H. Potts, 8S. Dear- 
born St., Chicago, 929 Chestmat St., 
Philadelphia, 805 G. St., Washington, 





Business Opportunities 


FREE FOR SIX MONTHS.—My 
Special offer tc introduce my maga- 
zine “Investing fur Profit.” It is 
worth $10 a copy to anyone who has 
been getting poorer while the rich, 
richer. It demonstrates the real earn- 
ing power of money and shows how 
anyone, no matter how poor, Can ac- 
quire riches. Investing for Profit ts 
the only progressive financial journal 
published. It shows how $100 grows 
to $2,200. Write Now and I'll send it 
six monthsfree. H.L. Barber, 407, 
20 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago. 


BUILD A _ $000 BUSINESS in 
two years. Let us start you in the 
collection business. No capital 
needed; big field. We teach secrets 
of collecting money; refer business 
to you. Write today for Free 
Pointers and new pinn. American 
Collection Service, 19 State Street, 
Detroit, Mich, 











IDEAS WANTED—Manutfacturers 
are writing for patents procured 
through me. 3 books with list 200 
inventions wanted sent free. Advice 
free. I get patent or no fee. R. B. Owen, 
39 Owen Bidg., Washington, D. C, 





PATENTS SECURED OR FEE 
returned. Send sketch for free report 
as to patentability. Guide Book 
and What to Invent, with valuable 
List of Inventions Wanted, sent free, 
One Million Dollars oflered for one 
Invention. Patents secured by us 
advertised free in World’s Progress, 
simple free. Victor J. Evans & Co., 
767 Ninth Street, Washinetcn, D.C, 





Free Illustrated Book tells of about 
300,000 protected positions in U.S. 
service. Thousands of vacancies 
every year. There isa big chance 
1ere for you, sure and generous 
pay, lifetime employment. Just ask 
for booklet S-22. No obligation, 
Earl Hopkins, Washington, D. C, 





PATENTS, Trade-Marks and Copy- 
rights. Our handbook on patents will 
be sent free on request. All patents se- 
cured through us are described with- 
out cost to the patentee in the Scien- 
tific American. Munn & Co., Patent 
Attorneys, 682 W oolworth Blidg., N.Y. 
Washington, D. C., Office, 625 F St. 





Music and Song Poems 


SONG poems wanted for publica- 
tion. Past experience unnecessary. 
Our proposition positively unequall- 
ed. Send us your song poems or mel- 
odies today or write for instructive 
booklet—it's free. Marks-Goldsmith 
Co., Dept. 15, Washington, D, C. 


Motion Picture Plays 


WRITE Moving Picture Plays: $50 
each; all or spare time; correspond- 
ence course unnecessary; details free. 
Atlas Pub. Co., 309 Atlas Bldg..Cin..O. 

WE ACCEPT Mss. in any form: 
criticise free: sell on commission. 
Big prices paid. Details free. Story 
Rev. Co., 11 Main, Smethport, Pa. 

WRITE, moving picture plays; $50 
each; all or spare time: correspond 
ence course unnecessary; details free. 
Giese Co,, 206 Whiteman St.. Cincin- 
nati. 
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) Just think what it would cost to send a postal f 
card to each one of the 2,000,000 buyers of our 
magazines; $20,000.00 and expense of addressing. 
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thirty lines. 
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Five average words to the line. 
first few words, which may be in caps. 
rates and combination; also closing dates. 


AINSLEE’S MAGAZINE, 79 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CIT 


; : ml 


We make it possible to reach them at the rate of $6.00 a line in the Classified 
Columns of AINSLEE’S, POPULAR, SMITH’S, PEOPLE’S, NEW STORY and 
TOP-NOTCH MAGAZINES. Space accepted not less than four nor more than ] 
No display. Uniform type, except 
Write for rate card giving separate 
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DONT STAY TOO FAT] | 


Comfort, health and fashion demand right physical propor- 
tions. You can reduce the flesh on your entire body, or any 
part, by wearing one of Dr. Jeanne Walter’s famous rubber gar- 
ments for men and women a few hours a day. 

The safe and quick way toreduce is by per- 
spiration. Endorsed by leading physicians. 
FROWN oe - $2. pod 
CHIN REDUC 
NECK AND CHiN REDUCER 3. 00 
BUST REDUCER .00 
ABDOMINAL REDUCER - 6.00 
Also Union Suits, Stockings, Jackets, etc.. 
for the purpose of reducing the flesh any 
where desired. Invaluable to those suffering 
from rheumatism. 
Write at once for further particulars. 


DR. JEANNE N. WALTER 
ai Rest, Redness o.00 (Inventor and Patentce) 
juciug rubber with Con.it back 45 West 34th Street, New York 


redu 














“Can take a pound a dny 
ow a patient, or put it e 
Other systems may ter 
rarily alleviate, but th 
sure and permanent,”. iN. 
1891. “Great Subject of Fat.’ 
No Dieting. No Hard Work. 
DR. ag | WILSON GIBES’ TREATMENT —— THE 
PERMANENT REDUCTION OF OBESIT 
Harmless and Positive. Ne Faelilure. Your reduction is a re 
duce tostay. One month’s trentment $6.00. Mail or office, 1370 
ined ben pss York. A PERMANENT REDUCTION GUARANTEED. 
‘Is positive and permanent.” —N. Y. Herald July 9, 1893. 
“On Obesits,0. Gibbs is the recornized fore. BD X.Y.Wo1 Workd.July 7.1909 


Sun, Aug. Send for lecture 
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a 
Rings 

Wendertalty brilliant 
Genuine is, any 
style pate gold mount- 
ings; also Diamond La 
jeres, Ear Screws, 
Brooches, Scarf Pins, 
Studs, etc., on credit 

terms as low as 


aang Catalog No. 57 


Watches, Artistic 





Wrinkles 


Thousands have successfully used this for- 
mula to remove traces of are, 
illness or worry: 1 oz, of pure 


Powdered 
SAXOLITE 











. dissolved in ¢ pt. witch hazel; use as a 

face wash. The effect is almost maical. 

Deepest wrinkles, crow’s feet, as well as finest lines, 
completely and quickly vanish. Face becomes firm, smooth 
fresh, and you thok vears younger. No harm to tenderest 
skin. Get wenuine Saxolite (powdered) at any drug store, 


AINSLEE’S MACAZINE 


is printed with inks manufactured by 


W. D, WILSON PRINTING INK CO,, 


tTo., 
17 SPRUCE STREET, 








NEW YORK CITY 


Gold - Silver - Nickel #3%,"1ine 
PLATING 

$60 a Week—Gents or Ladies, at home or travelin 
taking orders, using and selling Prof Cray'’s 
Platers. Plates watches, jeweiry, tubleware, 
bicycles, &c. No experience; heavy plate; mod 

ern methods; guaranteed. do plating 
manufacture outfits, all sizes. Teach the art. 
Outfits complete, all tools, lathes, materials, 


ready for use. Notoys. Secrets, formule, 


“I testimonials, samples FREE. 
WEN GRAY & CO. Plating Works, 
Lidl 853 Gray B’ld’g, Cincinnati, 0. 


| The Boys’ Mag: 
azine —FREE ! 


Send to-day for a FREE sam- 
ple copy of THE BOYS’ 
MAGAZINE, the finest boys’ 
publication inthe world. We'll 
send you the latest issue. 

THE SCOTT F. REDFIELD CO., 
504 Main St., Smethport, Pa. 








AUGUST 4 1915 
THIS EDITION 115.000] 











Please mention this magazine 


YOU PAY a ea ‘NOT ONE CENT 


until you seeand the article If you like it, 
pay one-fifth of cp price an ty vit, balance divided into eight 
equal amounte, payable monthly. If not ra satis. 


: way A «Te sgture.ct our 

a a talog 
telle all” scat abe or Easy ett ban, Send for rity Today iy is ts PREE. 
LOFTIS BROS. & CO., The National Credit Jewelers 
Dept. 0843, 100 to 108 N. State Street, Chicago, Iilinois 
(Established 1858) Stores in: Chicago: Pittsburgh : St.Louis : Omaha 
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Regular’3 Shirts for? 1.4.7 
Silk Shirts—Also Silk and Linen Shirts 


DeoN ’T miss this great opportunity,occassioned 
by our tremendous shirt purchase from the 

celebrated Nofade and Paragon Companies for $150,000 

incash. Such splendid quality of fabric and excellence 

of workmanshi RiP have never before been offered you 

for less than The patterns are in excellent taste 

—very refined and in keeping with the richness and 

beauty of the selected shirtings used. Cut full and 

roomy—they have the made-to-order look. Have French 

cuffs and laundered neckbands — in all sizes 14 to 17. 

Free Deliveries to Your Home by Parcel Post. 

Lot 5—$3 Fig’d Silk Mixture Shirts (or ————= 

Lot 6—$3 Brocaded Art Silk for . $ 

Lot 7—$3 Silk and Linen Shirts for 

Lot 8—$3 Jap Silk Shirts for . . 

In ordering, state lot number, size 

and color stripe desired. Address Dept. S. 
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Get Ready for a Treat 








A new and complete 
novel, by 


WILLIAM SLAVENS McNUTT 


in the 


nepopular 


On sale September 7th 


“THE SALMON RUN” 


A story of the Alaskan Fisheries 
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The introduction to the hospitable board 
can be achieved under no more auspicious 
circumstances than through the medium of 
Club Cocktails. It is the right start that 
portends a successful end. 


£i3iuTuttikinltiknininbhnnn LE 


Experts blend thechoicest liquors, 
mix them to measure, age them 
to smoothness in the wood. 





All varieties at your dealer's. 

G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO. 
Hartford New York London 
Importers of the famous Brand’s A-I Sauce 
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YOU CAN MAKE CIGARETTES LIKE THESE 
A Practical Novelty for Cigarette Smokers 


TURKO CIGARETTE ROLLER 


Sent postpaid for 25 ets. Address, 


Ture Roller Co., Box 38, Station H, New York City 


DON’T STAY FAT 


To prove that ADIPO, a 
pleasant, harmless, home 
treatment for Obesity, will 
reduce over-fatness frum 
~ P of the body, we 
wi 
“ign 0G. BOX FREE 
to any one who is too fat. 
Adipo requires no exercising 
or dieting, nor does it inter- 
fere with your usual habits. 
Rheumatism, Asthma, Kid- 
ney and Heart troubles, that 
so often come with Obesitv, 
improve as youreduce. Al- 
low us to prove it at our ex- 
pense. Write to-day for the 
et FREE 50c. BOX 
rated book and enclose 10c. to help pay distribution 

Write ADIPO CU., 2248 Ashland Bidg., N. Y. City 


Please mention this magazine 


VICHY 


Owned by and bottled ander the direct 
coatrol of the French Government 


Natural Alkaline Water 


Your Physician 
will recommend 
its use, to relieve 

INDICESTION 

RHEUMATISM 

URIC ACID 
CcouT 


Not Genuine 
without the word 


TYPEWRITE THE NEW WAY 


80 to 100 Words a Minute Guaranteed 


Based on Gymnastic Finger Trainin -! 
SALARIES. 
Easy foranyoue. First day shows results. Learn while workin». 


Totally new system. 
l.rings amazing speed—perfect accuracy — B/G 


illustrates and explains all. Gives 
48-Page Book Free letters from hundreds with salaries 
doubled and trebled. A revelation as to speed and salury 
possible to typists. Postal will do, but write today—NOW. 


TULLOSS SCHOOL OF TYPEWRITING, 8889 College Hill, Springfield, Ohio 
$100 Typewriters $ 50 


Underwoods, Smiths, Rem- 
ingtons, Olivers,at cut-rate ond 
prices, 500 Typewriters at Up 
$12.50. Guaranteed 5 years 

with exchange privilege. Any- 
body who can read and write can 
operate a typewriter. Write for 
Free Trial Offer. 


A. M. Mig. Co, Desk E, 162 N. Dearborn St, Chicago 


SKIN YOU LOVE TO pane 


Free from pimples, wrinkles, black- 
heads and sallowness is YOURS if 
you will use 


DR. JAMES P. CAMPBELL’S 
SAFE ARSENIC COMPLEXION WAFERS 


They naturally, quickly, surely clear 
and beautify the complexion. Your 
skin shows a finer velvetyness with 
the firmness and fineness of youth. 
Campbell's Wafers act from the in- 
side, removing all impurities from the 
blood, the real cause of all skin affec- 
tions. Actnow. Try them. 5S0c. and $1.00 per box. 
Sent postpaid in plain cover on receipt of price. 
Richard Fink Co., Dept. 55, 396 Broadway, New York 

Every druggist can get Dr. Campbell's Arsenic Wafers 
for you from his wholesale dealer. 
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You know this trade-mark through National Periodical Advertising 


EFORE the days of 
nationally adver- 
tised trade-marks, com- 
petition was based al- 
most entirely upon the 
price of goods to the 
middleman. The con- 


sumer had nothing to 


say about it. 


The richest manufacturer 
could crowd out all of his 
lesser competitors by reduc- 
ing prices temporarily below 
cost—thereby forcing them 
to sell out to them or go 
into bankruptcy—then he 
had a real monopoly and 
could cheapen quality and 
raise prices as much as he 
saw fit. When competition 
developed again, he could 
repeat the process—and he 
not only could do these 
things but he did do them. 


There can be no monopoly 
in advertising, therefore to- 
day one manufacturer 
stands as good a chance as 
another to win favor for his 
trade-mark, so long as he 
backs up his advertising and 
his trade-mark with quality. 
And the trade-mark makes 
the consumer the deciding 
factor in all purchases, be- 
cause it enables him to 
identify the goods. Trade- 
marks, and the advertising 
that makes them known, 
are the two things that 
do most to _ standardize 
qualities, permanently re- 
duce prices and prevent 
commercial piracy. 


Trade-marks and national adver- 
tising are the two _ greatest 
public servants in business to- 
day. Their whole tendency is 
to raise qualities and standardize 
them, while reducing prices and 
stabilizing them. 


AINSLEE’S 


‘The Magazine That Entertains” 


79 SEVENTH AVENUE, 


NEW YORK CITY 


MEMBER OF THE QUOIN CLUB 


THE NATIONAL PERIODICAL ASSOCIATION 
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opr. Life Pub. Co, 


All News-stands 
Ten Cents 
Obey That Impulse 





Hereafter 
Charles Dana Gibson 
draws only for 


Life 


yi 


LIFE, 


Special 
Offer 


Enclosed 

find One Dol- 

lar (Canadian 
$1.13, Foreign 
$1.26). Send Lire 
for three months to 











Open only to new subscribers; no 
subscriptions renewed at this rate. 


16 West 31st Street, New York w 


" One Year, $5.00. (Canadian, $5.52, Foreign, $6.04.) 
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Unmistakably the Select Car 


It cannot be hidden: its character 


ie Vas Eee, even in the most congested traffic, the closed 


car stands out distinctively. 


and the type of man who owns it are unmistakable. 


The closed car owner belongs to a 
select class. He is one of those men 
who, afloat, have their private yachts. 
And his car indicates his appreciation 
of finer things, and also expresses his 
personal taste. For the closed car of 
thoro quality is an exclusive creation 
—not copying others, but especially 
planned to meet its owner’s individ- 
ual preferences. 


Both the personally -driven sedan 
and the chauffeur-driven limousine 
provide an all-year comfort, good 
cheer, and distinction not possible in 
an open car. To the family ac- 
customed to touring cars, the closed 
car offers the only remaining new de- 
light in motor car enjoyment. That’s 


why the purchase of a sedan or 
limousine is the finest contribution 
you can make to the happiness and 
sense of well-being of those you hold 
dear. 

We can create for you a Winton 
Six closed car precisely as you want 
it. That takes time, of course. If 
you delay ordering, you must con- 
tent yourself with a stock model. 
So, make your selection now, and let 
us give your personal requirements 
the most exacting attention, and guar- 
antee delivery to you before the first 
nip of the earliest frost. 

Prices are unusually attractive. 
$3250 and $3500. A card from you 
will bring full information. 


The Winton Company 


122 Berea Road, Cleveland, Ohio, U. S. A. 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements. 
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Nobby 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 


Lowest Final-Cost-Per-Mile 


Actual tire expense depends on one thing, and just one thing—viz: 
the final-cost-per-mile. 
“Nobby Tread” Tires deliver more miles for less money than any 





other tires in the world. 


“Nobby Tread” Tires 


are adjusted upon the basis of 


5,000 Miles 


—but the great majority of “Nobby Tread” users secure vastly more 
than 5,000 miles, using proper inflation. 

“Nobby Tread” Tires are today by far the largest selling high- 
grade anti-skid tires in the world. 


United StatesTires 


Made by the Largest Rubber Company in the World © 
( Employing 55,484 Men ) 
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© TURKISH BLEND 


CIGARETTES 


To blend successfully Turkish and domestic tobaccos in a 
cigarette requires the very greatest skill, experience and 
knowledge. Otherwise, the blend is rough and catches the 
throat. The delicious smoothness and mildness of OMAR 
permit all-day-long enjoyment — for this one perfect blend of 
Turkish and American tobaccos makes OMAR the most 
delightfully refreshing smoke in the world. 


Sinopi, Ephesus, Ismit and Serres, yield this richest store 
of fragrant Turkish leaf to OMAR. The mellowest tobaccos 
from our own sunny Southland give life, snap and sparkle 
to the blend... All the enjoyable qualities of Turkish and 
blended cigarettes are united in OMAR, with the distinctive zest 
and relish, that its own wonderful blend gives to OMAR alone. 











‘And I have grand- 
mother to thank, who 
trained me in the habit 
of brushing my. teeth 
twice-a-day. 

“But, Betty, you have 
something which makes 
the habit more of a 
es than a duty, the 
delicious — 


“When I was a little gitl there was no dentifrice with a flavor nice 
enough. to make me want to use it regularly. 


“T like to get you Colgate’s because it is just as safe as it, is delicious.”’ 


Colgate’s is safe because its base is a precipitated chalk of our own 
manufacture, of uniform fineness and containing no angular, scratchy 
particles. 

The flavor of Ribbon Dental Cream is so delicious that children easily 
form the habit of brushing their teeth. 


Begin today the use of this safe and sane dentifrice 


| 
| 


Ribbon Dental Cream 
is sold everywhere — 
or a generous trial ; 
tube sent on receipt of . — 
4c in stamps ~~ COLGATE & CO. 
. : , Established 1806 
Dept. A. 19 Fulton Street, New York 


Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Soap, luxurious. lasting, refined \ 








